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BIRDS. 


Wiru the sound of our Prerace 
yet ringing in their ears, our many 
myriads of readers will open this Num- 
ber in hope and fear of some tremen- 
dous explosion. The very least we 
can do, after last month’s volcano, will 
be to blow up both Houses of Parlia- 
ment !—No such thing. The great 
beauty of cur character—that which 
80 rivets the affection of our friends, 
and so perplexes the hatred of our ene- 
mies,—is its aquenns inconsistency. 
We are never the same Magazine for 
two months together. The moon her- 
self, high as she stands for changeful- 
ness, is, in comparison with us, a most 
steady periodical. During the harvest, 
es’ y, she seems always a well- 
pleased planet, as if a cloud had never 
crossed om face. Nay, astronomers 
and shepherds pretend to understand 
much of her behaviour all the year 
round, and to predict when the fair 
editress is about to favour the public 
with a brilliant Number. But where 
is the astronomer or shepherd, (even 
he the Chaldean,) who shall venture 
to prophesy whether in a troubled or 
serene heaven will rise the effulgence 
of our next month’s horns? Science 
herself is baffled, and imagination con- 
fesses herself at the wall. The, nations 
see ‘the day of our rising advertised, 
and wonder if, with fear of change, 
we are to be perplexing monarchs, or 
merely diffusing our gentle radiance 
over the paths of literature, and bright 
ening the privacy of domestic life. 

Vor. XIX. 


{t is surely needless, at this time of 
day, to point out the surpassing excel- 
lence of such a character as this in any 
public and periodical personage, whe- 
ther in heaven or on earth. We cheer 
fully acknowledge that many of the 
other Magazines are tiresome to a de- 
gree, of which those who have never 
read them can form not even the most 
inadequate conception; and yet it 
would be cruel to call them bad Ma- 
gazines. We believe them to be good 
Magazines. But what is a cold abstract 
belief without aceompanying emotion? 
We do not feel them to be good Magae 
zines ;—of which there cannot be a 
stronger proof than this, that when 
we chance to fall asleep during the pe- 
rusal of even one of their most intereste 
ing articles, we never dream about it~ 
never, so help us heaven !—but in our 
slumbers as utterly forget them as if 
such productions never had been borne. 
Now, no sooner do we sink into repose 
over an article in Blackwood, (we 
adopt the common phraseology, ) 
that Periodical pursues us into the 
land of Nod, and haunts us in the 
shape of a dream. We hear an un- 
certain sound like the rustling of 
wings; and then a countenance, fluc- 
tuating fromsternness to yrearyn + smiles 
or frowns upon us—is it that of George 
or Christopher—of North or Bucha- 
ame Socrates or won r—Into 
whatever imaginary scene fancy ma’ 
have wafted the contributor, he ak 
to ascend steps like the very steps 

O : 
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of No. 17, Prinee’s Street ; he sees 
the same long vista of vestibule, front 
shop, intermediate saloon, (where sits 
that same one eternal reader of the 
Courier, ) and remoter den, till he sinks 
down in “ Rabelais’ easy-chair” in the 
Sanctum Sanctorum. Z 
You may have observed something 
“like this, not merely in literature, but 
in life. Think of any remarkable man, 
whom you may chance to know—any 
man of genius. Why, one day is he 
not grim and gruff as a bear, and if 
he condescends to growl, did you ever 
see such tusks? Another day, he is 
“more like a tiger basking in the sun, 
with eyes of playful ferocity,and claws, 
three inches long, sheathing and un- 
sheathing themselves in a sort of eager 
but careless instinct within the velvet 
of his stot-felling paws. Now he is all 
the world like a very absolute lion— 
marvellously imitating the part of the 
king of beasts !—Anon, he is like the 
unweaned lamb, sporting on the sun< 
ny knoll—gentle as the cooing dove— 
s* weak as is the breaking wave,”— 
voiced like Zephyr, or the Lady-Echo. 
We insist on knowing whether, 
among all your numerous acquaint- 
ances, J ah ra a single one whom you 
love so dearly as this bear, ti 


ser 
“lamb, dove, zephyr, and echo? To- 
day you have sworn to speak to him no 


more,—for he has just cut you, as you 
think, on the street, or eyed you as- 
kance with leer malign,—or over- 
whelmed you with such a flood of 
idea’d words, that you, in your slow 
ing way, have been unable to slip 

In one of your long-treasured truisms, 
—or with one kick he has smashed, 
like so much crockery, an argument 
that you had been constructing, as you 
supposed, with frame-work of iron, 
instead of wood,—or, with the touch 
of his little finger, he has let down the 
card-built edifice of one of your rejected 
articles to Blackwood. To-morrow, 
he an arm-in-arm walk round 
the Calton Hill,—inquires kindly after 
your wife, your sore throat, or your 
rheumatism,—asks your opinion of a 
book or a man,—expresses his concern 
and surprise that you do not confirm 
the opinion held of you by all your 
friends, by giving to the public some 
work worthy of your talents, genius, 
and erudition,—wonders you did not 
0 to the bar,—requests you to repeat 
t most exquisite story,—complains 

of a pain in his side at your last pun,— 
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hints that Sheridan was no wit,—and, 
on parting, proposes a supper at Am- 
brose’s. 

It is our fixed determination this 
month to do the able. We shall, 
therefore, not suffer any argumenta- 
tive contributor to open his mouth. 
We shall not hurt a fly or a worm. 
Article shall vie with article in good 
humour and philanthropy. We shall 
strive to make it impossible for the 
most sensitive subscriber or non-sub- 
scriber (the two great divisions of our 
race) to take orreNce. Should we, 
nevertheless, fail in such avoidance, 
and, by some unlucky monosyllable, 
(for occasionally one word of ours, so 
small perhaps as to be invisible to 
readers without spectacles, appears a 
very mountain of mischief, )-raise u 
the whole world against us, we sh 
make the amplest apology that ever 
graced the pages of a periodical work. 
Yes ! Should the complainant be even 
the acknowledged Idiot of the_poet’s 
corner of a Cockney newspaper, we 
shall, in our apology, cheerfully and 
unequivocally express our belief,— 
nay, knowledge,—that he is the Au- 
thor of Waverley. 

We had once intended to entitle 
our leading article, ‘‘ Characters of 
our Living Poets.” We have written 
it, but are quite at a loss what to do 
with it ; for James Ballantyne informs 
us that it would occupy twenty sheets, 
—that is, about three numbers of the 
Magazine. There are, we find, ex- 
actly 103 Living Poets of magnitude 
in this free and happy island ; and an 
average of three pages a-piece cannot 
surely be thought unreasonable.— 
What, then, we ask once more, is to 
be done with the said article? We are 
determined not to fritter it down into: 
piecemeals. Will any publisher, Mur-: 
ray, Longman, Hurst, Constable,’ 
Blackwood, or Oliver and Boyd, offer 
Five Hunprep Pounps? 

After dashing off the concluding 
words of our Essay, (“ the most glo- 
rious age of British Poetry,”) our 
thoughts began to wander away, by 
some fine associations, into the woods 
of our childhood, “ Bards of Scotland ! 
Birds of Scotland !” and at that very 
moment, we heard the loud, clear, 
mellow, bold song of the Bracxsrap, 
There he flits along upon a strong 
wing, with his yellow bill visible in 
distance, and disappears in the silent 
wood. Not long silent. It is a spring- 
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day in our i on,—his clay-wall 
nest holds his mate at the foot of the 
Silver-fir, and he is now perched on 
its pinnacle. That thrilling hymn 
will go vibrating down the stem till it 
reaches her brooding breast. The 
whole vernal air is filled with the mur- 
mur and the glitter of insects,—but 
the blackbird’s song is over all other 
symptoms of love and life, and seems 
to call upon the leaves to unfold into 
beauty. It is on that one Tree-top, 
oma among many thousands 
on the fine breast of wood, where, 
here and there, the pine mingles not 
unmeetly with the prevailing oak,— 
that the forest-minstrel sits in his in- 
spiration. The rock above is one 
which we have often climbed. There 
lies the glorious Loch and all its islands 
—one dearer than the rest to eye and 
imagination, with its old Religious 
House,—year after year crumbling 
away unheeded into more entire ruin ! 
Far away, asea of mountains, with all 
their billowing summits distinct in the 
sky, and now uncertain and changeful 
as the clouds! Yonder Castle stands 
well on the peninsula among the trees 
which the herons inhabit. ‘Those cop- 
pice woods on the other shore stealin 
up to the heathery rocks, and sprinkl 
birches, are the haunts of the roe ! 
That great glen, that stretches sul- 
lenly away into the distant dark- 
ness, has been for ages the birth 
and the death-place of the red deer. 
Hark, ’tis the cry of an eagle! ‘There 
he hangs poised in the sunlight, and 
now he flies off towards the sea.— 
But again the song of our BLackBirp 
“* rises like a steam of rich distilled 
perfumes,” and our heart comes back 
to him upon the pinnacle of his own 
Home-tree. The source of song is yet 
in the happy creature’s heart —but the 
song itself has subsided, like a moun- 
tain-torrent that has been rejoicing in 
a sudden shower among the hills ; the 
bird drops down among the balmy 
branches ; and the other faint songs 
which that bold anthem had drowned, 
are heard at a distance, and seem to 
encroach every moment on the si- 
lence. 

You say you greatly _— the song 
ofthe Turusn. Pray why set such de- 
lightful singers by the ears? We dislike 
the habit that very many people have of 
trying everything by a scale. Nothing 
seems to them to be good—positively 
—only relatively. Now, it is true 
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wisdom to be charmed with what is 
charming, to live in it, for the time 
being, and compare the emotion with’ 
no former emotion whatever —un- 
less it be unconsciously in the work- 
ing of an imagination set a-going by 
delight. Who, in reading this Maga- 
zine, for example, would compare or 
contrast it with any other Periodical 
under heaven ? You read it—and each 
article is felt to be admirable or exe 
crable—purely for its own sake. You 
love or you hate it, as THE, not as A 
Magazine. You hug it to your heart, 
or you make it spin to the other end 
of the room, simply because it is 
Blackwood’s Magazine, without, du- 
ring the intensity of your emotion, 
remembering that Colburn’s, or the 
Monthly, or the London, or the Eu- 
ropean, or the Ladies’, or the Gentle- 
man’s, exists. No doubt, as soon as 
the emotion has somewhat subsided, 
you do begin to think of the other Pe- 
riodicals. On stooping to pick up the 
Number that has so aroused your 
wrath, you say, “ I will subscribe to 
the New Monthly,”—yet no sooner ° 
have the words escaped your lips than 
you blush, like a flower unseen, at 
your own folly. Your own folly 
stares you in the face, and out of coun- 
tenance—You bless your stars that no- 
body was in the room at the time— 
You re-read the article, and perceive, 
in your amended temper, that it is full* 
of the most important truths, couched 
in the most elegant language. You 
dissolve into tears of remorse and pe- 
nitence,—and vow to remain a faith- 
ful subscriber on this side—at least— 
of the grave. 

Although, therefore, we cannot say 
that we prefer the Thrush to the Black- 
bird, yet we agree with you in think- 
ing it a most delightful bird. Where . 
a Thrush is, we defy you to antici- 
pate his song in the morning. “He is 
indeed an early riser. By the way, 
Chanticleer is tar from being so. You 
hear him crowing away from shortl 
after midnight, and, in your simpli-- 
city, may suppose him to be up, and 
strutting about the premises. Far 
from it ;—he is at that very moment 
perched in his polygamy, between two 
of his fattest wives. ‘The sultan will 
perhaps not stir a foot for several hours 
tocome,; while all the time the Thrush, 
having long ago rubbed his eyes, is on 
his topmost twig, broad awake, and 
charming the ear of dawn with his 
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beautiful vociferation. During mid- 
day he disappears, and is mute ; but 
again, at dewy even, as at dewy morn, 
he pours his pipe like a prodigal, nor 
ceases sometimes, when night has 
brought the moon and stars. Best belo- 
ved, and most beautiful ofall Thrushes 
that ever broke from the blue-spotted 
shell !—thou who, for ‘five springs, 
hast “ hung thy procreant e” 
among the roses, and honeysuckles, 
and ivy, and clematis, that embower 
in bloom the lattice of my cottage- 
study—how farest thou now in the 
snow !—Consider the whole place as 
your own, my dear bird; and re- 
member, that when the gardener’s chil- 
dren sprinkle food for you and yours 
all along your favourite haunts, that it 
is done by our orders. And when all the 
earth is green again, and all the sky 
blue, you will welcome us to our ru- 
ral domicile, with light feet running 
before us among the winter leaves, 
and then skim away to your new nest 
in the old spot, then about to be some- 
what more cheerful in the undis- 
turbing din of the human life within 
the flowery walls. 

Why do the songs of the Blackbird 
and Thrush make us think of the song- 
less Strartine? It matters not. We do 

ink of him, and see him too—a 
beautiful bird, and his abode is ma- 
jestic. What an object of wonder and 
awe is an old Castle to a boyish ima~ 
gination! Its height how dreadful! 
up to whose mouldering edges his fear 
carries him, and hangs him over the 
battlements! What beauty in those 
unapproachable wall-fiowers, that cast 
a brightness on the old brown stones 
of the edifice, and make the horror 

leasing! ‘hat sound so far below is 
the sound of a stream the eye cannot 
reach—of a waterfall echoing for ever 
among the black rocks and pools. The 
school-boy knows but little of the his- 
tory of the old Castle,—but that little 
is of war, and witchcraft, and impri- 
sonment, and bloodshed. The ghostly 
glimmer of antiquity appals him—he 
visits the ruin only with a companion, 
and at mid-day. There and then it 
was that we first saw a Starling. We 
heard something wild and wonderful 
in their harsh scream, as they sat 
upon the edge of the battlements, 
or flew out of the chinks and cran- 
nies. There were Martens too, so 
different in their looks from the pretty 
House-Swallows--Jack-dawsclamour- 
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ing afresh at every time we waved our 
hats, or vainly slung a pebble towards 
their nests—and one grove of elms, to 
whose top, much lower than the castle, 
came, ever and anon, some noiseless 
Heron from the muirs. 

Higher and higher than ever rose 
the tower of Belus, soars and sings the 
Larg, the lyrical poet of the sky.— 
Listen, listen! and the more remote 
the bird, the louder is his hymn in 
heaven. He seems, in his loftiness, to 
have left the earth for'ever, and to have 
forgotten his lowly nest. The prim- 
roses and the daisies, and all the sweet 
hill-flowers, must be unremembered in 
the lofty region of light. But just as the 
Lark is lost—he aa his song together 
—both are again seen and heard wa- 
vering down the sky, and in a little 
while he is walking contented along 
the furrows of the brairded corn, or 
on the clover lea, that has not felt the 
plough-share for half a century. 

In our boyish days, we never felt that 
the Spring had really come, till the clear- 
singing Lark went careering before 
our gladdened eyes away up to hea- 
ven. Then all the earth wore a vernal 
look, and the ringing sky said, “* win- 
ter is over and gone.” As we roamed, 
on a holiday, over the wide pastoral 
moors, to angle in the lochs and pools, 
unless the day were very cloudy, the 
song of some lark or other was still 
warbling aloft, and made a part of our 
happiness. The*creature could not 
have been more joyful in the skies, 
than we were on the greensward. We, 
too, had our wings, and flew through 
our holiday. Thou soul of glee! who 
still leddest our flight in all our pas- 
times !—bold, bright, and beautiful 
child of Erin !—for. many and many 
a long, long-year hast thou been min- 
gled with the dust! Dead and gone, 
as if they had never been, all the cap- 
tivations of thy voice, eye, laugh, mo- 
tion, and hand, open as day to “‘ melt~ 
ing charity !’—He, too, the grave and 
thoughtful English boy, whose exqui- 
site scholarship we all so enthusiasti- 
cally admired, without one single par- 
ticle of hopeless envy,—and who ac- 
companied us on all our wildest ex 
ditions, rather from affection to his 
playmates than any love of their sports, 
—he who, timid and unadventurous 
as he seemed to be, yet rescued little 
Marian of the Brae from a drowning 
death, when so many grown-up men 
stoo:| aloof in selfish fear,—gone, too, 
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for ever art oo m net Edward 
Harrington ! and, a few brilliant 
years in the oriental clime, 


—*‘ on Hoogley’s banks afar, 
radeon tahantied ta Evening Star.” 


Methinks we hear the “‘ song o’ the 
Grey Lintis,” perhaps the darling 
bird of Scotland. None other is more 


tenderly sung of in our old ballads. - 


When imple and fervent love-poets 
of our peatennt times first applied to the 
maiden the words, “ my bonnie burd- 
ie,” they must have been thinking of 
the Grey Lintie—its plumage ungaudy 
and soberly pure—its shape elegant, 
yet unobtrusive—and its song various 
without any effort—now rich, gay, 
sprightly, but never rude or riotous— 
now tender, almost mournful, but 
never gloomy or desponding. So, too, 
areallits habits, endearing and delight- 
ful. It is social, yet not averse to so- 
litude, singing often in groups, and as 
often by itself in the furze-brake, or 
on the briary knoll. You often find 
the lintie’s nest in the most solitary 
places—in some small self-sown clump 
of trees by the brink of a wild hill- 
stream, or on the tangled edge of a fo- 
rest ; and just as often you find it in the 
hedgerow of the cottage garden, or in 
a bower within, or even in an old 
gooseberry-bush that has grown into 
a sort of tree. 

One wild and beautiful place we 
well remember—ay, the very bush in 
which we first found a grey linnet’s 
nest—for, in our native parish, from 
some cause or other, it was rather a 
rarish bird. That far-away day is as 
distinct as the present Now. Imagine, 
friend, first, a little well surrounded 
with wild cresses on the moor, some- 
thing like a rivulet flows from it, or ra- 
ther you see a deep tinge of verdure, 
the line of which, you believe, must be 
produced by the oozing moisture—you 
follow it, by and by there is a descent 
palpable to your feet—then you find 
yourself between low broomy knolls, 
that, heightening every step, become 
ere long banks, and braes, and hills. 
You are surprised now to see a stream, 
and look round for its source—there 
seem now to beahundred small sources 
in fissures, and springs on every side 
—you hear the murmurs of its course 
over beds of sand and gravel—and 
hark, a waterfall! A tree or two begins 
to shake its tresses on the horizon—a 
birch or a rowan. You get ready 
your angle—and by the time you have 
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panniered three dozen, you are at a 
codon tallgeiipen Sth Ganpedliiiees 
it with the delicate dexterity ofs 
snd Ming yous oyerfiuen iva 
andon lifting your eyes i 

side as he me his fast on the silvery 
shore, you behold a cot 
gable end an ash, at the o 
more, and standing perhaps at the 
lonely door, a maiden far more beauti« 
ful than any angel. 

This.is x Age of Confessions ; and 
why, therefore, may we not make a 
confession of first love ? I had finish- 
ed hat sixteenth year,—I was almost 
as tall as I am now,—almost as tall ! 
Yes, yes,—for my figure was then 
straight as an arrow, and almost like 
an arrow in its flight. I had given 
over bird-nesting,—but I had not 
ceased to visit the dell where first I 
found the grey lintie’s brood. Tale 
writers are told by critics to remem- 
ber that the young shepherdesses of 
Scotland are not beautiful as the fic 
tions of a poet’s dream. But sz was 
beautiful beyond poetry. She was so 
then, when passion and imagination 
were young,—and her image, her un- 
dying, unfading image, is so now, 
when passion and imagination are old, 
and when from eye and soul have 
disappeared much of the beauty and 
glory both of nature and life. I loved 

er from the first moment that our 
eyes met,—and I see their light at this 
moment, the same soft, bright, burns 
ing light, that set body and soul on 
fire. She was but a poor shepherd’s 
daughter ; but what was that to me, 
when I heard her voice singing one 
of her old plaintive ballads among 
the braes,—when I sat down beside 
her,—when the same plaid was drawn 
over our shoulders in the rain-storm, 
—when I asked her for a kiss, and 
was not refused,—for what had she 
to fear in her beauty, and her inno- 
cence, and her filial piety,—and was 
not I a mere boy, in the bliss of pas- 
sion, ignorant of deceit or dishonour, 
and with a heart open to the eyes of 
all as to the gates of heaven? What 
music was in that stream! Could “ Sa- 
bean odours from the spicy shores of 
Araby the Blest” so penetrate my soul 
with joy, as the balmy breath of the 
broom on which we sat, forgetful of 
all other human life! Father, mo- 
ther, brothers, sisters, uncles, and 
aunts, and cousins, and all the tribe of 
friends that would throw me off,—if 
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marry a low- » low-bred, ignorant, 
uneducated, y, ay, crafty and de- 
signing beggar,—were all forgotten:in 
my delirium,—if indeed it were deli- 
rium,—and not an everlastingly-sa- 
cred devotion of the soul to nature and 
to truth. For in what was I deluded ? 
A voice,—a faint and dewy voice,— 
deadened by the earth that fills up 
her grave, and by the turf that, at this 
yery hour, is expanding its primroses 
to the dew of heaven,—answers, ‘ In 
nothing ! 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” exclaims some read- 
er in derision, ‘‘ here’s an attempt at 
the pathetic, a miserable attempt in- 
deed, for who cares about the death of a 
mean hut-girl? we are sick of lowlife.” 
Why, as to that matter, who cares for 
the death of any one mortal being? 
Who weeps for the death of the late 
Emperor of all the Russias? Who 
wept over Napoleon the Great ? When 
Chatham or Burke, Pitt or Fox died 
— lon’t pretend to tell lies about a 
nation’s tears. Andif yourself, who, 

haps, are not in low life, were to 
die in half an hour, (don’t be alarm- 
ed,) all who knew you, except two or 
three of your bosom friends, who, 
partly from being somewhat dull, and 
y from wishing to be decent, 
might blubber—would walk along 
Prince’s Street at the fashionable hour 
of three, the very day after your fu- 
neral. Nor would it ever enter their 
heads to abstain from a comfortable 
dues at the — en ea 
aps, a mont 0, at which time 
a ot in rude health, merely be- 
cause you had foolishly allowed a cold 
to fasten upon your lungs, and carry 
you off in the prime and promise of 
your professional life. In spite of all 
your critical slang, therefore, Mr Edi- 
tor or Master Contributor to some li- 
journal, sue, though a poor 
Scottish Herd, was most beautiful ; 
and when, but a week after taking 
farewell of her, I went, according to 
our tryst, to fold her in my arms, and 
was told by her poor father that she 
was,dead,—ay, dead and buried—that 
she had no existence—that neither the 
daylight nor I should ever more be 
gladdened by her presence—that she 
was in a coffin, six feet in earth—that 
the worms were working their way to- 
wards the body, to craw! into her bo- 
som—that she was fast becoming one 
mass of corruption—when I awoke 
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from the dead-fit of horrid dreams in 
which I had lain on the floor of my 
Agnes’s own cottage, and cursed the 
sight of the heaven and the earth, 
and shuddered at the thought of the 
dread and dismal God—when I —— 

We wish that we had lying on the 
table before us Grahame’s pleasant 
Poem, “ The Birds of Scotland ;” but 
we lent our copy some years ago to a 
friend—and a friend never returns a 
borrowed book. But hereisa very agree 
able substitute—“ A Treatise on Bri- 
tish Song-Birds,” published by John 
Anderson, jun., Edinburgh, and Sim 
kin and Marshall, London. The small 
musicians are extremely well engraved 
by Mr Scott, of Edinburgh, from very 
correct and beautiful drawings, done 
by an English artist, and there is a 
well-written introduction, of 40 pages, 
from the pen of Mr Patrick Syme. 
We presume that the rest of the letter« 
pressis by the same gentleman—and it 
doeshim very great credit. The volume 
includes observations on their natural 
habits, and manner of incubation ; 
with remarks on the treatment of the 
young, and management of the old 

irds, in a domestic state. 

“ The delightful music of song-birds 
is, perhaps, the chief cause why these 
charming little creatures are, in all 
countries, so highly prized. Music is 
an universal language ;—it is under- 
stood and cherished in every country 
—the savage, the barbarian, and the 
civilized individual, are all passion- 
ately fond of music, particularly of 
melody. But, delightful as music is, 
perhaps there is another reason that 
may have led man to deprive the 
warblers of the woods and fields of li- 
berty, particularly in civilized states, 
where the intellect is more refined, 
and, consequently, the feelings more 
adapted to receive tender impressions ; 
—we mean the associations of ideas. 
Their sweet melody brings him more 
particularly in contact with groves and 
meadows—with romantic banks, or 
beautiful sequestered glades—the che- 
rished scenes, perhaps, of his earl 
youth. But, independent of this, the 
warble of a sweet song-bird is, initself, 
very delightful ;—and, to men of se- 
dentary habits, confined to cities by 
professional duties, and to their desks 
most part of the day, we do not know 
a more innocent or more agreeable re- 
creation than the rearing and training 
of these little feathered musicians.” 
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Now, we hear many of a rage 
ing out against the arity 0 
pea a the free denizens of the air 
in wire or wicker cages. Gentle read- 
ers, do, we pray, keep your compas- 
sion for other objects. Or, if you are 
disposed to be argumentative with us, 
let us just walk down stairs to the lar- 
der, and tell the public truly what we 
there behold—three brace of par- 
tridges, two ditto of moor-fowl, a 
cock-pheasant, poor fellow,—a man 
and his wife of the aquatic, or duck 
kind, and a wood-cock, vainly pre- 
senting his long Christmas bill— 


* Some sleeping kill’d— 
All murder’d.”— 


Why, you are indeed a most logical 
reasoner, and a most considerate Chris- 
tian, when you launch out into an in- 
vective against the cruelty exhibited 
in our cages. Let us leave this den of 
murder, and have a glass of our wife’s 
home-made frontiniac in her own 
boudoir. Come, come, sir,—look on 
this newly-married couple of canaries. 
—The architecture of their nest is cer- 
tainly not of the florid order, but my 
Lady Yellowlees sits on it a well-sa- 
tisfied bride. Come back in a day or 


two, and you will see her nursing 


triplets. Meanwhile, hear the ear- 
piercing fife of the bridegroom !— 
Where will you find a set of happier 
people, unless, perhaps, it be in our 
parlour, or our library, or our nursery? 
For, to tell you the truth, there is a 
cage or two in almost every room of the 
house. Where is the cruelty—here, or 
in your blood-stained larder? But you 
must eat, you reply. We answer—not 
necessarily birds. The question isabout 
birds—cruelty to birds ; and were that 
sagacious old wild-goose, whom one 
single moment of heedlessness brought 
last Wednesday to your hospitable 
board, at this moment alive, to bear 
a part in our conversation, can you 
dream that, with all your Jeffreyan 
ingenuity and eloquence, you could 
persuade him—the now defunct and 
dejected—that you were under the 
painful necessity of eating him with 
stuffing and apple-sauce ? 

The intelligent author of the Trea- 
tise on British Birds does not con- 
descend to justify the right we claim 
to encage them ; but he shows his ge- 
nuine humanity in instructing us how 
to render happy and healthful their 
imprisonment. He says very prettily, 
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‘© What are town-gardens and shrub- 
beries in squares, but an attempt. ¥o 
ruralize the city? Sos is the dee 
sire in man to participate in country 
pleasures, that he tries to bring some 
of them even to his room. Plants and 
birds are sought after with avidity, and 
cherished with delight. With ome 
he endeavours to make his apartments 
resemble a garden; and thinks of 
groves and fields, as he listens to the 
wild sweet melody ef his little captives. 
Those who keep and take an interest 
in song-birds, are often, at a loss how 
to treat their little warblers duri 

illness, or to prepare the proper f 

best suited to their various constitu- 
tions ; but that knowledge is absolute« 
ly necessary to preserve these little 
creatures in health: for want of it, 
young amateurs and bird-fanciers have 


. often seen, with regret, many of their 


favourite birds perish.” - 
Now, here we confess is a good phy 
sician. In Edinburgh we understand 
there are about 500 meilical practition- 
ers on the human race,—and we have 
dog-doctors, and horse-doctors, who 
come out in numbers--but we have 
had no bird-doctors. Yet often, too 
often, when the whole house rings 
from garret to cellar with the cries of 
children teething, or in the hoopings 
cough, the little linnet sits silent on 
his perch, a moping bunch of feathers, 
and then falls down dead, when his 
lilting life might have heen saved by 
the simplest medicinal food skilfully 
administered. Surely if we have phy- 
sicians to attend our tread-mills, and 
regulate the diet and day’s work of 
merciless ruffians, we should not suf- 
fer our innocent and ul prisoners 
thus to die unattended. Why do not 
the Ladies of Edabaray Te them- 
selves into a Society for this purpose ? 
Not one of all the Slleanieen in 
the world has been able to tell us what 
ishappiness. Sterne’s Starling is weak- 
ly supposed to have been miserable, 
Probatl he was one of the most con 
tented birds in the universe. Does 
confinement,—the closest, most uns 
companioned confinement—make one 
of ourselves unhappy? Is the shoes 
maker, sitting with his head on his 
knees in a hole in the wall from morne 
ing to night, in any respect to be pi- 
tied? Is the solitary orphan, that sits 
all day sewing in a garret, while the 
old woman for whom she works is out 
washing, an object of compassion ? or 
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the widow of fourscore, hurkling over 
the embers, with a stump of a pipe in 
her toothless mouth? Is it so sad a 
thing indeed to be alone? or to have 
one’s motions circumscribed within 
the narrowest imaginable limits >— 
Nonsense all. Nine-tenths of man- 
kind, in manufacturing and commer- 
cial countries, are cribbed and confi- 
‘ned into little room,—generally, in< 
deed, together, but often solitary. 
Then, gentle reader, were you ever in 
a Highland shieling? It is built of turf, 
and is literally alive ; for the beautiful 
heather is blooming, and wild-flowers 
too—and walls and roof are one sound 
of bees. The industrious little crea- 
tures must have come several long 
miles for their balmy spoil. There is 
but one human creature in that shiel- 
ing, but he is not at all solitary. He no 
more wearies of that lonesome place, 
than do the sun-beams or the shadows. 
To himself alone, he chants his old 
Gaelic songs, or frames wild ditties of 
his own to the raven or red deer. 
Months thus pass on ; and he descends 
again to the lower country. Perhaps he 
goes to the wars—fights—bleeds—and 
returns to Badenoch or Lochaber ; and 
once more, blending in his imagination 
the battles of ‘his own regiment, in 


Egypt, or Spain, or at Waterloo, with 
the deeds done of yore by Ossian sung, 
lies contented by the door of the same 


shieling, restored and beautified, in 
which he had dreamt away the sum- 
mers of his youth. 

To return to birds in cages ;—they 
are, when well, uniformly as happy as 
the day is long. What else could oblige 
them, whether they will or no, to burst 
out into song,—to hop about so plea- 
sed and pert,—to play such fantastic 
tricks like so many whirligigs,—to 
sleep so soundly, and to awake into a. 
wall, shrill, compressed twitter of joy 
at the dawn of light ? So utterly mis- 
taken was Sterne, and all the other sen- 
timentalists, that his Starling, who he 
absurdly opined was wishing to get 
out, would not have stirred a peg had 
the door of his cage been flung wide 
open, but would have pecked like a 
very game-cock at the hand inserted 
to give him his liberty. Depend upon 
it, that Starling had not the slightest 
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idea of what he was saying; and had 
he been up to the meaning of his words, 
would have been shocked at his mun- 
grateful folly. Look at Canaries, and 
Chaffinches, and Bullfinches, and “ the 
rest,” how they amuse themselves for 
a while flitting about the room, and 
then finding how dull a thing it is to 
be citizens of the world, bounce up to 
their cages, and shut the door from 
the inside, glad to be once more ‘at 
home. Begin to whistle or sing your. 
self, and forthwith you have a duet, or 
a trio. We can imagine no more pé 
fectly tranquil and cheerful life 

that of a Goldfinch in a cage, in Spring, 
with his wife and his children. Al 
his social affections are cultivated to 
the utmost. He possesses many ac- 
complishments unknown to his brs« 
thren among the trees ;—he has never 
known whatit is to want a meal in times 
of the greatest scarcity; and he ad- 
mires the beautiful frost-work on the 
windows when thousands of his fea- 
thered friends are buried in the snow, 
or what is almost as bad, baked up 
into pies, and devoured by a large sup- 
per-party of both sexes, who fortif 
their flummery and flirtation by suc 
viands, and, remorseless, swallow do- 
zens upon dozens of the warblers of 
the woods. 

Ay, ay, Mr Goldy! you are won- 
dering what I am now doing, and 
speculating upon me with arch eyes 
and elevated crest, as if you would 
know the subject of my lucubrations. 
What the wiser or better wouldst thou 
be of human knowledge? Sometimes 
that little heart of thine goes pit-a-pat, 
when a great, ugly, staring contributor 
thrusts his inquisitive nose within the 
wires—or when a strange cat glides 
round and round the room, fascinating 
thee with the glare of his fierce fixed 
eyes ;—but what is all that to the woes 
of an Editor >—Yes, sweet simpleton ! 
do you not know that I am the Editor 
of Blackwood’s Magazine—Christo- 
pher North! Yes, indeed, we are that 
very man,—that self-same much-ca- 
lumniated man-monster and Ogre.— 
There, there !—perch on my shoulder, 
and let us laugh together at the whole 
world. 
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MOORE'S LIFE OF SHERIDAN.* 


In spite of all the sins, both of omis- 
sion and commission, with which To- 
ry, Whig, and Radical Journals have, 
perhaps justly, charged them, these 
are two volumes of extraordinary in- 
terest—nor are they discreditable to 
Mr Moore. The subject was, indeed, 
a most difficult and dangerous one, 
nor was it possible for a man of Mr 
Moore's | poral opinions, tempera- 
ment, and genius, to treat it without 
involving himself in a sea of troubles. 
No doubt, were we to submit his 
work to a strict and wnapraing, scruti- 
ny, we could get up a long, laboured 
article, full of refutations and imputa- 
tionsand confutations, that would prove 
him to be one of the greatest criminals 
on.our annual Calendar. But as we 
have declared this to be a month of 
Mercy—we shall treat Mr Moore with 
a gory that may well surprise 
and delight him—a gentleness, in- 
deed, which even in our most trucu- 
lent Numbers we generally display to- 
wards every writer who has at any 
time delighted us—and need we say, 
that that has been done by the poet of 
Lalla Rookh ? 

Let us take first the Politics—and 
get done with them in not many words 
—then a paragraph or two about She- 
ridan, as Richard Brinsley in domes- 
tic and social life—and finally, a few 
remarks on his Dramatic Genius. Each 
of these three subjects would furnish 
matter for an article—but we hate 
prosing—so hope to settle them all in 
one sober and sensible sheet. 

Never was any secret betrayed with 
more naiveté, than the account which 
Mr Moore gives of the principles of 
the Whigs, in advocating and fostering 
the cause of reform. We cannot ima- 
gine theamazed looks with which Lord 
Grey, and the remnants and refuse of 
the Fox party, must have read the 

e alluded to, without bursting 
into immoderate and remorseless 
laughter. Never was such a charge 
made by any of all the adversaries of 
the Foxites, as that little passage con- 
tains, where our author, speaking of 
the institution of the society of “‘ The 
Friends of the People,” explains the 
real views and motives with which 
Fox, Grey, Sheridan, &c. connected 


themselves with that seditious confe- 
deracy. But the exposure of the hypo- 
crisy is too interesting to be merely 
adverted to; we must, in justice to Mr 
Moore’s simplicity and te Whig ho- 
nesty, quote 

“ In the Spring of this year was esta- 
blished the Society of ‘ The Friends of 
the People,’ for the express purpose of 
obtaining a Parliamentary Reform. To 
this Association, which, less for its pro- 
fessed object than for the republican ten- 
dencies of some of its members, was par- 
ticularly obnoxious to the loyalists of the 
day, Mr Sheridan, Mr Grey, and many 
others of the leading persons of the Whig 
party, belonged. Their Address to the 
People of England, which was put forth 
in the month.of April, contained an able 
and temperate exposition of the grounds 
upon which they sought for Reform ; and 
the names of Sheridan, Mackintosh, 
Whitbread, &c., appear on the list of the 
Committee by which this paper was drawn 
up. 

- It is a proof of the little zeal which 
Mr Fox felt at this period on the subject 
of Reform, that he withheld the sanction 
of his name from a Society, to which so 
many of his most intimate political friends 
belonged. Some notice was taken in the 
House of this symptom of backwardness 
in the cause; and Sheridan, in replying 
to the insinuation, said, that ‘ they want- 
ed not the signature of his Right Ho- 
nourable Friend to assure them of his 
concurrence. They had his bond in the 
steadiness of his political principles and 
the integrity of his heart.” Mr Fox him- 
self, however, gave a more definite expla- 
nation of the circumstance. ‘ He might 
be asked,’ he said, ‘ why his name was not 
on the list of the Society for Reform ? 
His reason was, that though he saw great 
and enormous grievances, he did not see 
the remedy.’ It is to be doubted, indeed, 
whether Mr Fox ever fully admitted the 
principle upon which the demand for a 
Reform is founded. When he afterwards 
espoused the question so warmly, it seems 
to have been merely as one of those wea- 
pons caught up in the heat of a warfare, 
in which Liberty itself appeared to him 
too imminently endangered, to admit of 
the consideration of any abstract princi- 
ple, except that summary one of the right 
of resistance to power abused. From 
what has been already said, too, of the 
language held by Sheridan on this subject, 
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it may be concluded that, though fur more 
ready than his friend to inscribe Reform 
upon the banner of the party, he had even 
still less made up his mind as to the prac- 
ticability or expediency of the measure. 
Looking upon it as a question, the agita- 
tion of which was useful to Liberty, and 
at the same time counting upon the im- 
probability of its objects being accomplish- 
ed, he adopted at once, as we have seen, 
the most speculative of all the plans that 
had been proposed, and flattered himself 
that he thus secured the benefit of the ge- 
neral principle, without risking the incon- 
venience of any of the practical details.” 

But this insincerity of the Whigs in 
the cause of reform, about which they 
raised such clamours to molest the 
possessors ofs place and patronage, is 
still more clearly described in an ear- 
lier part of the work, and that passage 
also, in justice to all parties, should 
be extracted. It is where our author 
speaks of Sheridan’s debut as a politi- 
lan. 

* In the society of such men the des- 
tiny of Mr Sheridan could not be long 
in fixing. On the one side, his own keen 
thirst for distinction, and, on the other, 
a quick and sanguine appreciation of the 
service that such talents might render in 
the warfare of party, could not fail to 
hasten the result that both desired. 

“‘ His first appearance before the pub- 
lic as a political character was in con- 
junction with Mr Fox, at the beginning 
of the year 1780, when the famous Re- 
solutions on the State of the Represen- 
tation, signed by Mr Fox as chairman of 
the Westminster Committee, together 
with a Report on the same subject from 
the Sub-committee, signed by Sheridan, 
were laid before the public. Annual 
Parliaments and Universal Suffrage were 
the professed objects of this meeting ; 
and the first of the Resolutions, sub- 
scribed by Mr Fox, stated that ‘ Annual 
Parliaments are the undoubted right of 
the people of England.’ 

“ Notwithstanding this strong declara- 
tion, it may be doubted whether Sheridan 
was, any more than Mr Fox, a very sin- 
cere friend to the principle of Reform ; 
and the manner in which he masked his 
disinclination or indifference to it was 
strongly characteristic both of his hu- 
mour and his tact. Aware that the wild 
scheme of Cartwright and others, which 
these Resolutions recommended, was 
wholly impracticable, he always took re- 
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fuge in it when pressed upon the subject, 
and would laughingly advise his political 
friends to do the same ;—~‘ Whenever 
any one,’ he would say, ‘ proposes to. 
you a specific plan of Reform, always 
answer that you are for nothing short of 
Annual Parliaments and Universal Suf- 
frage—there you are Safe.’ _ He also had 
evident delight, when talking on this 
question, in referring to a jest of Burke, 
who said that there had arisen a new 
party of Reformers, still more orthodox 
than the rest, who thought Annual Par- 
liaments far from being sufficiently fre- 
quent, and who, founding themselves on 
the latter words of the statute of Edward 
ITI., that ‘a Parliament shall be holden’ 
every year onee, and more often if need 
be,” were known by the denomination of 
the Oftener-if-need-bes. ‘ For my part," 
he would add, in relating this, ‘ I am an 
Oftener-if-need-be.’ Even when most 
serious on the subject (for, to the last, 
he professed himself a warm friend to 
Reform) his arguments had the air of 
being ironical and insidious. To Annual 
Parliaments and Universal Suffrage, he 
would say, the principles of representa- 
tion naturally and necessarily led,—any 
less extensive proposition was a base 
compromise and a dereliction of right; 
and the first encroachment on the people 
was the act of Henry VI., which limited 
the power of election to forty-shilling 
freeholders within the county, whereas 
the real right was in the ‘ outrageous 
and excessive’ number of people, by 
whom the ‘preamble recites* that the 
choice had been made of late.—Such 
were the arguments by which he affected 
to support his cause, and it is not diffi- 
cult to detect the eyes of the snake glis- 
tening from under them.” 

When the Whig-club dinners are 
remembered—the meetings in Palace 
Yard—the motions in the House of 
Commons, to say nothing of the hob- 
bernobbery of the Duke of Norfolk 
with Wishart the tobacconist—history 
loses her gravity, and holds both her 
sides. The poor Whigs wanted but 
this to render their degradation as 
complete as their influence and pre- 
tensions have become despicable. But 
the worst part of the effect of the 
simplieity with which these exposures 
of the public dishonesty, of so many 
time-honoured and flagrant patriots, 
is the distrust with which it must 
inspire the people against every pub- 
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lie man who 
friend. And yet, in the face of this 
“ peaching” of his whole political as- 
sociates, Mr Moore impugns the in- 
tegrity of Mr Burke! He does not, 
certainly, attempt to underrate the 


professes to be their 


wonderful mind and acquirements 
of that extraordinary man; but he 
speaks of him as so enthralled by his 
temper and irascibility, as to have 
been little better than a maniac—an 
inspired maniac he would perhaps be 
willing to allow. But what are we 
to think, either of the candour or the 
discernment of our author, who, with 
the visible demonstration before him 
of all that Burke’s forecasting wisdom 
had predicted—come to pass—acted 
and done—described and recorded in 
the chronicles of every civilized nation 
—yet ventures to insinuate that the 
influence upon the prophet himself, 
of the stupendous apocalypse with 
which he roused and alarmed the 
world, was the effect of a sordid calcu- 
lation—the consent of his poverty to a 
crime! And, forsooth, because it was 
the opinion of those pure and precious 
reformers—those “‘ Friends of the 
people,” with whom he had acted, till 
they became such friends of the peo- 
ple as Mr Moore has in his simplicity 
described. In quitting them, it is 
alleged, that he sold himself to the 
ministry, when, in point of fact, ex 
cept in the simple principle of hos- 
tility to France, it is matter of history 
and moral demonstration, that there 
was little communion of spirit, or com- 
mon scope of intelligence, between 
Burke and Pitt, or any of the pro- 
minent members of the administration 
as it stood prior to the accession of the 
seceding Whigs. But Moore attack- 
ing Burke, is the antelope attacking 
the elephant—the war elephant, cas- 
tled and garrisoned with all his gor- 
geous trappings gloriously upon him, 
as he comes forth from the orient 
gates of imperial palaces, amidst the 
Nabobs and Rajahs of the Indus and 
the Ganges. 

Humiliating as the views of hu- 
man nature are, which the Memoirs 
of Sheridan lay open, in the conduct 
of his political associates—there are 
yet passages which must awaken feel- 
ings of intenser mortification than 
even those which draw so much symi- 
pathy towards him, in as much as 
they affect the secret sentiments of 
every man of talent, who, without 
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family consideration or political ener- 
gy, has the misfortune to incur the 
acquaintance of the great. Mr Moore 
touches the subject with the delicacy 
peculiar to his poetical pen, and con- 
sidering how much he has himself 
experienced of that costly condescen- 
sion, there is perhaps not another pa- 
ragraph in his book so pregnant with 
meaning, as the few sentences in which 
he speaks of Sheridan’s enjoyment of 
the proud consciousness of having sur- 
mounted the disadvantages of birth and 
station, and placed himself on a level 
with the highest and noblest of* the 
land. But mark what follows, and 
let those who are possessed but of ge- 
nius—remember the admonition it 
contains, whenever they may be ho- 
noured with the humbling situation 
of a place at the tables of the lordly. 
— This footing in the society of 
the great he could only have attained 
by Parliamentary eminence. As a 
MERE WRITER, With all his genius, 
HE NEVER WOULD HAVE BEEN THUS 
ADMITTED adeundem among them. 
Talents in literature or science, UN- 
ASSISTED BY THE ADVANTAGES OF 
BinTtH, may lead to association with 
the great, but rarely to equality—it is 
a passport through the well-guarded 
frontier, but no title to naturalization 
within. By him who has not been born 
among them, this can only be achieved 
by votitics.”—Vol. II. p. 73. This 
is well said; but Mr Moore might 
have gone farther—for he must have 
often observed—shall we venture to 
say felt >—that the author or the artist 
at the table of the great, is but as a 
dainty, served up for the entertain- 
ment of the other arrogant guests. 
There are not half-a-dozen tables in 
London of “ the lovers of the arts,” 
as Mick Kelly calls them, which a 
man of genius, unknown in politics, 
who has a right respect for himself, 
would desire often to revisit—so of- 
fensively does the spirit of the legisla< 
tive caste reign at them all. 

There is one part of this work which 
will be read with interest and with sur- 
prise—we refer to Sheridan’s intimac 
with his present Majesty—and we will 
venture to assert, that every word Mr 
Moore says regarding it will be worm- 
wood and gall to many a proud and 
pompous Whig. One thing it makes 
out very clearly, viz. that there ne- 
ver did exist between the Prince of 
Wales and Mr Fox that entire and 
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which it has been so long the en- 
deavour of Whiggery to t— 
first, as an inducement, prior to the 
establishment of the ncy, to draw 
recruits to their stan —and, se- 
cond, as a pretext for the abuse, with 
which they have clamoured against 
him for his personal independence 
subsequent to that era. It appears 
to be matter of historical fact, that 
in the secret negotiations during the 
year 1789, when the Regency ques- 
tion first arose, Mr Fox was not even 
then the first person in the confidence 
of his Royal Highness ; and that what 
has been called his Royal Highness’s 
desertion of his early friends, is just 
one of those factious cries which re- 
quire but a plausible show of outward 
circumstances to give them currency. 
That his Royal Highness, by daring 
to act according to the determination 
of his own judgment, did disappoint 
many expectants, and that their pa- 
trons ascribed the cause rather to his 
faithlessness than to their own over- 
estimated influence with him, admits 
of no doubt whatever ; but whatever 
may have been thesocial intimacy of the 
Prince—his youthful companionship 
—with Lord Grey and Mr Fox, it by 
no means appears very clear that he 
ever did regard them prospectively as 
his ministers. That he contemplated 
.the probability of having them about 
himself in the great offices of the 
household, is, we think, not to be dis- 
puted ; but we suspect he had seen 
too much of the character of both the 
one and the other, ever to have ima- 

ined they were qualified for the of- 

ces of the state. For the one, by his 
dangerous facility of temper, however 
well, for the short time he was in 
power, he may have acted, as new 
brooms sweep clean, was unfitted to 
withstand the hydra importunities of 
a government like that of England ; 
and the other, by his impracticable 
fastidiousness, was still less adapted 
for those details and daily obtrusions 
in office, to which the minister of a 
free people must constantly submit. 
There does indeed appear to have 
been a prodigious deal of double-deal- 
ing about the whole Whig party ; and 
it is impossible to be grave, when re- 
marking the manner in which our 
biographer has exposed it. The ac- 


count he has given of the views and 
principles of the leaders on the ques 
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tion of Parliamentary Reform, was 
bad enough for them all; but the 
light he has let in upon the state of 
their connexion with the Prince of 
Wales, is still worse. Who could have 
imagined that ever Shakspeare’s know. 
ledge of man would have received in 
any point such an illustration as the 
simple expression of—‘ Master Shal- 
low, I owe you a thousand pounds !” 
obtained in the looks and feelings of 
the Whigs, when they found the 
Prince had resolved to betake himself 
to counsellors in more esteem with 
the kingdom ! 7 

But the most interesting part of all 
this party history, is the constancy of 
the’ Prince’s attachment to Sheridan, 
Of the talents, the practical knowledge 
of mankind, and of the tact of that 
singular being, his Royal Highness 
seems to have been uniformly sensi- 
ble ; and to have consulted and trusted 
him in what respected his own cha- 
racter towards the public, much more 
confidentially than he did any other 
of those who arrogated to themselves 
the title of “ the Prince’s friends.” 

Mr Moore says little satisfactory on 
the subject of the well-known cool- 
ness between Sheridan and Fox du- 
ring the Talent administration—We 
would ask, does he abstain from doing 
so? He is not ignorant of the cause, 
or we must question the wonted fa- 
culty of his eyes and ears. The thing, 
however, is of no particular conse- 
quence ; nor perhaps would it much 
redound to the honour of Mr Fox, 
were it known. It is enough that the 
world knows how inadequate the place 
of Treasurer of the Navy was to the 
station Sheridan occupied in the eyes 
of the country—a circumstance which 
might induce some to fancy that the 
alleged coolness was not, as it has 
been insinuated, altogether a pulling 
up into dignity on the part of Fox, 
in consequence of Sheridan’s circum- 
stances, but perhaps was rather a 
withdrawing from him and his new 
associates on the part of Sheridan, in 
consequence of being consigned to an 
office so unworthy of his talents. Be 
this, however, as it may, whatever the 
cause of coolness was between these 
two orators, it is evident that it did 
not extend its influence to the Prince 
of Wales ; for we find that, on the eve 
of the regency, Sheridan was deepest 
in the councils and bosom of his Royal 
Highness—indeed so much so, that it 
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had the effect of preventing the Lords 
Grey ‘and Grenville, from forming an 


administration. The manner in which 
pet, because the Prince 
ed to improve their draft of 


“the auswer to the House of Commons, 
and to make it more congenial to his 


own sentiments, was eminently ab- 


_surd; but the tone in which they re- 


sented to his Royal Highness the con- 
sultation he had held with Sheridan on 
the subject, deserves, and will ever ob- 
tain, a stronger epithet than only that 
of foolish. 

But after all that confidence, how, 


. it will be said by the Whigs, did the 


Prince in the end treat this beloved 
Sheridan ? We will state at once our 


.own opinion, JUST AS HIS ROYAL 
, HIGHNESS AS A GENTLEMAN OUGHT 
-20 HAVE DONE. He bestowed upon 


him a handsome sinecure for life ; and 


-when apprised that he was reduced to 


extreme poverty by the consequences, 


-less of his own imprudence t the 


backing he received from Whitbread, 
and other similar friends, in his em- 
barrassed theatrical property, his Royal 
Highness, in the most delicate way pos- 


-sible, intimated that the means were 
-ready to procure him every comfort. It 
- was silly, nay worse—it was insulting 
-and contemptible to reject the boon— 
and then to cry out, that it was sent too 


late, especially when the parties who 


advised that most injurious step, per- 
fectly well knew that the relief was 


offered in the very moment that the 
need was made known. 

We wonder, however, in all that 
has been whined about Sheridan’s 

verty at the last, how so little has 
_ said of Mrs Sheridan’s conduct. 
What became of her separate settle- 
ment at that time, to which She- 
ridan contributed fifteen thousand 

unds? Was it in pledge? We be- 
ieve not. Surely it was not likely 
to occur to any person who knew her 
circumstances, to imagine that her 
husband would be allowed to perish, 
as it were, in want; and where, too, 
were all those splendid friends whose 
eleemosynary liberality enabled Mr 
Fox to maintain the rank of his birth af- 
ter he had squandered both patrimony 
and pensions? Poor Sheridan had no 
patrimony. The a income he ac- 
quired and spent with those friends 
was earned by his own talents. But, 
alas! he was grown old, and fallen 
into infirmities, and could no longer 
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serve the purposes of those cold and 
haughty peerages, over whom and 
whose cause the glory of his manhood 
shed such un lustre. To 
have paid the debts of Sheridan by sub- 
scription, was an undertaking which 
those who reflected for a moment on 
the subject never conceived either 
practicable or probable ; but the whole 
noble herd who deserted him in his 
utmost need, well knew that they 
themselves were the causes of the per- 
secutions and the miseries of his last 
hours. His death-bed was beset by 
duns aud bailiffs, in the hope of wring 
ing from him a supplication to the in- 
solent charity of those who afterwards 
so audaciously attended his funeral. 
But though the —- of his debts 
was not within the scope of any rea- 
sonable proposal, a composition to ob- 
tain the relief of a discharge might 
have been accomplished ; no one, how- 
ever, interposed to mediate such an 
arrangement with the creditors. But 
that was not surprising, for a rational 
man of business was not to be found 
at any time among the Whigs. How 
then, when the question was how to 
assist a man who had exalted them to 
such a pitch of consideration in. the 
eyes of the world, were they likely to 
produce one, when the person to be 
assisted could serve them no more? 
And yet these same Whigs, with all 
their paper trumpets—the daily, the 
monthly, and the quarterly press— 
have never ceased to proclaim how 
much he was shamefully forsaken by 
the King, although it appears, even by 
Mr Moore’s account, that of all the 
public friends of Sheridan his Majesty 
alone was true; and that, aware of 
his afflicting embarrassments, his Ma- 
jesty actually offered to procure him 
a seat in Parliament, to protect him 
from the importunity of his creditors. 
That it was not accepted, and for the 
reasons explained by his biographer, 
reflects honour on the high-mindedness 
of Sheridan; but the offer does not 
detract, in any degree, from the cha- 
racter of the King. 

There are, no doubt, spirits among 
the Whigs who will represent his Ma- 
a fe conduct in thus proposing the 
Parliamentary sanctuary for his old 
friend as a misdemeanour in the trusts 
of the Regency ; but the common sense 
of the world, that sense which consi- 
ders not the theory, but'mere prac- 
tice amidst existing circumstances, 


ils 


will vindicate the motives of the King. 
We feel, however, that upon this topic 
we are saying too much, and that we 
are taking a great liberty in presuming 
- to offer any remark which might be 
construed into a defence of his Ma- 
jesty, when the simple question is, 
whether the Whigs or his Majesty 
were in fault, as respected the latter 
days of Sheridan ; when, in point of 
fact, the King to the last continued 
his friend ; and at the last the Whigs 
would have allowed him to starve, 
and to die neglected. It is, no doubt, 
true, a melancholy truth, that for 
some time before the final extinction, 
that once brilliant spirit, whose splen- 
dour had dazzled nations, suffered a 
dark and disastrouseclipse. Few things 
in authentic story afford a scene half 
so touching as that of such a man as 
Sheridan sitting, in his old age, for- 
lorn of friends and of fortune, weep- 
ing at the fire-side of the honest and 
faithful Kelly, as, with the true- 
heartedness of the ‘ poor fool” in 
Lear, he sung to him his own tender 
and pathetic ballad. 


‘** No more shall the spring my lost plea- 
. sure restore, 
Wncheer’d I still wander alone, 
And sunk in dejection, for ever deplore 
The sweets of the days that are gone. 
While the sun as it rises, to others shines 
bright, 
I think how it formerly shone ; 
While others cuil blossoms, I find but a 
blight, 
And sigh for the days that are gone. 


I stray where the dew falls through 
moon-lighted groves, 
And list to the nightingale’s song, 
Her plaints still remind me of long ba- 
nish’d joys, 
And the sweets of the days that are 
gone. 
Each dew-drop that steals from the dark 
eye, of night, 
Is a tear for the bliss that is flown: 
Where others cull blossoms, I find but a 
blight, 
And sigh for the days that are gone.” 


Of Sheridan’s personal character as 
he left it at his death, it would be 
painful indeed to speak. But in his 
youth, and during some part of his 


manhood, it seems to have been in 


some respects estimable. It cannot, 
however, with truth be said, that he 
ever showed the possession of any true, 
warm, unselfish, and disinterested feel- 
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ing, such as endear to us the charae- 
ter of a man for ever, and disposes or 
rather forces us to sink his many vices 
even in his few virtues. From the 
time he left school, he appears to 
have been a reckless lover of pleasure, 
and to have sought nothing but his 
own enjoyment. His birth did not 
throw him into the most reputable 
circles ; and perhaps it is not going 
too far to say, that he never showed 
the soul of a perfect gentleman. There 
is much that is offensive in all that 
story of his first love ; and it is not 
possible to find him afterwards, for 
one single week, unassociated in one 
way or other, with fiddlers, and buf- 
foons, and players, and managers, and 
farce-writers, and melo-dramatic me- 
chanicians, jobbers of all sorts, men 
of the town, the press, and the pri- 
son. 

It would not be easy,—it would be 
impossible, to lay your finger on any 
one noble action of his whole private 
life. In the glow of triumph, when his 
genius was aroused, no doubt his heart 
warmed with many sympathies ; but 
they led to nothing steadfast and per- 
manent. His domestic affections can- 
not be said to have been cold—but cer- 
tainly they were far from being either 
pure or deep ; and many men, unfor- 
tunately as wild, dissipated, and un- 
principled as himself, have retained 
amidst their vices, far more tenderness, 
truth, and sincerity of affection, in 
the most sacred relations of life. 
Bursts of feeling Sheridan sometimes 
showed—or rather bursts of passion ; 
for regret, remorse, shame, and per- 
haps pity, were in his heart rather than 
love. The very triumphs of his genius 
had nothing affecting or august. Va- 
nity and selfishness seem to be almost 
the necessary vices of every professed 
wit ; and the most deplorable thing of 
all is, that a professed wit must per- 
petually be dependent on the frivolous 
and the foolish. For one man of real 
genius like himself, how many wretch- 
ed creatures must Sheridan have 
sought to enliven with his fancy! He 
seems at last to have been driven, even 
in the prime of his talents—to study 
table-talk as a profession,—to have 
lain a-bed devising good things that 
should keep a party awake all the next 
night—and constructing spring-guns 
and man-traps, to set in taverns, or 
even private parlours, that they might 
go off upon some Bond Street puppy, 
or Essex calf, to shake the sides of 
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Yorkshire boobies with inextinguish- 
able laughter. All this must, in the 
course of thirty or forty years, have 
become disheartening and debasing,— 
and even in Mr Moore’s account of 
the matter, one cannot help pitying 

Sheridan, reduced at last to at- 
tempt to do that with infinite labour 
and pains, which can be done effectual- 
ly but by the unpremeditated power 
of genius. 

Yet it can admit of no doubt, that 
in his best days, Sheridan must have 
been an admirable wit at the festive 
poard. He had little or no learning ; 
and was, therefore, wholly free from 
pedantry, the utter destruction of all 
convivial merriment. His knowledge 
of human life was just sufficient to 
render him not absolutely superficial, 
and, therefore, he never penetrated too 
deep for ordinary apprehension. He 
was intimately acquainted with all the 
varieties of what is called, with a some- 
what ludicrous limitation of its lati- 
tude, Life—and, therefore, needed ne- 
ver to be at a loss for illustrations fa- 
miliar to all his listeners. His animal 
spirits seem to have been just suffi- 
ciently irregular to give him in reality 
those occasional moods of compara- 
tive depression that serve to bring out 
the brilliancy of happier hours, and 
which would-be wits often wofully 
strive to forge in their penury. All his 
reading, and all his writing, lay where 
he had found perpetual opportunities 
of plagiarism. His taste was correct, 
and so was his judgment, at least in all 
conversational displays, and his was 
the cheering, inspiring, elevating name 
(well-eathed), of the wittiest of the 
witty, so that all rivals quailed before 
him, and he was still looked up to as 
the leading star. 

We cannot believe, to its fullest ex- 
tent, the account which Mr Moore 
gives us of Sheridan’s painful prepa- 
ration for company, Whatever . iay 
have been his apparent slowness in 
boyhood, nobody can deny that he was 
in conversation one of the wittiest of 
men. Then, he had been a diner-out, 
and a supper-out, and a sleeper-out, 
for many and many a long year, so that 
all the’common-places of conversation 
were familiar to his mind. He was in 

rpetual training ; and, can it be be- 
ieved, that sucha man, soliving, cram- 
med himself with all good things be- 
fore he set out to dine and to dazzle? 

Latterly, he might have done so—no 
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doubt he did—but his spirits were ex- 
hausted ; he knew, that even the inspi- 
ration of the goblet for him was gone— 
that the feeling had left the fancy to 
itself—that the brain was barren be- 
cause the bosom was desolate—that 
the wine of life was on the lees—and, 
thus sick of the society he once de-. 
lighted in, waxing old “ and misera-: 
bly poor,” not much respected now by 
any one, and despised by himself—no 
wonder that Yorick, if he still were 
ambitious to set the table in 4 roar, 
should be driven to the dismal der- 
nier ressort of the worn-out wit, when 
not one spark of his former fires could. 
be otherwise awakened in the dead 
ashes of his imagination. 

But although we think Sheridan was 
a brilliant wit, we never can believe 
that he was a great orator. In nothing 
so much as in oratory, may the world 
be abused by a man gifted with fancy 
and powers of speech. . Sheridan had 
an ear for sonorous declamation ; and 
his imagination supplied him with a 
multitude of figures of speech. He in- 
fused a certain fervour into his periods; 
and by gross exaggeration and false- 
hood, which the excited public feeling 
greedily swallowed, he no doubt work, 
ed upon the minds even of first-rate 
men to a degree that is scarcely credi- 
ble, if we believe them to have been 
perfectly sincere in their emotions and 
their eulogies. For our own part, we 
shall never believe that Burke thought 
Sheridan the greatest of all orators. 
He expressed that belief in an odd 
fashion, when he said that Sheridan’s 
speech was neither poetry nor prose, 
but something better than either—the 
severest criticisin that could have been 
made on all that fustian and rhodo- 
montade. What remains of it—in all 
the forms alike—is execrably bad ; nor 
is there any writer of any character 
who would not be ashamed to have 
written it ; nor any orator who would 
be proud to have delivered it at a 
tavern dinner. But get the ear of your 
audience—nay, get their minds and 
their hearts, by means of some passion 
or prejudice not at all of your awaken 
ing—pour forth upon them words— 
words—words—be apparently impas- 
sioned, rapt yourself—and having once 
got hold of them, never relax your 
hold—out then with tropes, figures, 
metaphors, and similies, in what a 
pears to be one uncontrollable flood, or 
sudden blaze ; but allof which has been. 
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written, and re-written, and delivered, 
twenty times before, till it isas part of 
3 and can there be any doubt 
that will prevail over assembled 
crowds, and on some fortunate occasion 
perhaps win the everlasting fame of a 
t speaker, omnipotent over the 
feelings and judgments of men? Such 
things have often been, and perhaps 
are not achievable but by men of ge- 
nius, although that is doubtful ; but 
that such triumphs, splendid as they 
are, are positive proofs of surpassing 
eloquence—eloquence true as that of 
Pericles or Demosthenes, or Chatham 
or Grattan—will not be thought by any 
one who knows under what delusion 
the spirits of men may be brought, 
when swayed by their own united sym- 
pathies, and the prodigious power of 
all their suddenly roused and unrea- 
soning passions. 

We have left ourselves no room to 
moralize ; and, indeed, it is well, for 
the chief reason why the world dis- 
likes moralizing writers is, that on all 

t and affecting occasions it mora- 
Fires for itself. When men of genius 
disgrace and degrade. themselves, or 
by any means whatever are seen to be 

and degraded, does not the 

world weep? It has many faults, but 
it is not a cold-hearted world. It 
says, “* Let every man take care of 
himself, and should he not do so, but 
perish in want and misery, I will weep 
over him, if at least he be a man 
whom living I admired or loved.” 
This is all that can be expected, all 
that ought to be done, and were it 
otherwise, we should be worse off 
than we are in this state of being. 
Sheridan would ruin himself, and he 
did so, in soul, body, and estate. 
Some of his friends behaved well to 
him—others ill—others indifferently, 
but to himself he himself behaved 
worst of all, and thence a us mee 
tation, » starvation, death, 
a an = tm tn The laws of 
society, good and honest, but, no 
doubt, somewhat stern and inexorable 
laws, took their usual course, and had 
their revenge at Jast on him who had 
so often held them in derision. Ri- 
chard Brinsley Sheridan was for many 
not an honest man. Charity 

Lass both its character and its power 
on the unprincipled, and all the friends 
on earth could not bave saved him 
from ruin. Richardson, we believe, 
or some one of his many social friends, 
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said, ‘“‘ That make Sheridan rich, and 
you would immediately make hiiy 
everything that was good.” A sorry 
saying! and a severe libel on his chew 
racter. Give a man all he could de 
sire in this life, and he will neither 
beg, borrow, nor steal ! ; 
We remember the editor of the 
Edinburgh Review having been much 
abused, some years ago, for writing 
rather sharply, in an article about 
Burns, of the improvident habits of 
too many men of genius. The sentis 
ments he then uttered were most ex. 
cellent. Because Nature gives a man 
a vivid imagination——fancy—wit—elo- 
quence—and so forth, does she give to 
him any sort of right whatever to act 
immorally or dishonestly, more than 
to the veriest dolt that ever broke 
stones, without a thought beyond, for 
the Macadamizing of the highways? 
The temptations of the latter to drink, 
devour, deceive, lie all day a-bed, run 
into debt, cheat, swindle, steal,rob, and 
murder, are far—far greater than any 
temptations that can assail the mana- 
ger of Drury-Lane, or any other the- 
atre. But no excuse for a dull, stu- 
pid, heavy man, who keeps the table 
on a snore, when he cheats his credi- 
tors. It goes hard enough with him, 
should he even be an honest bankrupt. 
Decent, prosperous people, are shy of 
his company, and do not immediately 
recognize his person in the cabin of a 
steam-boat. But be a wit and a ge- 
nius—and not only will your vices and 
delinquencies be pardoned, when you 
are alive, but after death you will un- 
dergo a sort of a dubious canonization. 
All your friends, perhaps éVen your 
King, who had often and often kept 
you from jail, will be abused for not 
obliging you to be an honest man. To 
ak the truth of you—that is, to say 
at you were a dishonest man—will be 
accounted shameful scurrility against 
the-dead. Of your brutal habits— 
your loose manners—your shameful 
and shameless sensualities—your utter 
destitution of all manliness of soul— 
and seared callousness alike to princi- 
ple and feeling—no man must speak, 
as he values the character of a gentle- 
man—and no one, it will be-said, who 
knows how to appreciate genius, and 
mourn over its extinction, will feel any 
disposition to remember such things of 
him, whose sallies of wit were inex- 
haustible, whose repartees were irre- 
sistible, whose prologues and. epi- 
9 
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logues could save plays from bein 
damned, who absolutely wrote rm 
thing nearly as good as the Beggar's 
and never was known to be at a 

loss even for a pun in all his life. 

. We have now spoken out, freely and 
‘without restraint, and be it, without 
much consideration ; for on a subject 
go notorious, what need of considera- 
tion ? Mr Moore has, we think, pitch- 
ed his tone with sound judgment and 
right feeling, when speaking of She- 
ridan’s general character. We have 
heard him blamed, most absurdly, for 
unsparing severity, but no charge can 
be more unfounded. He has not hid- 
den the truth under too deep veil, nei- 
ther has he blazoned it forth. Every- 
body sees what his own opinions and 
sentiments are, and while he has de- 
ceived no one, he has, asa biographer, 
endeavoured to present the subject of 
his memoir in as favourable a light as 
possible. A more timid and tempo- 
rizing biographer would have left on 
our minds a more painful impression ; 
a less sympathizing biographer would 
have left sterner thoughts. Men will 
judge for themselves ultimately of the 
merits and demerits of Sheridan as a 
man; but they will not demand the 
utmost justice from the writer of the 
Memoirs of such a man as Sheridan. 
It was his duty not to blind the world, 
if, indeed, that had been possible ; it 
was his duty, too, to havea kind lean- 
ing towards so highly-gifted a man, 
and in decidedly showing that, he has 
done credit both to his own head and 
his own heart. He has, on the whole, 
executed a difficult task better—at 
least as well as any one we could name ; 
and the reception of these volumes, 
with all their imperfections, proves, 
that the work is honourable both to 

himself and the unfortunate subject. 
Of Sheridan, as a dramatist, there 
can be but one opinion. He stands at 
the head of all- comedy since Shak- 
speare. ‘Tried on the three questions, 
of plot, character, and dialogue, he is 
superior to all of France, Spain, and 
England. Moliére has more humour, 
a stronger conception of comic con- 
trast, and a more decided expression 
of human absurdity; but he is as 
coarse in his materials, as rude in their 
management. The variety and inven- 
tion of Calderon will probably never 
be a but his » ser ew med 
cy venture supersedes character, 

Vou. XIX. 
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and is fatal to interest in the catas- 
trophe. 

Jonson in character, Cibber in plot, 
and Congreve in dialogue, have exhi- 
bited great powers. But their merits 
are now too remote for admiration on 
the stage. Their coarseness is exces- 
sive; their views of life were taken 
either from books or from an exclu- 
sive class of society ; with much ad- 
mirable art, they give but little evi- 
dence of having looked into the nature 
of even their own day ; and their co- 
medies have thus disappeared from 
the stage. It is the combination of 
singular dexterity of dramatic lan- 
guage, happy insight into the peculia- 
rities of the better rank of society, and 
simplicity and strength of plot, that 
make Sheridan to this hour the re- 
source of the British theatre. 

Sheridan’s first comedy, ‘‘ The Ri- 
vals,” was brought out at Covent- 
Garden on the 17th of January 1775. 
As he was born in September 1751, 
he was then little more than twenty- 
three years old. There were theatri- 
cal delays, too, in the production of 
this play. Sheridan, in a preface of 
thanks to Harris the manager, men- 
tions his original work as having been 
twice the length, which was “ kindly 
cut down by Mr Harris's judgment to 
its present size,”—a kindness which, 
however absolutely essential, was per- 
haps remembered in Puff’s agonies, 
—the “ prompter’s double cuts.”— 
All this must have taken time, and in 
our conjecture he may be concluded 
to have written the play at one-and- 
twenty. 

Early instances of skill in comedy 
have not been unfrequent ; but She- 
ridan’s style bas a characteristic know- 
ledge of the world, an easy finesse, 
and a sly severity, that at once dis- . 
tinguish him from his predecessors, 
and seem toimply maturity of mixing 
with mankind. 

Yet all this may have been with- 
outa miracle. Weare to recollect, in 
the first place, Sheridan’s genealogy. 
He was the son of a theatrical mana- 
ger, and of a popular authoress and 
dramatist. He imbibed the drama on 
both sides. All his early habitudes 
were connected with the drama. The 
family library was a repertorium of 
plays; he probably never heard his 
father speak of anything with respect 
but a stock-piece, nor the family cir- 
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cle, in their most confidential moods, 
converse agenengnine with more en- 
thusiasm the prospects of ‘‘ the 
season.” Surrounded on all hands with 
theatric talk, theatricfriends, and thea- 
tric interests, Sheridan’s first dream 
of glory or food must have visited him 
in the shape of stage triumph. Here 
was the inspiration. 

In the second place, Sheridan’s ear- 
liest residence was with his family in 
Bath. In the salient time of life, when 
man takes his direction for every fu- 
ture year of it, when the sight of a 
tmilitia parade incites him into the fu- 
ture conqueror of India or the Penin- 
sula, or the sight of the four-and-twen- 
ty “* prebendaries,” each snug in his 
8 
“ With the Dean, the Bishop, and Vicars 

choral,” 


involves his soul in visions of Lawn, 
or the procession of the Judgés to the 
County-hall, inflames him with rival- 
ry of the Hales and Blackstones, and 

e love of black-letter and buzz wigs, 
to the end of his days; or last and 
most visionary, when the sight of wo- 
man in her graces makes him mad, 
guilty of stanzas to the moon, nay, 
rashly resolute enough for matrimony. 
—In that day of vivid impressions, 
Sheridan lived—in Bath ! 

We know no spot on earth which 
more deserves a panegyrist. What is 
our modern boast of charity, with its 

- Bedlams and Bethesdas, the largest of 
them incapable of holding more than 
a very few thousand patients >—What 
are our houses of refuge and hospi- 
tals, compared to the sweeping benec- 
volence of Beau Nash, when he devo- 
ted a whole city to the purpose ; when 
he erected in the swamps of Somerset 
a caravansera five miles round for the 
halt in mind and body, for the incu- 
rably idle, the desperately card-play- 
ing, and the inveterately splenetic ; a 
great and unrivalled receptacle for the 
turgid with idleness, opulence, and 
bile, and the tribes that prey upon 
them by the laws of nature and the 
diploma of the college in Warwick- 
Lane? The language of this assem- 
blage of gossips and hypochondriacs, 
of the T ya living by their wits, and 
the ri ting through a round of 
pills, whist, and mutual sneer, was 

ech ing in Sheridan’s ear from morn- 
ing till night. Here he found his dia- 


logue. 
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In the third place, he was deep 
read in the whole catalogue of forgot. 
ten farces ; and as he had no scruples 
about them, or ~~ else that he 
could turn to profit, he plundered 
without a pang. His characters he 
generally stole ; his plots always. Te 
all this, we must add, that the state 
of his family finances, a state which, 
as all the world knows, has been co- 
pied with filial fidelity, supplied of it. 
self an unequalled access to his know- 
ledge of the world. From the first 
drawing of a “ bill, not to be paid,” 
to the final clearance by the legislato- 
rial abstersion, the whole is a course 
of education. The pleasant subter. 
fuge, the ready invention, the direct 
encounter, and the dexterous retreat, 
are all incomparable sharpeners of the 
wit that lieth in a man ; and perhaps 
the merest rustic would find the six 
weeks of his prison institute place him ‘ 
on a rank with the intellects of even 
an attorney who had never enjoyed 
the same advantage. In matters of 
this order, Sheridan was au fait. His 
first knowledge of money was obvi- 
ously in its issue from a Jew’s pocket, 
and he never wanted a guinea while 
there was a Jew tolend it. According- 
ly, we find that his habitual thoughts 
are borrowed from the same source as 
his treasure ; his choicest witticisms 
turn upon the bill trade, on indorse- 
ments, protests, post-obits, securities, 
flying kites, men of straw, and the 
whole mystery of Hebrew dealings. 
His plays always have a prominent 
Jew, or a Christian a Jew in every- 
thing but beard and Shibboleth. Yet 
the generosity of his nature, gives 
good words, ali that he had to give; 
and he deals not unjustly with the 
character of the ancient nation ; his 
Moses and his Isaac are both pleasant 
fellows, and though a little roguish, a 
sacrifice to truth of character, yet al- 
together not much of a different de- 
scription from the shaven part of man- 
kind. 

It is well known that this clever 
play, with all the advantages of the 
manager's especial confidence of suc- 
cess, of the whole force of his excel- 
lent company, and of all the fame of 
all the pe A yet failed ; was, in 
fact, ‘all but d—d, and was with- 
drawn. Mr Moore attributes this di- 
saster to the bad acting of Lee in 
Sir Lucius. But potent as a single 
unlucky actor may be in the over- 
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throw of an author’s castle in the air, 
the fault was at least divisible with 
the writer. Sir Lucius was too coarse 
a transcript of even the Irish adven- 
turer. Mrs Malaprop, also, brought 
down critical vengeance. The concep- 
tion wanted novelty and nature. Dog- 
berry had long before blundered more 
pleasantly and more to the purpose. 
The lady’s contortions of language 
were pronounced improbable, which, 
in the drama, is equivalent to impos- 
sible. Julia and Falkland, too, were 
felt to be incumbrances, both borrow- 
ed from the Bath boarding-scheols, 
and neither uttering a sentence be- 
yond the calibre of fifteen. 

The play had in addition the inex- 
iable crime of being almost four hours 
| But no man could profit by cor- 
rection more rapidly than Sheridan. 
His play was revised ; the obnoxious 
portions were extracted ; the inordi- 
nate extent was curtailed ; it was re- 
stored to the stage, where it will live 
as long as the language. 

When Marmontel, on his arrival in 
Paris, applied to Voltaire for a royal 
road to fame, the Aristarchus bade 
him write a play. Marmontel wrote 
a tragedy, and on the shoulders of 
“ Dionysius,” meagre as it was, was 
exalted into sudden splendour, was 
feted and fed, invited to the select 
conversaziones of the most select, and 
was in a moment hand and glove with 
all the bluest blues of the city of the 
Graces. 

Sheridan’s theatric success raised 
him into notice, for we then lived in 
an idle time. We were copying France 
with all our tardy souls; and in re- 
turn for the export trade of English 
boots, postilions, and broad-cloth, were 
bringing back, as is our custom, the 
mere tinsel, and unsubstantial fabric of 
the land of tinsel. We even imported 
French manners, principles, and prac- 
tices. A French woman of letters, 
now and then even visited our unro- 
mantic shores, to wonder at the bad 
pronunciation and unteachable morals 
of our women ; and even a royal Duke 
had ventured, for the express purpose 
of hazarding his purse and person, 
among the spurred and booted gene- 
ration of Newmarket. But willing as 
we were to adopt the dissipations of 
the most pestilent capital since Go- 
morrah, we had our reverses as to 
‘other points of similitude, and Sheri- 
dan, talked of as his play was, had to 
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thank for his reception into the bosom 
of the noblesse, claims of a totally dif- 
ferent description. 
“ And on my life, 

That Murphy had a very pretty wife.” 
Sheridan was the husband of the 
prettiest woman of her time. Miss 
Linley’s celebrity was certainly re- 
flected on her husband with rather 
more vividness than the fresty mo- 
rals of our day would desire. She- 
ridan’s elopement with her from the 
very fangs of Matthews—for, on the 
whole, the Captain was a very ras- 
cally and ill-used gentleman, — at- 
tracted the attentions of the women of 
the noblesse : Miss Linley’s share in 
the adventure was not calculated to 
give a very formidable idea of her se- 
verity to future worshippers, and the 
result was a course of attentions to 
both, that turned marriage into a long 
and miserable train of jealousies, anx- 
ieties, and recriminations, ending in 
penitence, almost too late for pardon, 
and regret, when the grave had closed. 

In speaking with scorn of the ha- 
bitual tardiness of the higher orders 
of England—the privileged class of 
rank, opulence, and power—to notice 
men of literary ability,—Heaven for- 
bid that we should speak of it with 
the slightest regret ! The most direct 
and inevitable resolution to lay waste 
and eradicate all that is worth the 
name of literature, would be to chain 
it at the feet of Patricianism. The 
day that “ makes man a slave, takes 
half his worth away.” The sentiment 
is as old as Homer, and will be true 
while there is a man weak enough to 
degrade his genius into dependency 
upon man. 

On the opera of the Duenna, She- 
ridan had expended a considerable 
time ; and his letters to Linley exhi- 
bit bis well-known anxiety in the pre- 
paration of his dramas, careless as he 
was in every other thing upon earth. 
It was perhaps the most successful 
opera upon record. It was played 
seventy-five nights during its. first 
season,—the only intermission being 
a few days at Christmas, and the 
Fridays in every week, .dn which, 
Leoni, as a Jew; could not’ perform. 
The run of the “ Beggar’s — was 
but sixty-three nights. Yet frequency 
of representation is not the highest 
standard. Among the performances of 
even our own day, we have seen a 

German opera, with no plot, or only 
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the heavy and bewildering plot of a 
German romance, and with no other 
dialogue than could be supplied by tran- 
slators, making its way from month 
to month, and from year to year, 
played fifty and sixty nights at each of 
the principal theatres, after having 
been played without intermission du- 
ring the summer, in London, and still 
played, and still popular. In the tri- 
umph of the Freischutz, all dramatic 
merit is out of the question. The story 
lingers intolerably, the characters are 
of the most common-place material of 
melo-drame, the incidents are uncon- 
nected, feeble, and improbable. One 
scene, the Incantation, is striking only 
as a compilation of all the extrava- 
gancies of stage ghost-seeing. The 
foundation of this signal popularity is 
the music ; and even of this music, a 
large portion is singularly heavy and 
repulsive. But as a whole, the com- 
position of the Freischutz is a great 
work. It has singular novelty, rich- 
ness, and appropriateness. Some of 
the melodies seem to be more the im- 
pulse of poetic inspiration than the 
art of the musician ; and the cadences 
and recitations preparatory to the more 
remarkable incidents, give some of the 
first specimens of musical thought that 
Germany has ever boasted. ‘“* The 
Duenna” had the advantage, rare in 
the writings of its indolent author, of 
being brought out at just the time it 
ought. 


It is a curious circumstance, that 
one of the best months of the year 
for bringing out a new play is No- 
vember, while the very next month 
is the very worst ; that the lucky mo- 
ment does not arrive again until Fe- 
bruary ; and that nothing worthy of 
life can hope for it after May. But, 
as in all cases, the longer the time for 
performance, the longer for triumph ; 
the best time must be the earliest, and 
“ The Duenna” appearing in Novem- 
ber, had thus a whole year of fame and 
finance to runs 

** The Beggar’s Opera” was brought 
out in the season of 1727-8 ; but its 
popularity was of an altogether higher 
class. It became at once the single sub- 
ject of theatres, conversation, books, 
engravings, and popularity in all its 
shapes, for an extraordinary length of 
time. It was played in the provincial 
theatres with almost its London fre- 
quency, to the thirtieth and fortieth 
night ; at Bath and Bristol, fifty ; it 


swept everything of rivalry from the 
stage in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
it was performed even in Minorca ; its 
songs were the only music of the fa- 
shionable world ; its poetry was car- 
ried about on fans ; its scenes and mu- 
sic met the eye on screens, and all the 
grotesque and ornamental furniture of 
that stately day, of the toilet and the 
drawing-room. If, inferior to St Ceci- 
lia’s miracle, it drew no angel down; 
it nearly overthrew a minister, and it 
raised an actress to the ducal coronet. 
England was then as whirsically 
prone to discover all excellencies in 
any object of its fickle wonder, as it is 
still. This actress, whom chance flung 
into the part of Polly, was suddenly 
exalted into the possession of every ta- 
lent under heaven. She was fabrica- 
ted into even a wit ; and books were 
published, containing the bon mots 
and repartees of Miss Fenton! Her 
picture eclipsed all the noble portrait- 
ures of the day ; her “ Life” was in- 
vented and published ; her face and 
rson became the standard of grace ; 
er dress superseded French millinery, 
and last, and most improbable of all 
glories, her songs drew back the noble 
worshippers from the Italian Opera. 

The secret of “ The Beggar’s Opera” 
is its admirable adaptation to the pe- 
culiar turn of the English mind ; its 
sound sense, its shrewd satire on ge- 
neral human nature, its vigorous sei- 
zure of national character, and, final- 
ly, its hits at men in office. 

Walpole’s ability as a minister has 
received the praise of Burke, who looks 
upon his solidity and vigour as essen- 
tial to the settlement of the nation af- 
ter the Hanoverian succession. But 
his disregard of the moralities of of- 
fice, his open hire of the press, and the 
general free-living habits of the states- 
man, who declared, that he introduced 
but. “ one topic” after dinner, because 
on that one alone all men of all parties 
were agreed, had left him open to a 
large share of public dislike, uncon- 
nected with even the fiery resentment 
of the exiled faction. Gay, too, had 
his wrongs ; for the poet had been 
treated with dishonest scorn by the 
court party ; a treatment deserved by 
every poet who annexes himself to the 
skirts of any patron ; and Walpole’s 
careless and unrevenging head was the 
safest, if not the loftiest, at which his 
vengeance could be flung. 

It is recorded that great expectation 
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of the satire of the opera was excited, 
and that in the song, 


« When you censure the age, 
Be cautious and sage, 
Lest the courtiers offended should be. 
If you mention vice or bribe, 
*Tis so pat to all the tribe, 
That each cries, ‘ That was levell’d at 
me,’ , le 


the whole audience turned round to 
Walpole’s box, where the minister had 
the courage to be present, and the 
good nature to acknowledge the allu- 
sion but by a smile. 

One of the singularities of this stri- 
king performance, is its utter contrast 
to all the other works of Gay. It is 
one of thirteen dramas of its author, 
of which no man now hears, and which 
never attained any celebrity. It was 
not his first and last, as we have some- 
times seen in the out-break of genius, 
nor his last and best, as sometimes in 
the maturity of stage knowledge. It 
was his seventh. He was born in 
1688 ; he died in 1732; his opera was 
played in the season 1727-8, in his for- 
tieth year ; and with his opera his ge- 
nius expired. - But this is more im- 

robable than that this work should 
an been largely indebted to another 
parentage. Gay's habitual style was 
graceful feebleness. His “‘ Polly,” 
the opera writtem immediately in the 
full inspiration of success, is perhaps 
the tamest production in the language. 
His “ Trivia” is less common-place ; 
but its chief merit with posterity will 
doubtless be its having been capable of 
transfer almost wholly to the “‘ Human 
Life ” of Mr Rogers. 

The solution may be approached by 
our supposing that Swift, who drigin- 
ally suggested, “‘ what a pretty thing 
a Newgate pastoral would make,” was 
the chief maker of the opera. Spence, 
at least a half-informed personage, and 
the humblest harbinger of Boswell, 
tells us, that as it went on, it was read 
at intervals to Swift, Pope, and pro- 
bably their customary fellow-conspira- 
tor in wit and bitterness, Arbuthnot : 
and that they suggested ideas, but 
“ the writing was all Mr Gay’s,” who 
finally retired to Edinburgh, probably 
as to the spot where he might find the 
most elevated attic on the face of the 
earth, if not inhale the most appro- 
priate air for sarcastic inspiration. 

We have now done with “‘ The Beg- 
gar’s Opera ;” its indecencies are inex- 
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cusable in our age, but they are much 
purified, and were virtue to the thea- 
trical tone of its original day ; its en- 
couragement of highway robbery has 
vanished with the years when gentle- 
men took the road after the play, and 
cleared the purses of the Hounslow- 
Heath and Bagshot travellers until 
morning. Its tavern life was the cus- 
tomary recreation of our moral ances- 
tors in the age of chivalry and the 
constitution, “ sixty years ago.” But 
its songs and its wit will live while 
England is England. 

It is pleasant enough to think that 
this opera was lately repelled in Ame- 
rica with the most furious indignation. 
Incledon’s Macheath, the most ge- 
nuine exhibition of the character that 
the world had ever seen, or will ever 
see—the truest compound of the easy 
audacity, unruffled resolution, and 
joyous indulgence of the king of high- 
waymen, was driven off the stage in a 
hurricane of “ national delicacy.” Yet 
America might have exhibited that 
virtue of toleration on her stage, whichr 
she so magnanimously exhibits in re- 
ceiving the refuse of our population. 
The land of refuge for f 5 memwon 
sinners, might have opened its gene- 
rous bosom to some of our sins ; and 
the adventures of the highwayman 
should have found mercy in the eyes 
of Jonathan. 

The plot of “ The Duenna ” is plun- 
dered from Wycherley’s ‘‘ Count 
Wife,” and is the feeblest of Sheridan's 
adoptions. Mr Moore thinks other- 
wise, pronouncing it to be “‘ construct 
ed and managed with considerable 
adroitness, having just material enough 
to be wound out into three acts,” with- 
out too much intricacy or too much 
extension. This is inexact. The only 
intrigue of the piece, is the artifice of 
the Duenna to entrap the Jew into a 
match ; and the whole interest closes 
with her success. The remaining por- 
tion, the escapes of the cloistered fair 
ones, and the mistakes of the lovers, 
are absolute excrescences, endurable 
only for the sake of the past pleasantry. 
But the dialogue throughout is drama- 
tic ; and the scenes between the Jew 
and Don Jerome, while under their 
mutual misconception, are among the 
happiest conceptions of the stage. Mr 
Moore describes the easy and obvious 
wit of those passages, as of the kind 
that is “ produced without effort.” 
This, too, seems to us inexact. How 
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it may have been pratrest Sheri- 

dan, 2 now beyond inquiry oe if we 

are to judge of its ae by its rare- 
t 


ness, it is the most difficult of all pro- 
ducts. Easy writing is, according to 
the proverb, not always easy reading ; 
and the conceptions that cost us the 
least trouble, are generally least worth 
the trouble. The power of turning 
common things into uncommon—uni- 
ting simplicity with point—is perhaps 
the most dexterous operation of the 
fancy. The difficulty is in direct pro- 

rtion to the apparent ease. Nothing 
is more facile than to be recherche. 
This Mr Moore, with all his brilliancy, 
frequently shows by his merciless A 
lustrations from everything strange 
in heaven and earth, and the waters 
under the earth. 

The poetry of the Duenna has 
much of the epigrammatic neatness of 
Sheridan’s prose, and sometimes has 
its tenderness and power. ‘The fol- 
lowing song deserves considerable 
praise. 


“ Ah, cruel maid, how hast thou changed 
The temper of my mind! 

My heart, like thee, from love estranged, 
Becomes, like thee, unkind. 


By fortune favour’d, clear in fame, 
I once ambitious was ; 

And friends I had who fann’d the flame, 
And gave my youth applause. 


But now my weakness all accuse ; 
Yet vain their taunts on me ; 

Friends, fortune, fame itself 1’d lose, 
To gain one smile from thee. 


And only thou should’st not despise 
My weakness or my woe ; 

If 1 am mad in other’s eyes, 
*Tis thou hast made me so. 


But days like this, with doubting curst, 
I will not long endure : 

Am I disdained, I know the worst, 
And likewise know my cure. 


If false, her vows she dare renounce, 
That instaut ends my pain, 

For ah, the heart must break at once 
That cannot hate again ! 


Mr Moore looks upon this song as 
having been written in some ot the 
moods of its author’s love-making, 
and the conjecture is not improbable. 

In our present age of publishing 


everything, it may seem curious that 
Sheridan’s plays were, we believe, in 
every instance —_ back from the 
press. This might have been in some 
measure the result of the partial and 
ridiculous law, which refuses drama- 
tic authorship the common privilege 
of all other, down to an almanack or 
a spelling-book, that of belonging to 
those who produce or pay for it first. As 
the law stands, the moment a play is 
published, every Theatre in the em- 
pire may seize it in defiance of the 
author,whether hechoose that itshould 
not be played at all, or not played for 
nothing. If it have been played, and 
of course paid for by a manager, an- 
other party is added to the wronged. 
This fn d be amended without de- 
lay, as it is at once an offensive ano- 
maly in our law books, and a most 
extensive and fatal impediment to the 
cultivation of the most brilliant, and 
perhaps by no means the least nation- 
al, honourable, and useful, of all au- 
thorship, that of the Drama. With 
a Monarch the most accomplished of 
his race, and with a Ministry obvious- 
ly anxious to turn the public mind to 
the fame of Literature and the Fine 
Arts, no time could be more favour- 
able for relieving Dramatic authorship 
froma burden which absolutely weighs 
it down, and must extinguish it in 
this country. Let the proposition be 
made in the House of Commons, and 
its reasonableness and importance must 
carry it through. 

In 1775, Sheridan negotiated with 
Garrick for the Drury Lane Theatre, 
which appears to have been sold in 
June following, for £70,000. Sheri- 
dan had two fourteenths at £10,000. 
Linley the same for £10,000, and a 
Dr Ford three fourteenths for £15,000. 
The remainder of the property was, 
we believe, in a Mr Lacy. The in- 
terest of this money was £3500; and 
Sheridan adds, ‘‘ that it must be in- 
fernal management that would not 
double the sum !” Sheridan was now 
to become one of the thousand and 
tens of thousand exemplifications of 
‘* the tide in the affairs of men.” It 
was now at its flood, and Fortune lay 
before him. A successful theatre is, 
perhaps, the most money-making ma- 
chine ever invented by man, with all 
his faculties on the stretch for money- 
inaking in all its ways. Its failures, 
however, are tremendous ; and when 
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once they fairly commence, are preci- 
pitous and rapid beyondall other forms 
of ruin. But Sheridan’s powers were 
eminently dramatic, and it is beyond 

uestion, that. a r exertion of 

em, fearless of all results but that 
of leaving the theatre without new 
performances, be they of what rank 
they might, must have placed his es- 
tablishment at the head of the Eng- 
lish stage. But he was habitually in- 
dolent, as all the world knows; and, 
besides, he seems to have had the com- 
mon vice of early triumph, and to have 
been childishly nervousabout his fame. 

“© The School for a ~_ 
true, appeared subsequently to this 

Sed, iret the re part of it had 

n written long before: it would 
probably never have been attempted 
after “‘ The Duenna.” It is remarkable, 
that the most distinguished drama- 
tists, when from their celebrity they 
have been taken into dramatic firms, 
have seldom been of any use to their 
partnerships. 

When Betterton, in 1695, opened 
his theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 
Congreve was the first Dramatist of 
his age. The Comedy of ‘‘ Love for 
Love,” was brought out at the New 
Theatre, and all the “‘ Town” crowd- 
ed to it for the season. On the 
strength of this, the patentees gave 
Congreve a share in the house, on the 
single condition of his supplying them 
with a play every year. But his fame 
stood in his way. He obviously dread- 
ed to risk his laurels, and it was not 
till two years after that he ventured 
to produce the “ Mourning Bride.” 
The exigencies of the house called on 
him again. He wrote, we may suppose, 
reluctantly, for his next work, ‘‘ The 
Way of the World,” played in 1699, 
was his worst. The casual diminu- 
tion of his usual applause repelled 
the sensitive author from the course 
to which his genius, and in some de- 
gree his duty, urged him. He left the 
theatre to struggle and to perish, and 
from that time gave up his pen to 
madrigals and sonnets, to Lord Hali- 
fax and my Lady’s eye-brow. His 

laces under Government allowed of 

is doing this with impunity, and for 
the sake of his fame, he abandoned 
his reputation. 

Sheridan’s first effort as manager, 
was an alteration of Vanburgh’s Co- 
medy, “ The Relapse ;”—a profligate 
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and yet feeble performance in its ori- 
ginal state, which Sheridan, if he left 
it less profligate, left still more feeble. 
This revival was under the title of 
“ A Trip to Scarborough,” and was 
played February 24,1777. 

‘* The School for Scandal,” was first 
performed May 8, 1777. 

Mr Moore’s details of the composition 
of ‘* The School for Scandal” are per- 
haps among the most amusing in the 
volume. ‘They are collected from the 
most authentic sources, and when they 
may not strike by their importance. 
they will interest by their novelty. 
He gives a note of Garrick, written 
four days after the first performance. 

‘* Mr Garrick’s best wishes and com- 
pliments to Mr Sheridan. 

‘* How is the Saint to-day? A gentle- 
man who is as mad as myself about 
the School remarked, that the charac- 
ters upon the stage at the falling of 
the screen, stand too long before they 
speak.—I thought so too the first 
night.— He said it was the same on the 
second, and was remarked by others ; 
though they should be astonished and 
a little petrified, yet it may be carried 
to too great a length ;—all praise is 
Lord Lucan’s last night.” 

Mr Moore in giving the “‘ rise and 
progress” of this fine drama, justly re- 
marks, that nothing could be less like 
the perfection of this finished work 
than its rudiments ; that no man took 
more anxious and persevering care in 
correction than its author. 

The ‘ Sketch,” which was after- 
wards enlarged into ‘‘ The School for 
Scandal,” was written probably before 
Sheridan had tried the stage. It was 
one of those jeur d’esprit, the natural 
progeny of Bath, and of which a par- 
entage and succession have been nur- 
tured by that acrid and grotesque po- 
pulation from the days of its first 
pump to the last printing season. Re- 
tired and dissatisfied public men ; idle 
members of the universities ; opulent 
barristers, bitter and bedridden with 
gout ; poets, too rich or too old or too 
keenly criticised, to make anything 
longer than a copy of “< verses to the 
master of the ceremonies,” or the Sa- 
brina of the pump-room,—all those 
harpies and vultures of Spleen let 
loose upon a tual feast of bilious 
East Indians, bloated men of Man- 
chester and Liverpool, Irish adven- 


turers, struggling physicians, loung- 
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i ns, and ladies of rank, chiefl 
pL areecny for the we of their 
reputations, amply account for the re- 
dundant sourness of the “ City of In- 
dolence,” for the “ Bath Sketches,” 
the “ In ted Epistles,” the “‘ Dr 
Warner’s Ghost detected Waltzing,” 
the “ Conversations of a Woman of 
Quality with her Monkey,” the “ Po- 
pillons,” the “ Wroughtoniad,” the 
“Sorrows of Dr Vegetable,” the “‘thou- 
sand and one Burlesques on King, 
the late Master of the Ceremonies ;” 
and in the “ Bath Characters,” the 
“* Bath Guide” is but the loudest and 
tallest of an immense family, and An- 
stey, but the crowned bard of a host, 

decorated with its appropriate 
tea leaf. 

Sheridan’s Sketch bears the family 
on the frontal. 

It is among the many distinctions 
of the Novel and the Drama, that in 
the former the names of persons are 
not required to bear any similitude to 
their qualities ; and that in the Come- 
dy they are. The palpable reason is, 
that the Novel is a picture of general 
life ; the Comedy of particular cha- 
racter. The dexterity of the author is 
tried in discovering a name sufficient- 
ly expressive, yet not bearing the 
marks of being manufactured for the 
purpose. Thus the “ Lackwits,” “‘ Mo- 
ney-traps,” “ Plausibles,” of the an- 
cient stage, are too palpably forced in- 
to the service ; and the object is never 
completely obtained, but when a name 
in common use can be adopted into 
the dramatis persone. ‘‘ Lockit” and 


*‘ Peachem” are fortunateseizures from _ 


common life. The “ Penruddocks,” 
** Beverleys,” ‘‘ Bellamonts,” &c. the 
whole stock of romantic nomenclature, 
are totally useless to dramatic effect. 
They express nothing but the inopia 
verborum of their author. 

But another difficulty occurs, pecu- 
liar to the Drama. The qualities of 
members of the same family are, for 
the sake of dramatic contrast, made to 
consist of totally distinct elements. 
Yet they must in general bear the 
same name, and the artifice of the au- 
thor is tasked to find a name compre- 
hensive enough for all their varieties. 
Macklin, in the “‘ Man of the World,” 
after inventing the crude appellative of 
“ Sir Pertinax M‘Sycophant” for his 
bitter, louring, and worldly hero, is 
forced to apply the title to his wife, and 


exhibits a M‘Sycophant, generous and 
unworldly. His ‘son, described as a 
model of manliness, feeling and inde. 
pendence, escapes from this badge 
only by the awkward contrivance of a 
name taken from a relative. Of this 
difficulty, our Comedies, old and new, 
give numberless examples. 

The ‘ School for Scandal” exhibits 
striking instances of success in this 
point. It has, in the two brothers and 
Uncle Oliver, three personages distinct 
in all points but one—their all disgui- 
sing their true characters. It gives 
the three the name of “ Surface ;” a 
ame not too remote from common 
use, and yet expressive of the three, 
The merit lies in discovering perhaps 
the only name that could have answer- 
ed the‘object. Sir Peter and Lady 
Teazle are as opposite as youth and 
age, love of scandal and fear of it, in- 
trigue and jealousy, contempt and 
fondness. But their names must be of 
course the same; and Teazle, a name 
not remote from common life, happily 
expresses the characters of both. 

In “‘ The Rivals,” Sheridan had not 
reached this tact ; yet “ Absolute” was 
perhaps as good a name as could be 
suggested for a father and son equally 
self-willed. Acres is natural and suit- 
able ; Sir Lucius O’Trigger is, how- 
ever, a nominal caricature. 

The merits of the play are now be- 
yond criticism. It stands at the head 
of all our “‘ Comedies of Manners.” Its 
wit, the more admirable, not from its 
remoteness, but from its obviousness, 
its strong distinctness of character, and 
its plain progress of story, leave it with- 
out a rival. 

Mr Moore thinks that Wycherley 
was the model of the dialogue ; and 
considers Sheridan’s displeasure at any 
allusion of the kind a proof. Yeta 
man of Sheridan’s elegance of dialect 
might have been, not unnaturally, of- 
fended at the imputation of having 
drunk from that stream of grossness 
and vulgarity, the Fleet-ditch of Wy- 
cherley. If he had any other model than 
the tone of that high life into which 
he was so early introduced, or his 
own instinctive tact, he perce | found 
it in Congreve ; undoubtedly the most 
elegant conversational dramatist be- 
fore Sheridan, and requiring only to 
be cleared from the customary inde- 
cencies of his age to be his closest 
competitor. 
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The proverbial faults of the ‘‘ School 
for Scandal,” are its presumed encou- 
ragement to seduction, as in the in- 
stance of Lady Teazle’s arguments 
against old husbands, and to pore 
lity, in the triumph of Charles’s wit 
be character. Yet, till we have a 
f that either man or woman has 
ever been led by those poetic paths 
into ruin, we may fairly question 
the culpability of the drama. In fact, 
plays mislead no one. They may 
sometimes stimulate latent genero- 
sity or manliness, by a noble senti- 
ment or an impressive character, and 
the applause which regularly follows 
both (and loudest and most unfailing 
from the very humblest class of the 
audience), shows that the stage may be 
made a teacher to those who will reluc- 
tantly learn of more formal discipline. 
The satire on hypocrisy, the mean- 
est of all the vices, and, in general so- 
ciety, perhaps the most dangerous, 
much more than turns the beam. 

The faults of the plot are, its tardi- 
ness in the first two acts ; the super- 
fluity of the two scenes of the “ scan- 
dalous coterie,” a splendid superflu- 
ity, and the fifth act. The interest is 
wrought up to its point by the dis- 
covery of Lady Teazle behind the 
screen, and all that follows is mere 
explanation, not worth the develope- 
ment, or incident of no importance to 
the play. The curtain should fall on 
the discovery. 

Charles’s love for Maria, a love 
which never gives rise to a meeting 
nor a word, is one of the blots of the 
play, and it becomes still more ridi- 
culous from the present custom of gi- 
ving the lady’s part to a mere girl, who 
talks of men and matrimony in a bib 
and tucker. 

Sheridan’s last “ legitimate work,” 
“‘ The Critic,” was brought out in 1779, 
evidently formed on the plan of ‘‘ The 
Rehearsal,” and even with some pla- 
giarisms from the dialogue of that 
clever and obsolete performance. 
Fielding’s ‘‘ Pasquin,” too, was a con- 
tributor ; and “ The Critic” is to be 
looked on chiefly as the most ingeni- 
ous of pasticcios. A sketch of this 
farce seems to have been the earliest 
of all his dramatic efforts, as its com- 
pletion was his last. The first half of 
this celebrated farce yields to nothin 
of its snthghe if it goes pes exceed ; 

is works in strength of ' e an 
dexterity of sarcasm. Puff’s descrip- 
Vow XIX, 
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tion of his modes of life, his elucida- 


tion of the art of puffing; and 
the polka sry Sir Fretfal, — all 
masterly. The second part is not 
merely inferior, but unequivocally 
tiresome. Sheridan wasa remarkably 
good-natured man, and there are few 
wits on record who bore their facul- 
ties more meekly. Cumberland, too, 
was a man of gentle manners, a grace= 
ful and accomplished person, and 
though a popular dramatist, totally 
out of the line of rivalry. Yet every 
man has his point of susceptibility. 
Sheridan’s was his drama, and some of 
those “‘ good-natured friends” that are 
never wanting to public character, had 
conveyed stories of Cumberland’s 
sneering at ‘“‘ The School for Scandal.” 

One of the old theatrical recollec- 
tions is, that Sheridan, in his anxiety 
to collect opinions on the first night, 
asked what Mr Cumberland had said 
of the play. 

** Not a syllable,” was the answer. 

“* But did he seem amused ?” 

“* Why, faith, he might have been 
hung up beside Uncle Oliver’s picture. 
He had the d—d disinheriting coun< 
tenance. Like the ladies and gentle« 
men on the walls, he never moved a 
muscle.” 

** Devilish ungrateful that,” said 
Sheridan, “‘ for I sat out his tragedy 
last week, and laughed from beginning 
to end of it.” 

From this feeling something might 
be expected to come, and the expecta« 
tion was prodigally. fulfilled in Sir 
Fretful. Cumberland complained bit- 
terly of the attack, and declared, that 
on the first night of the School for 
Scandal he was not in Drury-Lane, 
but in Bath. But the shaft was al- 
ready flown ; and Cumberland’s no- 
torious admiration of his own labours, 
and equally notorious sneer at every 
one else’s, ranged the laughers against 
him for life. oe ee 

Fragments of other projected plays 
are given by Mr Moore. What they 
might have been rendered by Sheri- 
dan’s extraordinary talent for turning 
his rudest material into value, must 
now be mere matter of conjecture. 
“‘ The Foresters” seems too extrava~ 
gant for anything but melo-drame. 
His sketch of “ Affectation” shows the 
keenness with which he collected his 
hints from every rank of society; yet 
the subject seems too feeble for the 
stern requisitions - the stage. Affece 
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tation is a common quality, but it is a 
sickly one ; it produces but little effect 
in actual life, and that effect is scarce- 
ly eapable of transfer to the drama, 
where character is almost incident. 
The subject of ‘‘ The School for Scan- 
dal” was, on the contrary, palpably 
t with dramatic power ; scan- 
dal, the most pertinacious, cutting, 
universal, and characteristic of all the 
evils of civilized society: 
Sheridan wrote some of those com- 
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positions which are called for by the 
chances of the Theatre. ‘‘ A Monod: 
on Garriek’s Death,” in 1779, a feeb 
and tedious production, prologues, 
epilogues, &c. From the specimens 
ven by Mr Moore, he would have 
ses popular in the latter style, if his 
general dislike for exertion had not 
so soon led him to abandon everything 
that belonged to a career for which he 
was more eminently marked out by 
nature than any man of his century. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW OF DR MACMICHAEL ON CONTAGION AND THE 
PLAGUE. 


Tue number of the Quarterly Re~ 
view which is just published, contains 
an article on the contagiousness of the 
plague, which professes to be a review 
of Dr Macmichael’s “‘ Brief Sketch of 
the Progress of Opinion upon the Sub- 
ject of Contagion,” but which says 
nothing about him or his book. This 
is not fair, particularly as the review- 
ér, in that part of his article in which 
he destroys the authority of the anti- 
contagionists, by showing their igno- 
rance of facts, derives his most power- 
ful argument from Dr Macmichael. 
The Westminster Review had said, if 
the plague had been contagious, it 
would have been so manifest that it 
never could have been doubted, for no 
one ever doubted that the small-pox 
was contagious. To this assertion Dr 
Macmichael’s pamphlet is an unan- 
swerable refutation. He shows, that 
as late as the great English Hippo- 
crates, Sydenham, physicians were not 
aware that the small-pox was conta- 
gious, but attributed it to other causes, 
particularly unhealthy states of theair, 
and that the notion of contagion, so 
far from being obvious and manifest 
even in those diseases in which it is 
now the most certain, as small-pox, 
measles, and scarlet fever, was arrived 
at very slowly and gradually. When 
Dr M‘Lean was examined on the sub- 
ject of contagion by a committee of 
the House of Commons, he was asked 
how he explained the fact, that a 
who shut themselves up in a house, 
while the plague was raging about, 
escaped the disease? His answer was, 
that their safety depended on the air 
in which the house is situated, on its 
elevation from the ground—on shut- 
ting the windows at the most danger- 
ous periods of the day, so as not to 


allow a draught of air from the town. 
On this Dr Macmichael’s remark is 
very striking,— 
“* Now it may be worth while to in- 
uire, what is the exact situation of 
those Frank inhabitants of Constan-~ 
tinople, who, during the height of the 
plague in that city, shut themselves 
up and adopt the precautions of a vo- 
luntary quarantine ; and I will select 
the residence of the British embassy, 
which is usually called the English 
palace, as an example. It is situated 
mm Pera, and stands in the centre of a 
large garden, which is surrounded by 
high walls. It immediately adjoins a 
Turkish cemetery, where multitudes 
are buried daily during the season of 
pestilence. All the windows of the 
apartments usually inhabited look to 
the south and south-west ; they are 
almost always kept open, and the 
freest veniilation constantly maintain- 
ed. The inmates of the palace take 
exercise in the garden, which is of se< 
veral.acres extent, at all hours, and 
expose themselves without the slight- 
est reserve, to every change of tem- 
perature; in short, the only precau- 
tion they adopt is to remain within 
their walls, and avoid the possibility 
of touching any one infected with the 
plague. If it were possible that the 
disease should be excited by the air, 
what could save the English residents 
from its attacks? They are as much 
exposed to the influence of the atmos- 
phere, particularly to the pestilential 
lasts from the south, as if they were 
walking the streets of Constantinople, 
and yet they uniformly escape. But 
it may be observed, that the wind here 
blows generally from the east or west, 
that is up or down the channel of the 
Bosphorus, and when it sets in from 
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the west, which is often the case, the 
es are ch with the effluvia 


rom the city of Constantinople. Nor 
is the assertion true, that the Turks 
themselves have no idea of the infec- 
tious nature of the plague ; many of 
them believe it to be so, and the most 
enlightened of them all, the Pasha of 
Egypt, adopts a quarantine for his own 
security. When the plague is at 
Cairo, he either retires to a garden 
situated about two leagues from the 
city, and surrounds himself by his 
troops, or he shuts himself up in a 
fortress on the other side of the Nile 
at Gizeh.” 

In the statements of the anti-con- 
tagionists, there are some instances of 
fraud and of folly which it is utterly 
astonishing that the reviewer should 
have overlooked. Can it be believed 
that the Westminster reviewers have 

uoted Dr Russell as an authority for 
the uncontagiousness of the plague, 
although, in point of fact, he is the 
greatest authority for the opposite opi- 
nion. No man ever brought to bear 
upon the subject such a combination 
of all the requisites for a right judg- 
ment about it, namely, great experi- 
ence of the disease, great reading 
about it, and great judgment. “ Dr 
Russell,” says the Westminster Re- 
viewer, ‘* has recorded a fact in eon- 
firmation of the non-contagious nature 
of this malady, which, for the singu- 
lar completeness of the proof it af- 
fords, is of extraordinary value.” 

Who would not believe, from the 
foregoing passage, that Dr Russell, for 
many years physician to the British 
factory at Aleppo, living in the thick 
and thin of the plague—who, that did 
ae -omy know otherwise, would not 

elieve that he was an anti-contagion- 
ist? When I first read the above pas- 
sage, it led me into this error. I have 
shown it to several persons, and all 
have acknowledged, that if they had 
not previously known to the contrary, 
it would have led them to suppose that 
Dr Russell was an authority for the 
non-contagious nature of the plague. 


Dr Macmichael on Contagion and the Plague. 
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If this is not intentional fraud, it is 
a curious accident in composition, and 
puts me in mind of the mistakes in 
tradesmen’s bills, which always hap« 
pen to be in their own favour. Now 
for an instance of indisputable folly. 
The Westminster Reviewers, after 
writing two long articles to prove that- 
the plague and all other fevers are 
never pes by contagion, relate 
the following case—A poor family, 
consisting of four persons, were at- 
tacked with malignant fever ; they all 
lay in the same bed in an exceedingly 
close and dirty apartment, where they 
were visited by two physicians; the 
one, whenever he entered the room, 
went to the window, threw it open, 
observed the sick at a distance, and 
staid a short time—he escaped the 
disease. The other took no precau- 
tion, examined the skin of the pa- 
tients closely, and inhaled their efflu- 
via and breath. He was seized with 
the disease, and died of it. This case 
might be supposed to be decisive of 
the question; but no, say they, it 
proves that the disease is not a conta= 
gious, but acontaminative fever. The 
disease, it is true, was communicated 
from the patient to the physician, but 
not by a specific contagion generated 
by the body of the patient, but by the 
exhalations from his body, rendered 
poisonous by being concentrated.. In 
short, the fever was not a contagious, 
but a contaminative disease. It is 
plain, however, that it was a commu- 
nicable one, and that is the practical 
question. 
© that such difference should be 
*Twixt tweedledum and tweedlee.”” 

A pretty consolation this to a person 
who had been induced, by the pre- 
vious argument, to expose himself 
without precaution to the plague, or 
typhus, to tell him, “* True it is you 
have caught the plague from the pa- 
tients whom you have approached, but 
be of good cheer, for I am happy, to 
tell you that you are dying, not of a 
contagious, but of a contaminative dis« 
ease. 





TO MY BIRDIE. 


Here’s onlie you an’ me, Birdie—here’s onlie you an’ me ! 
An’ there you sit, you humdrum fool, 


Sae mute and mopish as an owl, 





Sour companie ! 
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Sing me a little sang, Birdie—lilt up a little lay! 
When folks are here, fu’ fain are ye 
To stun ’em wi’ yere minstrelsie, 
The lee lang day. 


An’ now we're onlie twa, Birdie—an’ now we’re onlie twa ! 
*T were sure but kind an’ cozie, Birdie, 
To charm wi’ yere wee hurdigurdie 
Dull Care awa! 


Ye ken, when folks are pair’d, Birdie—ye ken, when folks are pair’d, 
Life’s fair an’ foul an’ freakish weather, 
An’ light an’ lumb’ring loads, thegither 
Maun a’ be shared— 


An’ shared wi’ lovin’ hearts, Birdie—wi’ lovin’ hearts an free, 
Fu’ fashious loads may weel be borne, 
An’ roughest roads to velvet turn, 
Trod cheerfully ! 


We've a’ our cares an’ crosses, Birdie—we’ve a’ our cares and crosses ! 
But then, to sulk and sit sae glum— 
Hout tout, what gude o’ that can come 
To mend ane’s losses ? 


Ye're clipt in wiry fence, Birdie—ye’re clipt in wiry fence ; 
An’ aiblins I—gin I mote gang 
Upo’ a wish—wad be, or lang, 
Wi friens far hence. 


But what’s a wish? ye ken, Birdie !—but what’s a wish ? ye ken! 
Nae cantraip naig, like hers o’ Fife, 
Wha “ darnit” wi’ the auld weird wife 
Flood, fell, an’ fen. 


*Tis true, ye’re furnish’d fair, Birdie—’tis true, ye’re furnish’d fair, 
Wi a braw pair 0’ bennie wings, 
Wad lift ye, where yon lav’rock sings, 
High up i’ th’ air. 
Byt then that wire sae strang, Birdie—but then that wire sae strang ! 
And I mysell, sae seemin’ free, | 
Nae wings have I to waften me 
Whar fain I'd gang. 


An’ say we'd baith our wills, Birdie—we’d each our wilfa* way! 
Whar lavrocks hover, falcons fly, 
An’ snares an’ pitfa’s aften lie 
Whar wishes stray. 


_An’ ae thing, weel I wot, Birdie—an’ ae thing, weel I wot, 
There’s Ane abune the highest sphere, 
Wha cares for a’ his creatures here, 
Marks ev'ry lot— 


Wha guards the crowned King, Birdie—wha guards the crowned King, 
An’ taketh heed for sic as me, 
Sae little worth—an’ e’en for thee, 
Puir witless thing ! 


Sae now, let’s baith cheer up, Birdie !—an’ sin’ we’re onlie twa, 
Aff, han’, let’s ilk ane do our best 
To ding that crabbit, canker'd pest, 
Dull Care, awa. 
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NUGZ LITERARIA. 


GRATTAN. 

I was in the gallery of the House 
of Commons on the night when the 
late Mr Grattan made his first speech 
in the English Parliament: The sub- 
ject was Catholic Emancipation ; the 
question was opened by Mr Fox. I 
went at eight in the morning, waited 
at the door of the gallery till twelve, 
and then had my ribs nearly broken 
in a-squeeze to get in. The House 


met at four; at five Mr Fox rose; * 


he spoke till after eight in a way which 
I need not describe. He was followed 
by Mr Percival, then by Dr Duigenan, 
and then Mr Grattan rose. It was a 
striking sight and moment. The lower 
rt of the House was crammed with 
embers, so that numbers could find 
room only in the upper side galleries. 
The fame of his eloquence ork gg 
t expectations, yet repea in- 
anaes of the failure of Trish elo- 
quence, when transplanted into Eng- 
land, caused considerable anxiety, es- 
pecially among the Irish, of whom 
there were numbers in the Strangers’ 
Gallery, and still more at the outer 
door, waiting to hear the success of 
their champion. After a pause of dead 
silence he began. He was dressed, if 
my eyes did not deceive me, in black, 
with yellow gloves—his queer person, 
his large red face, his limbs thrown 
about in a most rapid and graceless 
way—his pronunciation, which to my 
ear sounded less like the brogue of an 
Irishman, than like the broken Eng- 
lish of a foreigner—his plunging head- 
long into his subject without any of 
the introductory remarks which are so 
common in English oratory, and his 
epigrammatic sentences, altogether 
produced a sensation so totally new 
to the English House of Commons, 
that for many minutes it was doubt- 
ful, among the best judges of Parlia- 
mentary eloquence, whether it would 
not terminate in a complete failure. 
During this interval of suspense, I 
have heard on good authority the fol- 
lowing incident. Mr Pitt, who was 
sitting next Mr Canning, manifested 
the greatest possible anxiety ; he 
seemed to shrink every now and then 
when the effect of what was said bor- 
dered on the offensive: but a few mi- 
nutes passed—Grattan became accus- 
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tomed to the House, the House to-him 
—the orator, though singular, became 
successful and brilliant in the highest 
degree ; and at the moment when it 
was plain that all was safe, Mr Pitt 
turned. round to Mr Canning, and 
clapping him on the knee, and with 
a strong expression of delight in his 
countenance, exclaimed, “ It will do!” 
He was too great himself to be jealous 
of another, even of one who was to be 
his political opponent. 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

_ I have heard Lord Wellesley talk 
about his brother, the Duke of Wel- 
lington—about his military career, and 
about the peculiarities of mind which 
led to his splendid successes, and ena~ 
bled him to conquer the conqueror of 
the world. He said that he was the 
opposite to a cunning man—that he 
had done all by simple manly heroism ; 
and that he could not define his cha 
racter better than by the followi 
lines in Milton’s ‘‘ Samson Agonistes, 
which ought to be placed at the foot 
of his pictures :— 

He all their ammunition 

And feats of war defeats, 

With plain heroic magnitude of mind. 


MOST OFFENSIVE OF MONUMENTS. 
Passing through Brussels on my 
way to the Rhine, we of course paid a 
visit to the plains of Waterloo. On 
our way we stopped at an ugly red 
brick church, on the right side of the 
road, where there are monuments to 
many of the English officers who fell 
on this occasion. . We were conducted 
4 a grey-haired old man into the 
chapel, and there, on both sides along 
the walls, are inscriptions to the me« 
aot of not single individuals, but. 
whole companies. . The thought that 
this splendid victory was purchased 
by the lives of so many in the flower 
of their age, full of life, and joy, and 
heroism, oppresses the heart. With 
this mournful feeling we left the cha- 
1, and were conducted through a 
rty lane into a little shabby garden, 
to see a large black stone, sacred to 
the memory of whom ?—the Marquis 
of Anglesea’s leg—I had almost writ- 
ten his toe. The bathos is not mere- 
ly ridiculous—it is disgusting. If the 
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living owner of the leg did not direct 
it, he might have prevented it. Some 
one has written below— 


lies the Marquis of Anglesea’s limb ; 
he. devil will have the remainder of him. 


AMBERGRIS. 

’ The origin of this substance is in- 
volved in complete obscurity. All that 
we know of it is, that it is most com- 
monly found in lumps floating on the 
ocean, sometimes adhering to rocks, 
sometimes in the stomachs of fish— 
but whience does it come ? by what pro- 


cess is it formed? Everybody knows 


the history of that greasy substance 
ealled Adipocire—that on digging up 
the bodies in the cemetery of St Inno- 
cent’s at Paris, many of them were 
found in part converted into a sub- 
stance resembling spermaceti ; and that 
it has since been ascertained, that if the 
flesh of animals, instead of undergo- 
ing putrefaction in air, undergoes the 
slower changes which take place under 
water, in a running stream, it is gra~ 
dually converted into this substance. 
It is not an improbable conjecture, 
that Ambergris is the flesh of dead fish 
which has undergone this chan 

that it is marine adipocire. And this 
conjecture is- corroborated by a fact 
which was lately stated in one of the 
American newspapers. A marine ani- 
mal of gigantic size has lately been dis- 
co’ cord and dug up in the neighbour- 
hood of New Orleans, in the groove of 
one of whose bones was found a matter 
closely resembling Ambergris. This 
animal, which is supposed to be extinet, 
had: been buried for an incalculable 

ie. 


THE PLAGUE. 

During the great Plague in Lon- 
don, in 1665, Dr ae oe ne of 
the ms appoin y the College 
of Physicians to visit the sick. The 
great Sydenham quitted London to 
avoid the contagion, but at length re- 
turned, apparently ashamed of his 
cowardice. Many physicians volun- 
_teeréd their services on this occasion : 
among those was the celebrated Dr 
Glisson. Out of the number employed 
in this benevolent task, nine perished. 
Hodges survived, and has given the 
following account of the means by 
which he believes he preserved him- 
self from the infection. As we shall 
most likely have the Plague in Eng- 
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land—thanks to the wrong-headedness 
of some of our physicians, and the su- 
pineness of others—it is worth while 
knowing the means which he employ- 
ed. “ As soon as I rose in the mor. 
ning early, I took the quantity of a 
nutmeg of the anti-pestilential electu- 
ary; then, after the dispatch of pri- 
vate concerns in my family, I ven- 
tured into a large room, where crowds 
of citizens used to,be in waiting for 
me, and there I commonly spent two 
or three hours, as in an hospital, exa- 
mining the several conditions and cir- 
cumstances of all who came thither, 
some of which had ulcers yet uncured, 
and others to be advised under the 
first symptoms of seizure ; all which 
I endeavoured to dispatch, with all 
possible care to their various exigen- 
cies. As soon as this crowd could be 
discharged, I judged it not proper to 
go abroad fasting, and therefore got 
my breakfast ; after which, till dinner 
time, I visited the sick at their houses ; 
whereupon, entering their houses, I 
immediately had burnt some proper 
thing upon coals, and also kept in my 
mouth some lozenges all the while I 
was examining them. But they are 
in a mistake who report that physi- 
cians used on such occasions very hot 
things, as myrrh, zedoary, angelica, 
ginger, &c. for many, deceived there- 
by, raised inflammations upon their 
tonsils, and greatly endangered their 
lungs. I further took care not to go 
into the rooms of the sick when I 
sweated, or was short-breathed with 
walking, and kept my mind as com- 
posed as possible, being sufficiently 
warned by such who had grievously 
suffered by uneasiness in that respect. 
After some hours visiting in this man- 
ner, I returned home. Before dinner, I 
always drank a glass of sack to warm 
the stomach, refresh the spirits, and 
dissipate any beginning lodgement of 
the infection. I chose meats for my 
table that yielded an easie and gene- 
rous nourishment, roasted before boil- 
ed, and pickles not only suitable to 
the meats, but the nature of the dis- 
temper (and, indeed, in this melan- 
choly time, the city greatly abounded 
with variety of all good things of that 
nature). I seldom, likewise, rose from 
dinner without drinking more wine. 
After this, I had always many persons 
who came for advice ; and, as soon as 
I could dispatch them, I again visited 
tilleight or nine at night, and then 
5 
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concluded the evening at home, by 
drinking to cheerfulness of my old 
favourite liquor, which encour. 
sleep, and an easie breathing through 
the pores all night. But if in the day- 
time I found the least approaches of 
the infection upon me, as by giddiness, 
loathing at stomach, and faintness, I 
immediately had recourse to a glass of 
this wine, which easily drove these 
beginning disorders away by trans- 
piration. Yet in the whole course of 
the infection, I found myself ill but 
twice, but was soon again cleared of 
its approaches by these means, and the 
help of such antidotes as I kept al- 
ways by me.” In another part of his 
history of the Plague, he gives the fol- 
lowing extraordinary account. Speak- 
in of the nurses who attended the 
sick, he adds, “‘ These wretches, out 
of‘ greediness to. plunder the dead, 
would strangle their patients, and 
charge it to the distemper in their 
throats ; others would secretly convey 
the pestilential taint from sores of the 
infected to those who were well. The 
case of a worthy citizen was very re- 
markable, who, being suspected dying 
by his nurse, was beforehand stripped 
by her ; but recovering again, he came 
a second time into the world naked.” 
(Loimologia, or an Account of the 
Plague in London, in 1665, by Nath. 
Hodges, M.D.) 


THE DEVIL'S WALK. 

There are two kinds of plagiarisms. 
In one the thought is borrowed, but it 
is clothed in new words, is adapted to 
its new situation, and undergoes more 
or less of transmutation. This is a 
kind of plagiarism which, in the pre- 
* sent stage of literature, is and ought 
to be practised, by men of the great- 
est genius. Milton describes himself 
as preparing for the composition of 
his great poem, among other things, 
by “select and attentive reading.” 
But there is another kind of plagia- 
rism, which consists in borrowing not 
only the thoughts, but the very words 
in which they are expressed—stealing 
whole pages from writers of eminence, 
not only without inverted commas, but 
without the slightest hint that it is 
borrowed from any one. I had-no 
notion, till lately, that this mode of 
writing with the eye and scissars, in- 
stead of the nied and pen, was so 
comjnon as it is. I have found, in 
works of some celebrity and extensive 
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circulation, lor i ied 
bh i ay arid read, pag Sion 
iterally from foreign writers. Being 
at a dinner party one day, and sitting 
next an author in whose writings I 
had repeatedly detected this wholesale 
plagiarism, I mentioned the subject in 
general terms; and then turning to 
im, said, “ But perhape the wonder 
is not that authors should practise this 
mode of writing, but that J should 
wonder at it;” on which he looked | 
> geri 4 at me, and said he belie< 
ved so. I have met with some ridie 
culous instances of this practice. Being 
led by an advertisement-in the news« 
papers to look at a saddle-horse, and 
perceiving some remarkable differences 
between the description and the ani< 
mal, I mentioned it to his owner, who. 
coolly told me, that not being able to 
write an advertisement himself, he had 
copied one from an old newspaper 
which seemed something like. 

When the process of hatching chic« 
kens by steam was exhibited at the 
Egyptian Hall, a little sixpenny pam< 
plet, descriptive of the progressive 
growth of the chick in the was 
sold at the door. It prof to be 
the composition of Mr—What’s his 
Name ?—the inventor of the process ; 
but the truth is, that it was extr: 
verbatim from the English copy of 
** The Exercitations on Generation, 
by Wm. Harvey,” the discoverer of 
the circulation. But the best of the 
joke was this—afier describing the ci- 
catricula, that is the little white spot 
near the blunt end of the yolk, where 
the first signs of life are seen, Harvey 
says, “ and yet this first principle of 
the egg was never yet, to my know- 
ledge, observed by any man.’ 0 age 
82, A.D. 1653.) By an absurd blun« 
der of the person who extracted the 
descriptions, this passage is preserved, 





so that Mr , of the Egyptian Hall, 
claims the discovery of the use of the 
cicatricula. But although there may 


be some excuse for hack compilers and 
ignorant horse-jockeys, there is none 
for writers of first-rate genius. And 
yet even these will sometimes stoop to 
similar acts of literary dishonesty. 
Lord Kames produced the beautiful pa« 
rable on persecution as an original come 
position of Franklin’s. Franklin, due 
ring his lifetime, permitted it to circu« 
laté as such, and it is still inserted as 
his own in his collected works ; yet it 
is stolen from the last page of Jeremy 





> 
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Taylor's “ Liberty of Proph ‘oe 
Another unpardonable instance of pla-- 
giarism in a man of learning and ge- 
nius, was Porson’s claiming “ the De- 
vil’s Walk.” I have good reason to 
know, that although Porson might not 
distinctly say that he was the author 
of it, yet he used to repeat it in such 
a way as to lead people to believe it 
was his own. Even Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine mentions it as the composition 
of Porson. Yet the fact is that it was 
the joint composition of Coleridge and 
Southey in some playful moments. As 
ou have attributed it to Porson, it is 
t right that your pages should cor- 
rect the error; and I now send you 
what I believe to be a complete copy. 


From his brimstone bed, at break of day> 
A-walking the Devil is gone, 

To look at his snug little farm, the world, 
And see how his stock went on. 


How then was the Devil drest? 
He was in his Sunday’s best ; 
His coat was red, and his breeches were 
blue, 
And there was a hole where his tail 
came through. 


Over the hill, and over the dale, 
And he went over the plain ; 
And backward and forward he switch’d 
his tail, 
As a gentleman switches his cane. 


He pass’d by a cottage with a double 
coacb-house, 
A cottage of gentility ; : 
And he grinn’d at the sight—for his fa- 
vourite vice 
Is pride that apes humility. 


He saw a Lawyer killing a viper, 
On the dunghill beside his stable ; 
And the Devil was shock’d, for it put him 
in mind 
Of the story of Cain and Abel, 


An Apothecary, on a white horse, 
Rode by on his vocation ; 

And the Devil thought of his old friend, 
Death, in the Revelation. 


He went into London by Tottenham 
: Court Road, 
Rather by chance than by whim, 
And there he saw Brothers the Prophet, 
And Brothers the Prophet saw him. 


He went into a rich Bookseller’s shop ; 
Quoth he, we are both of one college— 

For I sat myself like 4 cormorant once 
Upon the Tree of Knowledge. 





As he pass’d by Cold-Bath-Fields, he 
look’d 
At a solitary cell ; 
And he was pleased.—for it gave him a 
hint 
For improving the prisons of hell. 


He saw a Turnkey in a trice 
Fetter a troublesome blade ; 

How nimbly, quoth he, the fingers move, 
If a man is but used to his trade. 


He saw the same turnkey unfetter a man, 
With but little expedition ; 
And he launghed—for he thought of the 
long debate 
On the slave-trade abolition. 


He met with an old acquaintance 
Close by the Methodist meeting, 
She bore a consecrated flag, 
And she gave him a nod of greeting. 


She tipp’d him the wink, and then cried 
Avaunt ! my name’s Religion ; 

And she leer’d on Mr Wilberforce, 
Like a love-sick pigeon. 


As he stood near Somerset House, he saw 
A pig down the river float ; 

The pig swam well, but every stroke 
Was cutting his own throat. 


He view’d the sight with gloating eyes 
Of joy and exultation ; 

For he thought of his own daughter, War, 
And her darling child, Taxation. 


He met a Lord of the north countrie, 
The Lord of the Dale was his name ; 
Such was the twin-likeness between the 
pair, 
That it made old Beelzebub start and stare; 
For he thought, to be sure, ’twas a look- 
ing-glass there, 
But he could not see the frame. 


He saw a certain Minister, 
A Minister of his mind, 

Go into a certain house, 
With a majority behind. 


The Devil quoted Genesis, 
Like a learned clerk: 

How Noah and his creeping things 
Went into the Ark. 





When he saw General *s face, 
He fied with consternation ; 
For the Devil thought, by a small mis- 
take, 
*Twas the general conflagration. 
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The Shipwreck. 


Durie the months of February and 
March, in the year 18—, the coast 
of Kent was visited by a succession of 
violent storms, which caused a great- 
er quantity of damage to the shipping 
and villages on the sea-shore than had 
been known-to have occurred in the 
memory of man. On a certain day in 
the earlier part of the latter month, my 
duties led me to visit that quarter of 
my — which lies on the other side 
of the last range of hills, and adjoins 
to the parish, or rather to the outskirts, 
of the town of Folkestone. The wind 
was out with a degree of fury, such as 
even I, who reside so near this tem- 
pestuous coast, have seldom witnessed. 
The clouds were not sailing, but rush- 
ing through the sky, in grey fleeces ; 
a huge black mass ever and anon came 
up upon the blast, driving away from 
east to west, and sending forth a shower 
of hailstones, which beat in my face 
as I ascended the height, and compel- 
led me more than once to cling to a 
piece of gorze, or fern, for support. 
The sheep were all cowering under the 
hill-top for shelter, with their backs 
turned towards the storm, and hud- 
dled closely together ; and the shep- 
herds either took their places beside 
them, or ran home to their different 
houses, among the glens and hollows 
near. It was, indeed, a day in which 
no one who could find a roof to cover 
him would have chosen to be abroad ; 
so boisterous was the gale, and so keen 
and cutting were the gusts of hail and 
sleet which rode from time to time upon 
it. 

It is impossible for one whose habi- 
tation, though it be shut out from a 
view of the ocean, stands within the 
sound of its waves, when they are in 
wrath, not to think with peculiar an- 
xiety, during every gale or storm, of 
the poor mariners who are exposed to 
its violence. To-day, in particular, I 
felt myself full of apprehension ; for 
there was a considerable fleet of vessels 
at anchor in the Downs, and several 
large India-men had been seen at a late 
hour last night not far from the Point 
of Dungeness. They had not passed, 

Vor. XIX. 





my man told me, during the night ; 
indeed, the night had been too dark, 
and too blustering, to encourage them 
to lift their anchors ; but the gale had 
increased so much towards sun-rise, 
and was still so heavy, that I could 
hardly hope that the anchors had not 
dragged, or, which might prove even 
more fatal, that the cables had not 
parted. 

As I neared the top of the hill, the 
noise of the mighty element increased 
upon me, till its roar would have al« 
most drowned the thunder itself, so 
loud and so increasing had it become. 
But if the sense of hearing had im- 
pressed me with feelings of awe, these 
feelings were increased to an indescri~ 
bable degree by the spectacle which 
presented itself to the sense of sight. 
Immediately below me was the ocean, 
boiling and foaming far and near ; one 
huge caldron of troubled waters, which 
tossed and tumbled, as if a thousand 
fires were burning beneath it.. The 
coast of France, which, on other days, 
may be distinctly seen, even to the 
glancing of a sun-beam on the windows 
of the houses in Calais, was now en- 
tirely hidden. I could not, indeed, 
send my gaze beyond mid-space be- 
tween the two shores ; and from that 
wr onwards, wave followed wave, in 

earful succession, till, one after an- 
other, they burst in tremendous force 
upon the chalky cliffs and pebbly 
strand of Kent. The town of Folke- 
stone appeared devoted toutter destruc 
tion. ‘The tide was pouring through 
its lower streets, sweeping all live and 
dead substances before it ; the few fish- 
ing vessels which had been moored in 
the harbour were lying high and dry, 
far up the side of the hill, or floating 
in broken fragments upon the water ; 
— in se peter who had bey 
difficulty escaped, were congr in 
the on parts of the prea sar 
with grief and dismay the progress of 
a power to which: human ingenuity 
could oppose no obstacle. All this was 
awful enough ; but my fears were too 
much alive for the brave men who 
were embarked in ships, to think much 
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of the state of those who suffered only 
from a loss of property. 

I looked anxiously, first towards the 
Downs, and afterwards in the direc- 
tion of Dungeness. From the former 
point the fleet had entirely disappear- 
ed. I saw stranded upon the 
shore ; others had probably escaped to 
a more safe anchorage; and those 
which had endeavoured to beat out to 
sea, were just visible on the lower part 
of the Goodwins. The waves were 
dashing over their broken hulls, and 
their very masts were hidden, as every 
breaker, of a size somewhat larger than 
the rest, burst upon them. For them 
and for their crews there was no hope 
—all must perish—and all did perish 
before I quitted my station. In the 
direction of Dungeness, again, only 
one ship could be descried. She had 
succeeded, apparently, in working out 
before the storm had reached its height ; 
and now having secured sea-room, was 
endeavouring to scud, either for the 
Downs or the river. Her top-gallant- 
masts were all struck; the only sail 
hoisted was the fore-top-sail, and that 
close-reefed ; under which she made 
way, rapidly indeed, but not without 
falling every moment faster and faster 
to leeward. It was, in truth, manifest, 
that if she persisted in going on, she 
must run ashore several miles on this 
side of Deal ; and of that her crew ap- 
peared to be as fully convinced as those 
who watched her from the land. 

She was now abreast of Folkestone, 
with a hurricane right on shore, and 
herself not above a mile and a half 
from the breakers. Having carried a 
telescope in my hand, I saw by the 
help of it that her decks were crowd- 
ed with people, some of whom held 
by the rigging and shrouds, others by 
the binnacles and bulk-heads; whilst 
some were lashed to the wheel, by 
which they vainly endeavoured to guide 
her. An attempt was now made to 
wear, but it failed. The ship reeled 


round, and drove towards the shore 


with a velocity which caused me to 
shut my eyes, that I might escape at 
least the horror of beholding her strike. 
But she did not strike. ‘Two anchors 
were let go at once from the bow. By 
little short of a miracle, they held ; 
and as if Heaven itself had desired to 
save her, the tempest suddenly lulled. 
The waves, however, ran as they had 
run before, “ mountain high ;” con- 
sequently no boat could be launched 


to her assistance ; and there she rode, 

straining and pitching her bows and 

bulwarks under, at the mercy of a cou- 

= of cables, and a couple of crooked 
its of iron. 

Having stood for about half an hour 
to observe her, and fancying that, as 
she had hitherto done well, she would 
continue so todo, especially as I thought 
that I could observe a clearing up to 
leeward, indicative of a change of wind, 
I paid the visit which I set out to pay, 
and returned to my house. Here the 
rest of the morning was spent in alter- 
nate hope and fear, as the face of the 
heavens seemed to indicate a total ces- 
sation, or a renewal of the storm ; but 
hope gradually gave way to alarm, and 
alarm grew into despair, soon after 
darkness began. The sun went down 
fiery red, like a ball of burning coal. 
The wind, as if hushing him to sleep, 
began again to renew its violence. It 
came, for a while, in alternate lulls 
and gusts; which, succeeding each 
other more rapidly every moment, end- 
ed at length in the same tremendous 
hurricane which had prevailed during 
the day. I could not sit quietly in my 
chair. ‘“ I must go,” said I, “ to see 
how the Indiaman fares, and I will 
pray upon the beach for the poor peo- 
ple wham I cannot otherwise serve.” 
So saying, I put on my great-coat, and, 
seizing my hat and stick, sallied forth. 

The clock struck nine as I laid my 
hand on the latch ; and I rejoiced to 
find, on crossing the threshold, that 
it was moon-light. I looked up into 
the sky, and beheld the fleeces receding 
in the direction which they had fol- 
lowed in the morning ; but not so thick 
as greatly to obscure the moon’s rays ; 
which, on the contrary, shone out clear 
and bright occasionally, and at all times 
exerted some influence. I rejoiced at 
this ; not only because I regarded it as 
a good omen, but because I hoped that 
it might prove of essential service to 
the people on board ; whose fears, at 
least, would be more tolerable than if 
the night had been pitchy dark ; and 
under this impression, I pushed on 
with a quick pace. But my satisfaction 
was not of long continuance,—if, in- 
deed, the feeling be worthy of that ti- 
tle,—which the mere glancing of the 
moon’s rays had excited. 

I had not yet reached the top of the 
hill, when the report of a gun, heard 
amidst the roar of the tempest, assured 
me that the vessel had struck. It came 
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upon me like the last despairing shriek 
of a drowning man, who cries out be- 
cause nature so urges him, though 
aware that no human aid is at hand. 
Nor were my prognostications erro- 
neous. When I attained the summit, 
I beheld a multitude of lights glan- 
cing along the shore; I heard voices 
and shouts, and every other indication 
which sound could give, that all was 
over. I ran towards the spot, and be- 
held the ship, her masts gone and her 
hull broken, in the midst of the break- 
ers, at the distance of a full mile and 
a half from the land. Another gun was 
fired—it was the last. Planks, bulk- 
heads, and spars, began now to drive 
upon the shingle. A sort of rending 
noise came from the wreck, which in- 
stantly disappeared. She had split up 
into fragments ; and of the living crea- 
tures which had hitherto clung to her, 
the majority found a grave amid the 
surf. ; 

There are few spectacles more ap- 
palling, and at the same time more full 
of deep excitation, than that of a ship- 
Wreck. Not only is your attention 
drawn to the vessel and its crew, but 
the hurry and bustle on shore, the 
real sympathy displayed by men from 
whose outward appearance little sym- 
pathy could be augured — the cries, 
and exclimations, and movements of 
the crowd,—all tend to give to the thing 
a degree of additional interest, which, 
in sober earnest, it hardly requires. 
It is enough to see a number of our 
fellow-creatures hovering on the brink 
of eternity, without having our feel- 
ings additionally worked upon by the 
proceedings of those around us. 

A cry was now raised for boats. 
“Where is the Dauntless ?” shouted 
one: “ High and dry,” exclaimed an- 
other. ‘‘Is the Nancysafe?” ‘No, 
she is in pieces.” And so it was, that 
not a boat or barge of all that usually 
lay at anchor in the harbour could be 
brought on the instant into play. But 
the Kentish fishermen are not restrain- 

ed from action by trifles. ‘‘ Launch 
the Dauntless” —‘‘ Down with the Sis- 
ters”. —‘“* There lies the Pilot,” were 
echoed from mouth to mouth ; and in 
half a second, an hundred hands were 
at work, hauling the boats named from 
the beach, where the ebb tide had left 
them, and rolling them along the 
shingle. ‘‘ Hurrah, hurrah,” was now 
the only word uttered. Down they 
came over the loose stones, till they 
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nea@red, the reach of the waves, and 
then having watched a receding bil- 


low, the gallant which dragged 
them rm oe ft a he the breakers, 
whilst half a dozen stout #fellows 
sprung into each as it the 
foam. ‘God speed ye, speed 


ye—away, away,” and away they 
went. But the next wave was fatal to 
two of them. Over they rolled, bot- 
tom upwards, and the crews were 
dashed upon the beach. The third, 
however, rode it outs’ She bore one 
lantern in her bow, and another in her 
stern ; and it was truly a nervous thin 
to watch these lights appearing an 
disappearing, as the brave boat rose 
and fell with the rise and fall of the 
waters. 

In the meanwhile, many eyes were 
eagerly turned towards the water: 
mark, with the expectation of disco- 
vering some human creature who 
might be washed ashore, on a plank or 
raft. All such, however, came te- 
nantless. Either the beings who had 
clung to them lost their hold, or not 
expecting the ship to part so suddenly 
as she did, they neglected the precau- 
tion of making themselves fast to the 
spars. Our best hope, accordingly, cen- 
tred in our own boat, which we saw 
bravely making her way ; the tide be- 
ing in her favour, though the wind was 
against her. At length she appeared 
to have gained her utmost limit. There 
she lingered, rising and falling, her 
lights glancing and disappearing to our 
unspeakable terror, for a full quarter of 
an hour ; when having, as it would 
seem, done her utmost, she put about, 
and made towards land. Twenty torches 
were held up to guide her. Her progress 
was like that of the lightning, and her 
crew having watched the opportunity, 
she mounted upon the top of a wave, 
and rushed, with all its white foam, 
far up the beach. Then our party 
running in, seized her by the bow, and 
so securing her against the ebbing, in 
three seconds she was safe. 

The search which her dauntless 
rowers had undertaken, proved all but 
fruitless. So complete was the wreck, 
that they could not discern any single 
portion of the Indiaman more attrac- 
tive than the rest. Nothing could be 
observed, indeed, in the darkness of 
the night, except floating boards, all 
of them without occupants ; and hence 
their sole success was in saving the 
life of one man, whom they found 
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j to a hen-coop, and a good 
I must do the men 
of Kent the justice to observe, that the 
ship individual had no right 
to. complain of want of hospitality. 
Each of the spectators ap more 
anxious than the rest to afford him ac- 
nc jand a! was only because 
is removal to the vicarage, 
that they yielded the i tome. A 
t-chaise was accordi re " 
Into which we lifted My F on — 
distance by the road exceeds not one 
mile, he was undressed, and laid in 
our best bed, within half an hour from 
his landing. Some mulled wine and 
other cordials ryt administered to 
him, he was left to his repose ; and it 
. Was not till a late hour on the follow- 
ing day, that the ringing of his bell 
ve testimony that he had awoke 
the into which our narco~ 

tics had 1 him. 

When he joined our family circle 
next morning, we were all much struck 
with the appearance and demeanour 
of the stranger. He was very tall, con- 
siderably upwards of six feet—his 

was commanding and noble— 
his features were fine, but there was an 
expression of wildness in his dark eye, 
which could not pass unobserved. His 


I should guess to have been about 
fifty ; perhaps it was under that, for 
hair soon grows grey ; and the 
lines, which were strongly marked in 
his forehead, seemed to be the traces 


rather of violent passions than of time. 
With respect to his manner, it is not 
very easy todescribe it. No one could 
mistake that he was a gentleman ; but 

was a restlessness and incohe- 
rence in his conversation, which pro- 
duced the reverse of an agreeable sen- 
sation upon those around him. It was 
curious enough that he never once al- 
luded, of his own accord, to the events 
of yesterday. We, of course, referred 
to them, and were beginning to con- 
grtatulate him upon his escape, but he 
abruptly changed the subject, by ask- 
ing some trifling, questions respecting 
the peromnding. country. Had any 
person entered the parlour ignorant of 
the mode of his arrival amongst us, he 
would have imagined that the stranger 
chad landed the day before, in perfect 
safety, and in an ordinary way, from 
a voyage. The effect of all this upon 
the was to create in them feel- 
ings of absolute horror, and they soon 
began to view him with dismay ; for 
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myself I was astonished, and more 
than half-suspected that the poor gen- 
tleman was not altogether in his sound 
senses. 

The stranger continued an inmate 
of my house for three whole days, and 
nothing passed between us all this 
while beyond the common intercourse 
of social life. Idid not deem it con- 
sistent with propriety to demand his 
name, or to make any inquiry into his 
condition ; and he, as it appeared, felt 
no inclination voluntarily to offer the 
information. Only once he observed, 
casually, that he was afraid he must in- 
trude upon my hospitality till he should 
receive remittances which might .en- 
able him to travel, for that there was 
no money in his pockets when the shi 
foundered, and that all his effects h 
perished. Beyond this, however, he 
communicated to me nothing, and of 
his company I enjoyed no more than 
was absolutely indispensable during 
meals. 

Whilst his sojourn lasted, our mode 
of living was accordingly this: The 
stranger rose early and walked out; 
he returned to breakfast, which he 
hastily swallowed, and then went forth 

ain ; and immediately on the con- 
ane of dinner, he retired to his 
apartment, where the remainder of the 
evening was spent in writing. This I 
learned from my servant who carried 
up lights when he rang for them ; and 
because he had requested me to supply 
him with pens, ink, and paper ; but 
whether they were letters, or what the 
subject of his writings might be, I of 
course had no means of ascertaining. 
On the evening of the third day, how- 
ever, a slight change occurred in his 
manner. He sat with me after the 
dinner had been removed, and made 
an effort to be sociable, but he drank 
no wine ; and ever and anon, after sup- 
porting a common-place conversation 
for several minutes, he relapsed into 
silence. The ladies soon left us, and 
then it was that I determined to sound 
him as delicately as I could, on the 
state of his mind. 

The fire was blazing brightly, for 
the evening was frosty and calm; we 
had drawn our chairs round it, and I 
again urged him to take wine. “I 
have not tasted wine,” said he, “‘ these 
twenty years, and I may not taste it 
while I live.”— Perhaps it disagrees 
with you ; you may be of a consump- 
tive or inflammatory habit?” “* I know 
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not what you mean by inflammatory,” 
said he ; “ there are inflammations of 
the body, and inflammations of the 
mind ; mine is, I believe, of the latter 
description. Is it not strange,” conti- 
nued “ abruptly, “ that the only in- 
dividual saved out of a whole ship’s 
company, should be one who desired 
it not? Heavens! if you had heard 
the lamentations of the poor wretches 
in that vessel when she struck, if you 
had seen their wild and despairing 
looks—strange, strange, that they 
should perish, and I survive. Are you 
a fatalist?” _ 

I must confess, that this commence- 
ment of familiarity between us by no 
means delighted me. I looked at my 
guest again, and saw with horror a 
sort of smile or grin upon his counte- 
nance, indicative of a feeling such as 
I could not commend. “Iam nota 
fatalist,” answered I ; “‘ nor am I able 
to conceive how any rational being can 
adopt a creed so absurd. He who re- 

himself as the mere tool of in- 
vincible destiny, must hold his opinion 
in direct_opposition to the surest_of 
all testimony—that of consciousness.” 
* Yet some of the wisest men the 
world has ever produced, were fatal- 
ists,” rejoined he. ‘‘ Among the cele- 
brated writers of antiquity, almost all 
were fatalists. Homer and Hesiod were 
both fatalists. Socrates and Plato were 
of the same way of thinking ; so were 
Zeno, Chrysippus, Epicurus, and all 
the Stoics. So was Herodotus, so was 
Lucretius. Seneca has declared, that 
the same chain of necessity constrains 
both gods and men ; and even Cicero 
shows, in more sages than one, a 
leaning favourable to a similar view 
of the subject. In India, fatalism 
has ever prevailed. Those wise men, 
for an acquaintance with whose phi- 
losophy the sages of Greece scrupled 
not to undertake long and dangerous 
journeys, were all believers in irresist- 
ible destiny ; and the principles which 
they held, their descendants hold at 
this present day. Mahommed was a 
fatalist, and though he played upon 
the credulity of mankind, who will 
deny him the praise of transplendent 
talents? And to come nearer home, 
has not our own country produced a 
hostof fatalists among her distinguish- 
ed sons? What was Hobbes, Lord 
Kames, Hume, Priestly, ay, and great- 
er than all these, what was Locke? A 
aman may well be pardoned who adopts 
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opinions which can be supported 
ro eee as these.” vere "y 
Though not anxious to enter 
into a kina discussion, and 
though, indeed, I had hoped to draw 
my guest into aconversation on his own 
situation and circumstances, rather 
than to follow him through the laby- 
rinth into which I saw we were about 
to plunge, I considered it due to my 
character and station to notice this re- 
mark :—*‘ With respect to the classical 
writers you have named,” replied I, 
‘it is very true that the greater num- 
ber are generally considered to have 
held the sentiments you attribute to 
them ; my own persuasion, however, is, 
that the opinion is ill-founded. Whe- 
ther Socrates was a fatalist or not, we 
are scarcely competent to judge, inas- 
much as none of his own writings have 
come down to us; but I see no de- 
cided proof of the matter in the ac~ 
count given of his philosophy by his 
pupils. It was surely not consistent 
with fatalism to look forward, as he 
undeniably did, to a state of rewards 
and punishments beyond the present 
life. Fatalism, properly so called, is 
directly contrary to a theory, which 
necessarily depends upon moral. re- 
sponsibility ; for moral responsibility 
cannot exist without perfect freedom. 
of will. Of all the philosophers, there- 
fore, whom you have enumerated, per- 
page Lucretius is, in point of fact, the 
only real fatalist. Seneca s in- 
deed, in the sentence referred to, too 
strongly ; but he more than once con- 
tradicts himself, whilst his reflections 
on the approach of death clearly im- 
ly, that, in the proper sense of the 
ine, he was no fatalist. The fatale 
ism of Aristotle and Plato, again, ex- 
tended only to such matters as we 
should call accidental occurrences ; in- 
deed, it may be held asa general truth, 
that not one among them all, Lu- 
cretius only excepted, no, not even 
the Stoics themselves, carried their no« 
tions om this head into the region of 
morals. As a proof of this, you have 
only to attend to the leading principle 
of. their doctrines. The true Stoics 
held, that the mind should not depend 
upon the body at all ; that perfection 
was to be attained only by the abso- 
lute subjection of the passions to the 
understanding. Now, such ah opi- 
nion cannot surely subsist, with a’per- 
suasion, that man is a mere machine, 
continually guided by the, most press- 









wa 
ing motives. For this, I apprehénd, 


is all that-can be meant by moral fa- 
talism. That you should have enu- 
merated Cicero among the defenders 
of fatalism, particularly surprises me. 
True, he sometimes employs the com- 
mon language of the day, exactly as I 
might remark, that the falling of my 
horse, or the dislocation of my arm, 
occurred by chance, though quite 
aware that chance is a nonentity. But 
when he seriously treats of fate, and 
its influence, he attributes to it no 
more power than we should attribute 
to providence. Lucretius was indeed 
a fatalist, and to teach fatalism in its 
true sense, is one object of his wri- 
tings ; but even he contradicts him- 
self more than once, as all men must 
who support opinions in the face of 
ir own consciousness. 

“ With respect to the sentiments of 
the Brahmins and of Mohammed, I 
searcely think that they were worth 

uoting ; whilst the contradictions and 
absurdities into which our own writers 
fall, have been pointed out too frequent- 
ly to render it necessary that I should 
point them out again. Of Locke’s fa- 
talism, however, I would observe, that 
it amounts to nothing more, than a 
firm ion of the necessity which 
—_ that there ne a 
si er, not corporeal, to guide b 
fixed laws the corporeal world. . Be. 
yond this, I can discover no evidence 
of his having gone. I esteem it an un- 
fair thing to him, that his name should 
be held out as giving authority to sen- 
timents so outrageous. But perhaps 
I am doing you injustice all this while. 
Your fataliom, probably, goes no far- 
ther than my chance ; and if so, I free- 
ly allow, that, in our progress through 
life, many events happen for which we 
find. it no easy matter to account.” 

The stranger was silent for some mo- 
ments, and so was I; for I was not 
desirous of continuing the controversy, 
and yet wished not to appear afraid 
of it. aa , 

** It may be so,” he at length said, 
and his countenance assumed at the 
same time a cast of deep melancholy, 
** I may be mistaken. There may be 
no power superior to us—we may be 
our own puppets, and not the pup- 
pets of fate ; but I would give worlds 
* to think otherwise. Do you see this 
mark?” continued he, at the same time 
untying his cravat, and exhibiting a 
broad scar round his throat, as if an 
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iron collar had cut into the skin for 

many years, “ how came that there?” 
** How can I tell?” replied I. * Per- 

haps you were born with it, or-—”’ 


* © Perhaps it was forced em me,” 
interrupted he, and then laughed hys- 
terically. 


I was now quite convinced, that the 
unfortunate man’s reason was unset- 
tled, and began to wish him fairly on 
his way to some other abode. But he 
recovered his composure again instant- 
ly, and, starting a new subject of con- 
versation, became as rational and col- 
lected as possible. I now learned from 
him, for the first time, that he had 
taken his passage at Calcutta, having 
spent several years in India, and was 
returning to enjoy the fruits of his 
services at home. When he used the 
word “‘ enjoy,” indeed, I saw the same 
Satanic curl of the lip which had 
shocked me before ; but it soon passed 
away, and during the rest of the even- 
ing he was more collected and ra- 
tional than we had seen him. He re- 
mained with us till our usual hour of 
parting ; and then, having coldly wish- 
ed good night to the ladies, and wait- 
ed till they retired, he addressed him- 
self to me in the following terms: 

“* T have to thank you, sir, for much 
kindness and hospitality, —kindness 
bestowed upon one whom you did not 
know, and who is far from being wor- 
thy of it. I likewise owe to your peo- 
ple my life. Itis a poor boon ; bt it 
must not go unrequited. Do me the 
favour to distribute the contents of 
this purse amongst them. To yourself 
I can offer no remuneration ; but as I 
see that you feel an interest in me, 
and that my manner has excited your 
curiosity, I have determined to gratify 
it. To enter into the detail of my own 
history in ordinary conversation is a 
task too hard for me ;—I have not 
even noted it down upon paper with- 
out much suffering. But it is record- 
ed, and the sad record I now commit 
to you. This night I take my depar- 
ture. My real name you will, of 
course, excuse me for concealing, as 
well as the names of other actors in 
the eventful drama; but the facts 
stand as they occurred. Why I have 
thus made you my confidant I cannot 
tell. I have never acted so with any 
one besides; and the fact that I am 
now intrusting a mere stranger with 
a secret such as mine, confirms me in 
my belief, that we are none of us our 
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own. masters.—Farewell ; I hear the 
carriage at the door.” 
The stranger here put into my hands 


uce of his nocturnal labours, 
shape of a packet of papers 
closely written ; and before I had time 
to remonstrate with him on the abrupt- 
ness of his departure, or to press his 
stay, he had quitted the house ;—the 


the 
in the 


noise of wh was soon heard, and 
the stranger was gone. I never saw 
or heard of him afterwards. 


As soon as I had so far recovered 
my astonishment as to be fully con- 
vinced that the stranger was gone, I 
sat down to peruse the manuscript 
which he had committed, under cir- 


Cuap. V. 


“Tam a fatalist. I am perfectly 
satisfied, and from the first dawn of 
reason I have been satisfied, that the 
things which men caJl chance and free 
will, exist only in their own bewil- 
dered imaginations. It is very flat- 
tering to human pride to suppose, that 
each man guides himself in all the 
changes and occurrences of life ; that 
his own will, or his own reason, or 
something worthy to be called his 
own, directs his actions, and regulates 
his thoughts. A slight degree of at- 
tention to passing events must, how- 
ever, convince all who reflect, that the 
human will, even if it be the spring of 
human actions, is itself no more than 
part of a complicated machine, which 
is acted upon, and set in motion by a 
power which it cannot control. Were 
it not so, why should instances occur, 
I say not frequently, but so constant- 
ly, of persons ruining their own peace 
wantonly, with their own eyes open, 
and with no other discernible purpose 
in reason? Why should the miser 
hoard his gold, and starve? Why 
should the spendthrift waste his sub- 
stance, knowing all the while that he 
must bring himself to poverty ? Why 
should the thousand extravagances oc- 
cur, which society daily places before 
us, were not all men, without excep- 
tion, mere machines? Nay, nay, read 
the following narrative, and then de- 
termine whether it be possible to con- 
ceive that the freedom of will, which 
all are so anxious to claim, could have 
ever had existence, at least in me. 

‘1 am the representative of a fa- 
mily, which, from the period of the 
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cumstances so peculiar, to my care. It 
was written in a clear, strong, legible 
hand. Here and there traces of haste 
might be discovered in it, as if the 
writer had hurried over a passage or 
two under the influence of excited 
feelings ; but, in general, the person 
who inspected it would have said, that 
it had been compiled with perfect com- 
posure—even deliberation. Yet the 
opening was certainly not such as a 
man in his calm and rational senses 
would have given. The idea of fatal- 
ism seemed to have taken a strong hold 
upon the individual’s mind, and his 
story accordingly began with the fol- 
lowing expressions. 


The Fatalist. 


Norman Conquest, has held considers 
able estates in the county of Rutland, 
and which, by a steady adherence to 
the custom of entail, has managed to 
preserve its estates almost in their 
pristine extent. My mother dying 
whilst I was an infant, and my fa-+ 
ther before I reached my tenth year, I 
oa leg a. the care, or rather to the 
neglect, certain titled personages, 
who called themselves my prasad 
because they were so called in my fa- 
ther’s will ; but who conceived that 
they did enough when they entered 
me at one of our public schools, and 
permitted me to spend my vacations 
wherever and however my own fancy 
might suggest. Thus a gs my rag 
temper, disposition, an uits, al- 
rm to etn pans yt chance 
directed, without any human being 
giving himself the trouble to advise 
me to what. was good, or to warn mé 
against what might be evil. 

“* Nature had, however, settled these 
points so effectually, that I do not be- 
lieve any care on the part of others 
would have made me very different 
from what@l am. My earliest recol- 
lections represent me as a selfish, vio- 
lent, capricious, reven being ; as 
one who desired a thousand things 
which he had not, and who no sooner 
obtained them than he ceased to value 
them. It strikes me, indeed, that in 
my younger days I was never wan- 
tonly or gratuitously tyrannical. I 
cannot remember, that whilst at school 
I oppressed the little boys. I never 


crouched to the big ones, for I was 
not mean. But an injury I never for- 
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ve. However - mepe ight it 
a t be,—were it but my Bo, wy 
or look,—I never felt at ease till I had 
taken vengeance for it ; nor was any 
labour too severe, or any plan too com- 
plicated, provided I saw the chance of 
obtaining my end by enduring the 
one, and acting upon the other. 

** I will give but one specimen of 
myself in my character of a revenger 
of wrongs, whilst I was at school.— 





_ One of my companions, my favourite 


companion for the time, played off 
upon me, on a particular occasion, 
some trifling practical joke. It rai- 
sed a laugh against me, and I burned 
to chastise him for it. To beat him 
was not in my power, for he was older 
and stronger, and a better master of 
the pugilistic art than I. To repay 
him in kind would not satisfy me. 
I knew that he would not feel as I 
felt, were he put in ever so ridiculous 
2 light, but would probably laugh at 
the circumstance as readily as those 
= him. What I ng was to 
ive him itive pain; and I suc- 
Sealed. He had E taveeties dog, a 
white terrier, to which he was strong- 
ly attached. The animal used to go 
with us when we were out rabbit- 
siboting ; and the boy was naturally 
of its good nose, and great ac- 
ty. I watched my opportunity one 


day, and pretending to mistake it for 
a rabbit, I shot it dead ; my revenge 
was ample. 


“In like manner, with respect to 
caprice, I may observe, that I never 
loved any of my companions beyond 
the space of a few weeks, or, at most, 
a few months. The consequence is, 
that I never have had, aud never ex- 
pect to have, one friend. Of reptiles 
who called themselves such, I have 
known many ; but whenever an ac- 
quaintance has done me a favour, or 
exhibited a superiority over mein any 
respect, I have invariably quarrelled 
with him. Of all feelings, that of be- 
ing under an obligation to another 
man, is to me most insupportable. 

*€ With these dispositions, and in the 
course of actin which they were cal- 
culated to produce, my boyhood and 
youth were spent. I left school for 
college, detested by all who knew me, 
and cordially detesting them in re- 
turn ; and I passed through the usual 
academical career without forming a 
single connexion which has survived 
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it. It was then the fashion to travel. 
T followed that fashion, and travelled 
too ; but my tutor and I quarrelled 
before half our tour was completed, 
and I left him. I returned home, de- 
termined to live for myself alone at 
the family mansion in Rutlandshire. 

** Having formed this prudent re- 
solution, I endeavoured to acquire a 
decided taste for field-sports. I kept 
hounds, and hunted, or affected to 
hunt them myself. I invited all my 
neighbours to come and see me ; pre- 
tended to be pleased when the field 
was full, and the sportsmen adjourn- 
ed to my house; but, somehow or 
another, they and I fell out. Our 
quarrels too were generally about cir- 
cumstances which no human being 
would have quarrelled about, except 
myself. One man, for example, was 
better mounted than I; I was desi- 
rous of purchasing his horse, and he 
would not sell it. We never spoke 
again. Another rode better, and took 
the lead of me. I cursed him cordial- 
ly, and so our acquaintance ended.— 
Thus it was, that, at the age of four- 
and-twenty, and after spending little 
more than two years at the family 
mansion, I found my table absolutely 
deserted, except when the village apo- 
thecary found it convenient to eat my 
venison, and drink my claret. Even 
the parson was too proud, or too right- 
minded, call it which you will, to put 
up with my freaks rod} humours ; and 
he ceased to be my guest, though there 
was no man in the county with whom 
I was more desirous of continuing on 
a friendly footing. 

** When I say this, do not suppose 
for a moment that I courted the rec- 
tor’s society from any feeling of re- 
spect either for his character or ta- 
lents. Both were undoubtedly excel- 
lent ; indeed, if merit were rewarded 
as it ought to be, he never would have 
remained so long as he did upon that 
living. But what were the man’s cha- 
racter and talents to me? Nothing, 
or worse than nothing ; inasmuch, as 
I never heard him praised without 
suspecting that the design of his lau- 
dator was to pass censure upon my- 
self. By no means. The chances are, 
that I should have liked him better 
had he been a profligate ; for in truth, 
it was on account’ of his daughter, a 
lovely and a gentle creature. Well, 
well, let that pass. 

6 
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. “ I say, that thie rector of my pa- 
rish, whom, for the sake of icui- 
ty, I shall call Travers, had a daugh- 
ter. Oh such a daughter! When I 
came to reside at Claremont, she had 
barely completed her seventeenth year. 
Sir, you never beheld the picture of an 
angel so beautiful, you never will be- 
hold a real angel (if there be such 
— , worthy to stand a comparison 
with her, and her mind, and heart, and 
isposition ; there exists not her fel- 
low throughout the universe. I loved 
her madly ; but my love for her, like 
my love for everything else, was pure- 
ly selfish. Judging of her from the 
specimens of her sex which had here- 
tofore crossed me, I dreamed that it 
would be no difficult matter to obtain 
her on my own terms; so I laboured 
assid » but with extreme caution, 
to accomplish her ruin. The young 
creature was absolutely too pure to 
understand me. I gained her affec- 
tions;—how, I am sure that I cannot 
tell,—but upon her morals and innate 
chastity I made no inroad ; of course, 
I was too well yersed in these matters 
to make my advances very openly, and 
she was far too delicate in her ideas to 
detect anything amiss in my proceed- 
i 


nee Not so her father. 
thong a scholar, was a man of the 
world, and readily saw into the mo- 
tives which led me 10 Pay attention to 
his daughter. He challenged me with 
my wickedness ; and I own it with 
shame, I quailed beneath his indig-, 
nant frown. From that hour I hated, 
though I respected him ; but our ac- 
quaintance ceased for a time, and I 
had no means afforded of gratifying 
my malice. 

** To marriage I always had an insu- 
perable objection ; and to marry the 
daughter of a country parson would, 
I conceived, disgrace me for ever. 
Yet to continue near Lucy—to see her, 
asI contrived to see her, every day—to 
hear the silver tones of her voice, her 
warm protestations of continued love, 
notwithstanding the prohibition of her 
parent—to do all this, baffied, as I 
constantly was, in my base purposes 
of seduction, without so far anne 
ting myself as to propose a union, I felt 
to be impossible. The struggle was a 
desperate one, but I resolved to leave 
the country. I dared not trust myself 
with a parting interview ; for I was 
Vou, XIX. 


The rector, 
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conscious of my own weakness, though 
I despised myself for it ; so I desired. 


my valet one morning to put up my. 
wearing apparel, i stiyeele 
into my travelling-chariot, set out for 
London. s 
“* Having now embarked, or rather 
having resolved to embark, in the busi- 
ness of a fashionable life, I was not so 
far guided by the caprice of. the mo- 
ment, as to be unaware, that if I de- 
sired to act a creditable part in it, (that 
is to say, if I desired to amuse myself,) 
it was indispensably requisite for me to 
lay some restraint upon my natural ir- 
ritability and caprice. I made the re« 
solution, and adhered to it. Many a 
pang it cost me, to smile, when I felt 
disposed to frown, and to hold out my 
fore-finger to men on whom I desired 
to turn my back, if I did them no more 
serious injury ; yet I so far obtained a 
mastery over myself, as to be admit- 
ted into all the coteries, as well as 
into the best of “vg — usual! fre= 
uented b ple of rank. My for« 
one, indeed, sien known to be a le. 
My rent-roll stood in — at four 
thousand a-year—the world set it 
down at ten ; and what are the freaks 
and fancies which will not be tolerated 
and excused in a young man su 
to be worth ten thousand a-year? All 
the unmarried women were a-flutter 
when I came among them, whilst their 
mammas took care that I should 
be fully informed of their many com« 
mendable qualities, and of their amia< 
ble dispositions. ‘ My daughter Fan< 
ny,’ said the Countess of ——, ¢ is all 
excellence. She is really too good~ 
hearted, and teo much the slave of de< 
licate feelings. It was only yesterday 
that she was prevailed upon to sub« 
scribe one guinea a-year to the Church 
Missionary Society ; and look here,’ 
drawing my attention to a number of 
shell pin-cushions, and other gew~ 
gaws—‘ all these she made with her 
own hands ; they are to be sold for the 
benefit of the children of -——~ Sunday 
school. Perhaps you will become a 
purchaser.’—* Only think, mamma,’ 
said Lady Louisa Gallop, ‘ the horse 
that Charles bought for me, took me 
clear over the bar at the highest notch 
this morning, in the riding-school.’— 
* You will never have done, child,’ re< 
plied mamma, ‘till you meet with some 
serious accident. What strength of 
nerve she has !’ — the dowager, 
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tome. ‘ She is none of your 
delicate hot-house plants. Dear crea- 
ture ! what a misery-it is for her to be 
cooped up in town, when all her wishes 
point to a country life. You are fond 
‘of field sports, I think, Mr St Clair ?’ 
Thus was I waylaid at every turn. 
Did I express my approbation of this 
or that habit, it was exactly the thing 
of which Lady Fanny, or Lady Loui- 
sa, approved. Did I abhor this or the 
other mode of proceeding, the youn 
ladies abhorred it also. But all woul 
not do. I looked at these minions of 
fashion, as an ordinary spectator looks 
at the birds or butterflies in a museum 
—I never felt that they could have had 
one spark of life in them. 

* Of this silly mode of living, I soon 
began to grow tired. My thoughts 
were eternally wandering into Rut- 
landshire—to the little drawing-room 
in the Rectory—and to Lucy, as she 
has often sat at her instrument, and 
sung to me like a seraph. A thousand 
times did I resolve not to suffer pride 
to stand in the way of my happiness, 
but to hurry back, confess my errors 
to her father, and make a tender of my 
hand and fortune. But then the idea 
of being triumphed over by a poor 
country an—of sitting and 
whining before one so far beneath me 
in rank and station—this was gall and 

- ‘Wormwood to me—I could not brook 
it. ‘ No,’ said I, ‘I will never marry 
—at least I will never marry, except 
to advance me in circumstances, or to 
add to my dignity.’ ' ; 

*« Excitement became now the sole 
object of my search. Drinking was 
eee fashion, but I had no ae for 
it. Intrigues, operas, masquerades, 
all palled upon me. I san the round 
of them till they ceased to affect me, 
and I was disgusted. Play was my 
next resource. The dice-box was sel- 
dom out of my hand ; and to the ho- 
nour of be it spoken, for almost 
an entire season it continued to en- 
gross my attention. Like other ama- 
teur gamblers, I was, it is true, more 
frequently the loser than the winner ; 

but. that ae nity no im- 
pression upon me. I on till m 

ready mon ieoues ‘cchamaainwk 
raised several large sums on life an- 
nuities ; and I found myself, towards 
the close of three months, called, in 
fashionable parlance, ‘ the winter ’— 
@ poorer man by full two thousand 
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nds annum, than I had been 
pees first arrival in London. 

** About this time, when even the 
gaming-table was beginning to lose its 
influence over me, it chanced that, to 
kill an hour one morning, I strolled 
into the British Gallery. I was gazing, 
or pretending to gaze, at one of the 
Cartoons which hung at the extremity 
of apartment No. 2, when my ears ac« 
tually tingled, and my pulse ceased to 
beat, at the sound of a sweet voice, to 
which, for some time back, I had lis- 
tened only in my dreams. * How 
beautiful,’ said the speaker. These 
were the only words uttered, but the 
tone of utterance was not to be mis- 
taken. I turned round, and -beheld 
Lucy, leaning upon the arm of her fa- 
ther. Our eyes met. A deadly pale- 
ness came over her countenance, and 
fearing that she was about to fall, I 
sprang towards her, and caught her in 
my arms. A scene, of course, follow- 
ed. The Dowager Lady Twaddle, 
happening to stand in the way, recei- 
vel a push which drove her back upon 
Lord Fiddlestick, who. trod upon the 
gouty toe of Sir John Callipash, who 
roared aloud with agony. The com< 
pany were all in motion in an instant, 
crowding about us, like moths about 
a candle ; and Lucy, who might per= 
haps have never the agitation pro« 
duced by this unexpected meeting, 
overcome with shame and terror, faint- 
ed. This was not a time to regard 
trifles, and Dr Travers himself made 
no opposition whilst I bore her through 
the throng, towards the stairs. My 
carriage was at the door ; in it I placed 
her, and her father taking a seat on one 
side, whilst I sat on the other, I re« 

uested to know whither the coachman 
should drive. ‘ To Brunswick Square,’ 
replied he. Our destination was soon 
reached, and Lucy had regained her 
senses before the carriage stopped. 

* Tt was now, for the first time, that 
the remembrance of my last interview 
with the Doctor, and the peculiar cir 
cumstances under which we parted, 
occurred tome. As long as Lucy lay 
motionless‘ upon his bosom, I could 
think of nothing but her, and the 
thoughts of her good father were ma< 
nifestly occupied by the same object. 
We never exchanged a syllable during 
the drive, except when he replied to 
my question as to the part of the town 
where they lodged. Now, however, I 
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felt embarrassed and confused, as I had 


done when he formerly upbraided me 
with my intended villainy, and forbade 
me his house ; whilst he too appeared 
to have recovered his self-command 
sufficiently to recall images unpleasant 
to himself, and unfavourable to me. I 
offered to accompany them up stairs 
into their lodgings. This the doctor 

rohibited. ‘ No, Mr St Clair,’ said 

3 ‘ though I‘thank you for the at- 
tention just received, I cannot forget 
former occurrences. Learn to respect 
the feelings of others, as well as your 
own. Become a good member of so- 
eiety, as I fear you uave hitherto been 
a bad one, and then welcome. But 
till then, farewell !’ I slunk back into 
the carriage, and drove home in a state 
of mind utterly incapable of descrip- 
tion. 

** The sight of Lucy, particularly 
under existing circumstances, at once 
renewed the passion which I had stri- 
ven, during many months, to smother. 
Like other fires, which have for a time 
been covered over, it burst forth again 
with increasing violence, and all fur- 
ther attempts to oppose it I felt to be use- 

The contest between inclination 
and pride was at anend. To live with- 
out Lucy was impossible—to obtain 
her, it would atleast be necessary to 
seek her upon honourable terms. I 
resolyed to do so. Nay, I went farther 
than this—I doubted whether I had 
not been hitherto acting upon a wrong 
principle, and whether it would not 
conduce more to my own comfort, were 
I in some degree to study the comfort 
and wishes of my neighbours. I had 
tried every other road to happiness 
without success—I determined now to 
make the experiment, whether I might 
not be made happy myself, by dispen- 
sing happiness to others. With this 
view—a good feeling at work within 
me—I sat down to address the doctor. 
I acknowledged my past misconduct— 
T entreated him to forgive and forget it 
—I assured him of my-unalterable at- 
tachment to his daughter, and my de- 
termination to make myself, if possi- 
ble, worthy of her—I even went so far 
in the paroxysm of virtuous enthu- 
siasm, as to beg that he would become 
my guide and director in all my con- 
cerns, promising to act in every mat- 
ter in ience to his wishes. Having 
sealed this letter, I dispatched it with 
my servant, and waited the result in 
all the misery which an impatient man 
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endures, whilst anything materially 
affecting his. future welfare hangs in 
doubt. ue pie: : 

« My man returned in a of 
hours with a note from Dr Travers; 
It was short, dignified, but not uns 
kind. It expressed the satisfaction of 
the writer at the promises made by me, 
but it gave no immediate sanction to 
my suit. ‘ To conceal from you, that 
Lucy’s affections are gained, would,” 
continued the billet, ‘* be impossible ; 
but this I am proud to say of my 
daughter, that she will never give her 
hand to any man of whom her father 
does not approve. In your case I am 
willing to believe as much as in the 
case of other men ; but till I see some 
evidence that you can act as well as 
protest, I must still require you toab« 
stain from visiting or holding any in- 
tercourse with my child.’ I cursed 
the old man’s suspicious temper, and 
tore his letter into fragments ; how I 
refrained from rushing forth again 
into my former vicious habits is more 
than I can tell. 

* It has been my invariable prac- 
tice through life, to act upon the spur 
of the moment, according as whim, or 
rather destiny, directed. I had en« 
gaged myself to dine with a party of 
gambling friends this day, and 
resolved when I rose in the morning 
to return from the meeting either a 
ruined or a recovered man. Now I 
had neither spirit nor inclination t6 
fulfil that eng ent. On the cons 
trary, I ordered the travelling chariot 
to be got ready, and in an hour after 
the receipt of the doctor’s communica 
tion, was on my way into the country. 
My reasoning was thus :— 

“« The doctorand Lucy will, without 
doubt, return home as soon as ‘she is 
able to travel. I am still forbidden to 
call upon them ; and yet I know that 
if 1 remain in town I shall not be able 
to attend to the prohibition. But a 
breach of it may lead to the worst con 
sequences, and therefore it is better, 
even viewing the matter thus, to fly 
from temptation. Again, should the 
doctor be informed of my sudden de« 
parture, it will doubtless act favour- 
ably for me. He will believe that my 
protestations were sincere, and that I 
really have abandoned for ever the 
haunts of vice, with the view of car- 
rying my good resolutions into practice. 
Besides, a thousand circumstances were 
likely to operate in my favour in the 
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country, which could hardly be ex- 
‘to occur in town,—and let me 
justice to myself, I was then seri- 
‘ous in my design of acquiring other 
and better habits. Smile if you will 
here, but it is true. I actually felt 


at that time remorse, deep remorse, 
for my past misdeeds. I was actually 
eager to begin my new course of li- 


,—indeed, a gentleman of your 
cloth, to whom in epistolary corre- 
spondence I opened my mind, assured 
me, that I had experienced the new 
birth. My correspondent was a pupil 
of Mr Simeon, and an intimate ac- 
quaintance of the Laureate. 
_ © Well, I returned to the country. I 
found all things as lonely and comfort- 
less as they had been when I left it; 
I determined that they should be 
otherwise. My first directions to the 
house steward were, that a huge caul- 
dron of good broth should be made 
ready every Tuesday and Saturday, 
and given to the poor. I caused a 
large portion of the village church to 
be new-pewed at my own expense, and 
nted the altar with a new cover- 
ing, the desk and pulpit with new 
cushions. I visited the school; put 
‘May name dogn as a subscriber to dou- 
ble the amowMt formerly given ; gave 
directions that each of the boys should 
be supplied with a cap and gaberdine, 
and each of the girls with a frock and 
bonnet, at my cost. I attended one or 
two parish meetings ; looked narrowly 
into the accounts of the overseer ; or- 
dered relief (for no one presumed to 
contradict my wishes) to several pau- 
pers who been previously refused, 
and spoke largely of the necessity un- 
der which -we all lay of alleviating 
each other’s distresses. Several poach- 
ers were brought before me as a jus- 
tice of the peace ; I reprimanded them 
severely ; but as the crime had been 
committed on my own lands, I did no 
+ a — them, and desired 
at would never poach again. In 
2 word, the change wrought in m 
behaviour and notions astonished all 
men. I was now talked of as the good 
uire, as the very pattern and model 
a country gentleman ; all this oc- 
curred previous to the return of the 
rector. 
“From the little which I have already 
said of Dr Travers’s temper and ideas, 
‘ou will readily believe that he suf- 
me not to continue long in doubt 
as to the satisfaction which my pre-~ 
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sent conduct gave him. He waited 
upon me a few days after he had. re~ 
sumed his parochial labours, and spoke 
to me more as a parent is wont to 
speak to his son, than a village pastor 
to his next neighbour. I was deeply 
affected. The perfect independence 
of manner—the more than independ- 
ence—the decided superiority which a 
consciousness of rectitude always sheds 
over a man’s external actions, shone 
prominently forth in the good doctor’s 
deportment, and I felt, and acknow- 
ledged it ; ay, and with little, very 
little of the bitterness with which I 
had been accustomed to feel it in other 
days. We became intimate friends. 
My past errors were blotted out ; I 
was admitted at all seasons to the rec- 
tory, and in three months after the 
commencement of my reformation, 
was rewarded with the hand of Lucy. 
“* If you or any other individual can 
— whence it arose, ~ I was 
y put in possession of the prize 

for which I had so long sighed, =n it 
n to lose its value in my eyes, I 

will freely admit that men are not 
cunauiel in their deeds and wills by 
an irresistible fate. That I ever ceased 
to love Lucy—I say not. Far from 
it. I doated upon her ever, ever; I 
doat upon her memory now—I mean 
that I abhor and execrate myself for 
my behaviour towards her. But what 
then? We had been married little more 
than six weeks, when I began to see a 
thousand things in her general demea- 
nour of which I could not approve. 
Sometimes she was a great deal too 
affectionate towards myself,—it was 
silly—nay it produced a suspicion that 
it could not be real. I checked it, and 
checked it rudely. At other times she 
was too cold and distant ; I more than 
once yong her weeping. I hated 
tears, and I told her so. Then her 
unwearied attention to the poor and to 
the schools disgusted mg. I became 
loomy, morose, irritable. At last I 
etermined to return again into public 
life. Ambition was now the idol of 
my worship. I resolved to shine in 
Parliament, and for this purpose I 
bargained for a seat, as the representa 
tive of a neighbouring borough, at the 
trifling cost of seven thousand pounds. 
** My gentle Lucy endeavoured once, 
and only once, to divert me from my 
scheme. As a matter of course, I im- 
puted her opposition to the worst mo- 
tives, and in truth, had my mind not 
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been previously made up to the mat- 
ter, the very fact of her having ven- 
tured to k against it would have 
determined me. I a my bar- 
gain to a close. To make good my 
= I was obliged once more 
‘to have recourse to the plan of an an- 
nuity ; and a8 my creditor chanced to 
be aware that the estate was entailed, 
he farther insisted upon my insuring 
my life. For the loan of seven thou- 
sand pounds, I accordingly lessened my 
revenues by seven hundred ; having 
little more than twelve hundred a-year 
to support my new dignity. 

“For some time after the commence- 
ment of my career as a senator, 1 was 
myself conscious of a change for the 
better, both in my habits and notions. 
There was some excitation continu- 
ally on my mind. I desired to take a 
lead as a speaker ; once or twice I was 
fortunate, and my success delighted 
me. But like most men in a similar 
situation, I ‘permitted my vanity to 
carry me beyond my depth. I ven- 
tured to oppose the minister on a ques- 
tion which I had never studied ; I 
gave utterance to certain common- 
places badly put together, and ending 
in nothing. The honourable gentle- 
man who replied, turned me into utter 
ridicule ; I reached my home in a state 
of insanity. 

** And now I come to a detail of the 
blackest part in my black course. I 
hated the man who had thus silenced 
me, with the hatred of a brother who 
has quarrelled with his brother. Mine 
was not a rancour to be appeased by 
anything short of the death of him 
who had offended me. There was not 
a morning of my life, part of which 
was not now devoted to pistol shooting. 
I practised till I could split a ball upon 
the edge of my knife, or snuff a can- 
dle at twelve paces distant; and as 
soon as I had attained this degree of 
perfection, I laid myself out for a 
quarrel. In public and in private I 
sought every opportunity to insult and 
irritate my opponent. I strove to sa- 
tirize him as he had satirized me, be- 
fore the House; but I was no wit, 
and my satire consequently degenera- 
ted into personal invective : I was call- 
ed to order. Out of doors I was more 
successful. Though a brave man, he 
was exceedingly good-tempered, and 
either did not, or would not, see my 
‘intentions for some time. At length, 
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however, I insulted him so ¢ 

the lobby of the Opera-house, 

was out of his power to pass it 

he sent me a m I 

challenge ; and as there was some risk 

of the affair getting wind, I proposed , 
that we sh settle our dispute with- 

out delay. We met at an early hour 

the following morning, and at the first 

fire I shot him through the heart. 

‘* Was I happy after this?—by no 
means. Matters had been so well ar- 
ranged, that though all the world 
knew by what hand my victim had 
met his death, the coroner’s jury found 
themselves at a loss to say on whom 
the suspicion of guilt should rest. As 
far as my immediate fortunes were 
concerned, therefore, I experienced 
from the result of the duel no incon- 
venience whatever ; but my mind was 
never for an instant at rest. If ever 
man deliberately committed murder, I 
did. I prepared myself before-hand 
for a meeting—I studiously sought for 
it—and I went to attend it in the firm 
determination of destroying my enemy 
if I could. Were it possible to believe 
that men are free agents—were I not 

~— satisfied that we never act 
‘but as fate decrees—I should regard 
myself as the most guilty and cold< 
blooded of assassins. Nay, let me ace 
knowledge my own inconsistency ; such 
was the light in which I then viewed 
—such is the light in which I somes 
times view myself still. gq 

‘* From that fatal day, 1 became more 
than ever a torment to myself, and to 
all around me.. To Lucy I was abso- 
lutely cruel. We had been married 
upwards of a year and a half, and she 
brought me nochild. Shall I confess - 
it? I upbraided her for this, as if it 
were something blameable on her part; 
and yet I loved her all the while with 
an intensity such as few married men 
experience for their wives. Amiable 
and — being! She bore my res 
proaches with the meekness of an ane 
gel ; she wept under them, but she 
never complained. Her father believed 
to the last that she was the happiest 
of women, and I the best of husbands: 
Everything, too, went wrong with me. 
I lost all interest in public business ; 
the very gaming-table produced not 
sufficient excitement. I had recourse 
to the bottle. Among bon-vivants and 
jolly souls, none were now my sw 
riors; and I reeled home; plies wed 
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after morning, only to overwhelm with 
roaches and abuse one who never 
‘ame cause to reproach her, even 
inadvertence. 

** As a natural 
kind of life which I 
beeamedeeply involved. Creditors were 
importunate ; and the very Jews re- 
fused to furnish me with money, ex- 
cept on terms such as even I perceived 
to be ruinous. At last an execution 
was threatened ; my furniture, plate, 
horses, carriages, were all about to be 
seized. - What was now to be done I 
neither knew nor cared. 

«* My wife, though the daughter ne a 
coun cnaymen, was connected, 
oth by the father and mother’s side, 
with several families of distinction. 
One of her maternal uncles had held 
some high situation in India, and her 
cousin now enjoyed the fruits of his 
toil, which he himself never lived to 
enjoy. He mixed with the best cir- 
eles—supported a splendid establish- 
ment—and withal was regarded, by 
those who knew him, as a person of 

i ly kind heart and correct mo- 
rals. Of course he visited his cousin 
‘when she appeared in the hemisphere 
of ‘London as the wife of an M. P.; 
and as she liked his society we saw a 
es deal of him. Only conceive, sir, 
became jealous, madly jealous, of 
that man. I contrasted his frank, open, 
and affectionate manner, with my own 
— and inconsistent deportment. 
could not deny that the first was far 
more attractive than the last, and I 
came to the ceneiioton that x. must be 
so regarded by my wife. There want- 
ed but some decided act of friendship 
on his part towards Lucy to convince 
me, that i. criminal passion subsisted 


em. ws 
«< When the execution above referred 
to actually occurred, Lucy, worn out 
with i hours, and broken in 


spirit by my-unkind treatment, was ex- 
i ih 3—the effect of the seizure 
of our furniture was to increase her ill- 


ness to an alarming degree. I was not 
within when the bailiffs arrived, other- 
wise I should have probably done 
some deed which might have been the 
means of cutting short my course, as 
it deserved to be cut short. The news 
was brought to me at a moment when 
my last guinea was staked upon the 
turn of a die. ‘The throw was against 
me, 80 I rushed forth with the firm 


uence upon the 
led, my affairs 
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determination wf committing sui¢ide. 
First, however, I resolved to see*with 
my own eyes how matters stood at 
home: for which purpose I flew to- 
wards Harley Street. I was met at 
my own door by Mr Blake, Lucy’s 
relative. 

“ « For God’s sake go'in and comfort 

our wife, St Clair,’ said he; ‘ she 
is very ill. I am now on my way for 
a physician.” 

5 him without speaking a 
word. The bailiffs were gone; the 
furniture and effects all stood as I had 
left them in the morning. I believed 
that I was in a dream. I ran up stairs 
to my wife’s apartment, and found her 
lying upon a sofa in violent hysterics. 
Her maid was attending to her as well 
as she could, but I desired her to leave 
the room, and she did so. 

‘* ¢ How is this, Lucy?’ said I, affect- 
ing to be calm. ‘ Have done with 
these airs, and tell me how it comes 
about that there are no bailiffs in the 
house. I thought that an execution 
had been going on.’ 

** € And so it was,’ cried she, strug. 
gling to subdue her emotions: ‘ We 
were indeed ruined; but Blake,— 
good, kind Blake,—discharged the 
debt, and we are still left in possession 
of our house.—Oh, Charles, I will 
never, never upbraid you with the past ; 
but let us change our mode of living. 
How happy were we at Claremont, 

“¢ « Till what ?’ exclaimed I, madly ; 
‘ Till I took into family, and to my 
bosom, a wretch that has dishonoured 
me !—Blake, Blake, eternally Blake! 
—He paid the debt, and how was he 
paid ?’ 

“*< Charles,’ replied Lucy rising, and 
with dignity, ‘ this is the worst of all. 
Neglect, harshness, cruelty, I ‘could 
bear ; but to hear you insinuate aught 
against my honour, or that of my cou- 
sin, to whom you are so deeply ina 
debted. , 

‘* My brain was on fire. I replied 
not ; but struck her violently in the 
face with my clenched fist. She fell— 
a corner of the fender entered her 
temple—and she never moved again ! 
* * ” » * * -+* x 

‘* A notion very generally prevails, 
that insane persons, at least during 
the ——— of insanity, are igno- 
rant of all things which pass around 
them. The notion is not more com< 
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erroneous. I have been tlie 
of a cell for six long B yeate, 
—mad, raving, outrageous! — 
and there occurred not an ay either 
to myself or others, of which < was 
not perfectly aware at the time, and of 
which I retaim not now the clearest 
recollection. I saw numbers of wretch- 
es, the slaves indeed of a wayward 
fancy, but I never saw one who felt 
not that he was not. where he ought 
to be, or where nature designed him 
to be. For myself I had no fancy. 
My sole desire, it is affirmed, was to 
destroy all who came within my reach, 
or to destroy myself.—How was this 
prevented? You shall know. 

-** Having tried every other method 
in vain—having torn my back with 
the whip—subjected me to the re- 
straint of a strait waistcoat—chained 
me down for days together to my crib 
—and finding, as it was affirmed, that 
I craft enough to be calm 
till I was released, and only till then, 
the tyrants vented their spleen upon 
me thus. I recollect the occasion well. 
I had been for some time fastened b 
a long chain, which, passing throug 
a hole in the partition, enabled the 
keeper, by going into the next cell, to 
draw me close against the wall at plea- 
sure. This he was in the habit of 
doing several times a-day, and then 
lashed me till the exercise wearied 
his arm. If I had been violent be- 
fore, such treatment of course increa- 
sed my violence. I no sooner felt the 
chain tightened than I roared like a 
wild beast ; and when the brute ap- 

ared, armed as he invariably was, 
with a heavy cart whip, I gnashed my 
teeth upon him in impotent fury.— 
But I had my revenge. With the 
straw allowed me in lieu of a bed, I 
so stuffed the chain, that it could not 
be forced through the aperture. One 
morning the wretch strove in vain to 
draw me up as usual ; he failed, and 
trusting, I suppose, tothe effect of 
habitual terror upon my mind, ven- 
tured to come within my reach. Ha, 
it was a glorious moment'! I shrunk 
up as I had been wont to do, into the 
corner, for the purpose of deceiving 
him; he followed, brandishing his 
whip, and ed to strike. One 
bound b thim within my clutch. 
Sir, I had no weapons but my hands 
and feet,.but they were sufficient. I 
caught him by the hair, dashed him 
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on his face to the ground, 
lanti knees 
Shoulders, Y. tous hl 

the joints of the neck 

way. F for him, the 


gle had been overheard, and 


‘* It was ip consequence of that:act 
that a new mode of restraint was ex 
ercised upon me. An iron collar was 
rivetted round my neck, to which was 
attached a massive chain, only twelve 
inches in length. This was again 
made fast to a ring in a strong iron - 
pillar, so formed as that it could slide 
upwards or downwards ; the pillar’it~ 
self being built into the , and of 
the height of six feet. Round my bow 
dy another iron girdle of vast strength 
was soldered, Thont two inches in 
width, attached to which were two 
circular projections, one on each side, 
for the purpose of pinioning and re« 
straining my arms. To keep the gir 
dle in its place again, other bars cross« 
ed my shoulders, and were rivetted 
to it both before and behind ; whilst 
a couple of links, connecting the col« 
lar with the shoulder-straps, and a 
eouple of chains fastening the back« 
bars to the pillar,—all power of moving 
head, hands, and arms was taken away 
from me. Thus was I kept for four 
whole years. I could lie down, it is 
true, because my h was placed 
close to the wall, and ring in the 
pillar being made to slide, permitted 
me to stoop or stand upright. But 
when I did lie, it was only on my back, 
the sharp points in the girdle effec 
tually hindering me from resting on. 
my sides. Nor were the miscreants 
contented with this, They chained 
my right leg to the trough, in order, 
as they said, to guard against violence 
from kicking. Standing and 4a: Sede 
accordingly the only changes of, 
ture ; I could not walk, for the chain 
which held me to the wall measured 
no more than twelve inches. My gar« 
ments rotted from my back, and were 
replaced by a blanket ; my food was 
half-dressed lumps of beef without 
salt, and potatoes; and then for my 
amusement—music, I had music— 
but it was the music of damned spi<. 
rits—the howls and execrations of 
furious—the laugh and shriek of the 
idiot—these were the only sounds to 
which Ilistened by day and by night, 
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till my beard had grown to my chin, 
and. the nails of my fingers were like 
the talons of an eagle. 
.. Thus was it till a took 
in the arrangement of the asy- 
um. How it came about, I know 
not ; but after enduring this treatment 
for a series of years, I was one day set 
at liberty, and furnished with proper 
clothing. Whether my mind was ever 
ina state of chaos, I cannot tell. There 
are moments when I believe it. There 
are others when I believe it not ; per- 
haps it may be the case still. 

‘* I was set free as one cured. They 
told me that my wife died from acci- 
dentally falling upon the fender, and 
that my grief for her decease turned 
amy brain. Poor fools, they knew not 
shat it was I who killed her. 

_ © My affairs had, during the period 
of my confinement, in some degree re- 
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covered themselves ; but I was still an 
embarrassed man. T'o help me out of 
my embarrassments, an appointment 
in India was procured forme. There 
I have spent the dast ten years, and 
with thegnode of my return you are 
acquainted.” i 


Thus ended a tale as wild and ex- 
travagant as any which I ever per- 
used. The impression left upon my 
own mind was, that the poor gentleman 
laboured under a derangement of in-« 
tellect when he compiled.it. I be- 
lieve it is no uncommon matter for 
insane persons to fancy themselves 
stained with a thousand crimes which 
they never perpetrated, and the vic- 
tims of a thousand evils which they 
never endured ; and I am strongly 
disposed to hold that opinion in the 
case of my shipwrecked guest. 





.ON THE DRAMATIC POWERS OF 


* Why does not the Author of Waverley 
awrite <2 ? The question has been 
often : 


but I do not know that I 
have ever heard it fully and satisfac- 
‘torily answered. No less an authori- 
ty Sir Walter Scott, has given 
his opinion, that the habits of narra- 
tion unfit a novelist for a species of 

ition which consists altogether 

of di and of dialogue from 
which the narrative and the descrip- 

‘tive must ie ae aay ag This 
‘is nothing saying, that the 
Novelist requires tee more va- 
“ried powers than the dramatic writer. 
Dialogue, choice of character and in- 

cident, are common to both. The 

difference lies in narrating and de- 

‘scribing, in the novel, what is not 
“written in the drama, but represented 
in the scenery, or done by the actors 

on the stage. The triumph of the 
“drama is in the incidents which de- 
_velope passion, and the language which 
giyes it utterance ; and it is the power 

which the Great Unknown 8, 

‘of throwing his characters into those 
‘Situations in which the human heart 
works the ‘strongest, and suffers the 


. *Geepest, and of giving to the keenest 


ish, and the most stormy passion, 
ge of terrible fidelity. that has 
placed his writings upon ,a level, 
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scarcely ever approached but by him, 
with the wonders of Homer and Shak- 
speare. In mere description, it is 
true, he yields to no poet, not to the 
highest, of ancient er modern times, 
The landscape almost lives in his 

e. It is truer than painting. There 
is an extent in the grouping, and-a 
minute variety, which no pencil could 
picture. We tremble at the brink of 
a precipice, and listen for the voice of 
the waters that are raging and roaring 
below. We shudder at the approach 
of a devouring flood, and at the rapid 


ruin which it spreads as it advances. 


We are hurried along in the tumult 
of the battle ; and see, not posture, 
but action ; not the struggle of a sin- 
gle moment, but a succession of dan- 
gers and achievements. In no other 
writings, except those of the great 
poets I have just mentioned, and per- 

aps the productions of the great 
Athenian orator, (for eloquence, in its 


highest state, differs. little from pure 


try,) do we find so many pa b 
in which we are prone to forget, that 
we are not beholders or ‘+hearers, but 
readers only, in which we grow un- 
conscious that’ our conceptions are 
awakened merely by the magi¢ which 
genius can lend to language. ° 

But it is surely too much to say, that 
5 
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because description is more diffuse than 


= that he who excels in both 
combined, may not succeed in either 


tely. Still more inconsistent is 
it to maintain, that the writer whose 
ndest feats aré performed by ex- 
Ribiting the passions through the lan- 
guage of those they agitate, and by 
means of such situations as best un- 
fold them, could not excel-in a kind 
of composition, confined to that work 
only. It is easy to show by reference, 
both to particular parts of the novels 
of the Author of Waverley, and gene- 
rally to those of his.tales which have 
been most popular, that his most suc- 
cessful efforts have been in a 
essentially dramatic. I shall select 
but two of these passages, both of 
which shall be from Ivanhoe; and I 
select from that tale, chiefly because, 
highly dramatic as it is throughout, 
its descriptions have been often deem- 
ed the principal cause of its great po- 
pularity. 

The first is the interview between 
Rebecca and Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
in the chamber of her confinement in 
Front-de-Boeuf’s castle. Bois-Guil- 
bert, a Templar, sworn to celibacy by 
the vows of his order, ‘had taken Re- 
becca and her father prisoners, in an 

ccursion from the-castle. He enters 
her apartment, and: after confessing 
his rank and: calling, and seeking in 
vain to win her by persuasion to his 
desires, threatens her with violence by 
the right of the conqueror over his 
captive. The situation, even at this 
moment, is fraught with harrowing 
interest. A woman, young, lovely, 
and a captive, of a degraded caste, yet 
with a loftiness of soul that never 

_ left her for a moment, through danger 
or debasement, stands, alone and de- 
fenceless, under the licentious gaze, 
and within the grasp, ofa lawless and 
csoral penal wading ox. Ap- 
avowed p of violating her ho- 
nour. is impossible ; suppli- 
cation is 3 resistance vain. The 
ruin of the victim seems inevitable. 
The next instant, by one prompt and 
decisive act of heroic fortitude—that 
act her own—she is snatched from the 
sacrifice. But it is only to encounter 
another peril, scarcely less horrible. 
Opening a latticed window, she springs 
_ upon the battlement, and exulting in 
the alternative of the dreadful 
which the precipice offersto her, she 
taunts the ravi 
Vou. XIX. 
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from his violence. Never did drama- 
tic poet imagine a situation more in- 
tensely agitating. Never did any poet 
conceive a more lofty instance of the 
moral sublime; the love of purity, 
the dread of dishonour, the intrepid 
dignity of habitual virtue, joined to a 
high sense of what she deemed due to 
the ancient faith of her fathers—a 
faith which she cherished with a spirit 
unbroken by fatigue, captivity, soli- 
tude, and insult—all urging weak wo- 
man to brave the King of Terrors in ' 
one of his most Py ee forms. One 
poet a yp t language would 
faint under the effort to give expres- 
sion to the emotions which, at such a 
crisis, must agitate such a being. The 
author tries the experiment ; and the 
success is, if possible, more wonder- 
ful than the previous work which 
made success so hazardous. The sen- 
timents that burst from his heroine, 
are those which alone could sustain 
her at the elevation to which he had 
raised her; defiance to her brutal foe ; 
an appeal to her religion, which she 
was saving from pollution in her own 
person; an ex of horror at 
the fate from which, by her own high 
courage, she is- thus rescued, mixed 
with triumph at the dreadful means 
of refuge to which she resorts. Dra- ~ 
matic poetry furnishes not a speech ~ 
of sublimer pathos than that com- 
prised in these brief words :—** Sub- 
mit to my fate !—And sacred Heaven ! 
to what fate ?>—embrace thy religion ! 
and what religion can it be that har- 
bours such a villain ?— Thou the best 
lance of theTemplars!—craven Knight! 
—forsworn Priest!—I spit at thee, 
and I defy thee, | The God of Abra- 
ram $ promise open: an escape 
to his daughter—even from this abyss 


of infamy. 
or is this all. The whole dialogue 
which follows is held to the same ele- 
vation ; nor, to the conclusion of this 
wonderful scene, does it descend for 
men age or It is rather on a 
y - conquest gained by an 
unprotected Jewish maiden pic the 
haughty Templar, a warrior, and a 
conqueror, cowed by the fearless va- 
lour of mere unaided virtue, into an 


‘ involuntary homage to its purity. 


I 
ma , that this isa kind of 
packers 4 in all works of the 
imagination, especially those of the 
dramatic kind, of infinite power. It 
is when. moral seengih, coming in 
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aid of physical weakness, wins an uh- 
expected victory over mere brute phy- 
sical force, which seemed, and was 
believed, to be above resistance. 
The other passage which I shall 
notice, is that of Rebecca's trial for 
retended witchcraft. The Templar 
Rs borne her off.from Front-de- 
Beeuf’s castle when it was stormed 
and burned, and has concealed her in 
the establishment of his order, - at 
Templestowe. She is discovered by 
the Grand Master ; and the Warden, 
a friend of Bois-Guilbert, persuades 
him, as the only means of escaping the 
punishment incurred by a Templar 
convicted of an intrigue with an in- 
fidel, to sanction a charge, preferred 
against Rebecca, of having employed 
sor to seduce him. Before the 
whole body of the Templars, assembled 
in their hall with all the pomp of the 
order, with the Grand Master, a weak 
and austere bigot, at their head, she 
is brought forth, without an advocate 
or an attendant, to answer a charge, 
in establishing which the pride of the 
order, anxious that the frailty of a 
brother should be proved not to have 
flowed from human corruption—the 
universal belief in the existence and 
efficacy of witchcraft—and the detes- 
tation in which the age and country 
held her race—conspired to overwhelm 
a_ beautiful Jewess, whose loveliness 
-was considered as the instrument, and 
therefore taken as a proof, of her 
guilt. Here again she was alone, a 


’ woman, and defenceless ; before ad-. 


verse and interested judges—an arm- 
ed tribunal—an ecclesiastical court— 
clothed with the triple terrors of arms, 
religion, and law ; from whose judg- 
ment, in those bigotted and forceful 
times, a was hopeless. Can any 
addition be conceived possible, to the 
sympathies arising from this subjec- 
tion of innccence unprotected, and 
beauty made a crime, before interest- 
ed guilt, brandishing a stern, remorse- 
less, and resistless power? The au- 
thor finds a circumstance to make 
nity still more deep and painful, by 

thancing our sense of the purity of 
the victim, and of the heartless rigour 
of her enemies. She is ordered to un- 
veil. She pleads in excuse the customs 
of her people, that a maiden should 
not stand uncovered “ when alone in 
an assen:bly of strangers.” At the 
stern mandate of the Grand Master, 
the guards are about rudely to unveil 
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her.—*‘ Nay, but for the ‘ove of your 
own daughters,” she cried, addressing 
the senior judges ;—“‘ alas, you have no 
daughters !—but for the remembrance 
of your mothers—for the love of your 
sisters, and of female decency, let me 
not be thus handled in your presence. 
It suits not a maiden to be disrobed 
by such rude grooms.—I will obe 

you,” (and she withdrew her veil.) 
“* Ye are elders among your people; and 
at your command, I will show you the 
JSeatures of an ill-fated maiden.” The 
scene did not require this last exqui- 
site touch of nature, the excuse which 
the poor persecuted Jewish maid, for- 
ced to forego the decent customs of 
her race, thus makes to her own 
wounded modesty, when she tells her 
judges that she will obey them, be- 
a they are elders among their peo- 

e. 
. But in a few moments the character 
of the scene changes. Pity gives way 
to admiration. Rebecca appears again, 
cool, collected, fearless in the midst of 
danger, as when before she _ looked 
down without a shudder upon death, 
and stood with an eye that ‘‘ quailed 
not,” and a cheek that “ blanched 
not,” upon the brink of the battle- 
ment. She is condemned to die the 
death of a sorceress—to be burnt alive. 
Yet her spirit bends not. She suppli- 
cates no mercy from her judges, nor 
intercession from her accuser; but 
with the boldness and pride of con- 
scious innocence, indignant at a charge, 
hot against her piety merely, but 
against the purity of her maiden ho- 
nour, she turns to Bois-Guilbert and 
cries,—‘‘ To himself—yes, Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert, to thyself I appeal, 
whether these accusations are not 
false >—as monstrous and calumnious 
as they are deadly ?” There is a pause ; 
all eyes turn to Bois-Guilbert ; he is 
silent. ‘‘ Speak,” she says, “ if thou 
art a man-—~if thou art a Christian, 
speak! I conjure thee, by the habit 
which thou dost wear—by the name 
thou dost inherit—by the knighthood 
thou dost vaunt—by the honour of 
thy mother—by the tomb and the 
bones of thy father—I conjure thee to 
say, are these things true P” 

The group and the situation in this 
pose Fhe say nothing now of the as-« 
tonishing powers of language display- 
ed in it, _ sg for diematic effect, 
been seldom equalled. The place, the 
assemblage, are imposing. The cha- 
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_ racters, strongly marked as individuals 

thiesahent t ga are here brought 
out in full and clear developement. 
The Grand Master, a gloomy reli- 
gionist, severe and self-denying in his 
own person, devoted to the interests 
of his order, and sore of any imputa- 
tion on its credit,—the sworn foe of 
the infidel, sits in judgment on a Jew- 
ess, accused of having corrupted, by 
hellish arts, the purity of a ‘Templar. 
Still the Grand Master is a man. Pity 
for the youth, the beauty, and the in- 
trepidity of the victim, all friendless 
as she is, incline him to clemency ; 
but habit, superstition, and the spirit 
of his order, are too strong for nature, 
and he finally remains stern and in- 
flexible. Bois-Guilbert, a man not 
wholly vicious, but of violent passions, 
which long indulgence had made un- 
governable, and which had choked 
up, though not quite destroyed, the 
early seeds of virtue, stands struggling 
between, on the one hand, ardent love, 
or a passion of equal force which 
usurped its place, inspiring a rude 
sense of right ; and, on the other, the 
dread of shame and degradation, and 
of the loss of long-cherished projects 
of ambition. Half inclined to relent, 
he is by turns scolded and soothed by 
the wily Warden, who, having aided 
his designs upon Rebecca, and being 
fearful ofa disclosure, is interested in 
her condemnation. Rebecca herself— 
how shall I describe her? —surrounded 
with circumstances, and exhibiting 
qualities, all conspiring to render her 
an object at once of sympathy, reve- 
‘rence, admiration, and even wonder. 
Her peril—terrible ; her beauty—the 
cause of it ; her innocence—unfriend- 
ed ; her courage—unbroken by the 
prospect of the faggot that was to con- 
sume, and the stake that was to hold 
fast in the flames her tortured body— 
or even by the perpetual infamy to 
which her yet unspotted name was to 
be consigned. One thing only seems 
wanting to complete the sublime inte- 
rest of the scene, that which gives the 
finish to all moral grandeur,—the tri- 
umph of cool, unaided, superior in- 
tellect, over a host of foes, whose 
dreadful sentence no force could parry. 
And this pee” is supplied. It is 
suggested, hurriedly, at moment 
when it i all bat 200 late, that she 
should demand the trial by combat, 
and a champion.. .With a presence‘ of 
mind which goes to the very limits of 
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nature, but does not step beyond them, 
she adopts the suggestion on the iu- 
stant, and, for a time, she is saved. 
The suspense and anxiety impressed 
on the reader or the audience by‘such 
a scene, is extreme. Here, as in the 
passage before referred to, there seems 
no hope of refuge” Bois-Guilbert, who 
alone could prove her innocence, -is 
her accusers Even the ‘poor grateful 
creature, who had been by her 
skill in medicinals, and had ‘come for- 
ward to disprove the charge of sorcery 
by giving evidence of her beneficent 
acts, is deemed only to have confirm= 
ed her guilt, which is presumed from 
the very skill thus pleaded in her fa- 
vour. ‘The judges are convineed, and 
inexorable ; but she is again preser= 
ved in a manner the most un 

and sudden. And again, to crown the 
triumphs of the poet's genius, she is 
her own preserver. 

But strong as is the temptation, I 
must for the present forbear from far- 
ther allusion to particular passages, 
and humbly undertake the office of 
attempting to vindicate the author of 
Waverley, from the implied imputa- 
tion of incapacity for dramatic com 
sition, that has not long since fallen 
from a quarter, from which the pub- 
lic, for some reason or other, were 
least inclined to expect it. 

The lovers of the old genuine Bri- 
tish drama had been for some time in- 
dulging and expressing hopes, that the 
amazing powers displayed in the whole 
series of these dramatic tales, (for such 
in strictness they are,) would be ap- 
plied at length to prove, that the an- 
cient staple of British literature had 
not for ever vanished from amongst 
us, As each ‘half-yearly period suc- 
ceeded another, in which the Magician 
scattered his enchantments, he was 
besought by those who felt his charms 
most ly, to conjure back to us, iti 
his own proper form and dress,’ the 
genius of ae i 
us that poets and enchanters will not 
be bidden to their work, the Great Un- 
known has, I fear, announced through 
one; who is, somehow; supposed to 
be the confidant of all his literary 
pereetan —S —_ 
speare , and which none after 
him hes ever since lifted, will be left 
still unappropriated by the nearest of 
his kindred, whom the world has seen 
since he departed. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his Critical and 

17 
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Biographical Notice of Fielding, 
xed to'a late edition of that aettpr's 
works, written with all that de- 


lightful ease and spirit which would 
have betrayed the writer, even if it 


felicity of contrast and situation, a 
well-constructed plot, in which the 
developement is at once natural and 
unexpected, and where the interest is 
kept uniformly alive till summed up 
by the. catastrophe ;—all these requi- 
sites are as essential to the labour of a 
novelist as to that of a dramatist, and 
indecd appear to comprehend the sum 
of the qualities necessary for success 
in both departments.” It is scarcel 
possible for language to express, with 
greater clearness and vigour, the title 
of the Author of Waverley to the same 
supremacy in the old sphere of the 
first glories of British genius, as- in 
that new region which he has half- 
sonenened a, erm 4 himself. 
ut the hopes rai this passage, 
which seems almost “Y romise what 
we have so long desired, are cruelly 
dealt with in the succeeding pages ; 
and we are told, that “‘ he who ap- 
anes vit) eminent success ~ the one 
pursuit), becomes in some degree un- 
qualified tor. the other,—like the arti- 
zan, who, by a particular turn for ex- 
cellence in one mechanical department, 
loses the habit of dexterity necessary 
for acquitting himself with equal re- 
putation in another ; or as the artist, 
who has dedicated himself to the use 
of water-colours, is usually less dis- 
tinguished by his skill in oil-paint- 


ing.”.. : 
If this opinion be well founded, we 
must bid adieu to all hopes of the re- 
generation of the drama, perhaps for 
another century. It is not likely that 
the next age will be more prolific in 
the works of the imagination than the 
last. The world is growing sadly un- 
poetical ; and if the greatest dramatic 
genius which has appeared for a cen- 
tury and a half has, by his habits of 
—— unfitted himself for that 
ind of poetry, where can we expect 
the adventurous spirit to arise that 
will attempt the task, and achieve it, 
in which the Author of Waverley, had 
he tried it, a pe spo 
But I do not thi present 
neration will easily be induced to eS 
lieve that the genius of a poet can, by 
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any habits, be confined for ever to & 
certain track, like the mechanic and 
the artist, whose powers of execution 
depend as much, and often far more, 
upon manual dexterity, than on the 
intellect or the imagination. The 
great critic, whose fiat I now venture 
to question, is himself an example of 
versatility, more than sufficient to 
show, that the creative faculty, in- 
stead of becoming fettered by its own 
works, and growing less flexible by 
progressive excellence in one direc- 
tion, may increase in strength, as its 
sphere of exertion becomes larger and 
more various, and, after holding the 
world for years in admiration of its 
deeds in old and beaten paths, may 
astonish still more by its a upon 
new and untrodden ground. 

The passage first quoted is indeed 
a decisive answer to the second. Fic- 
titious narrative and dramatic poetry 
are of kindred natures. The novelist 
must be, to a certain extent, a drama- 
tist ; or, in as far as he fails in being. 
such, his works will want truth, vi- 
vacity, und power. The most elabo- 
rate descriptions of the loveliest and 
sublimest objects, the most vivid nar- 
ratives of events of the highest inte- 
rest, will not of themselves make a 
novel readable. The persons must 

as well as act, or they will ex- 
cite but little sympathy. Sentiment 
and passion cannot be given at second 
hand ;—they can be known only b 
the language of those who feel an 
are agitated. And if it is the dramatic 
character that gives life and spirit to 
a novel, the novelist who imparts it 
to his works must surely become, by 
each successive trial, more and more 
qualified for dramatic composition. 

It is urged at some length, in the 
disquisition which I here presume to 
canvass, that narration and description 
are so foreign from the drama, that 
they cannot be pursued long by any 
writer without impairing his dramatic 
powers ; and Fielding is alleged as an 
instance of the truth of this opinion. 
Fielding’: plays certainly add nothing 
to his reputation ; but it is very far 
from clear that his habits of narration 
prevented his success in that style of 
writing. . It is indeed impossible to 
read a dozen pages of any of his no- 
vels, without perceiving that his was 
never a dramatic genius. His great 
excellence is in describing situations. — 
In dialogue he is always diffuse, and 
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often dull. No writer ever excelled 
him in unfolding the mysteries of hu- 
man character ; but in the execution 
of this part of his art, it is the novel- 
ist himself that speaks, and not the 
persons who figure in his history. 
Fielding was by nature denied the 
power of throwing into a few brief 
words all that could be told of the 
wildest passion or the deepest dis- 
tress ; and hence, though we are al- 
ways interested, we are seldom, if 
ever, agitated by the perusal of his 
works. Enough of the dramatic is in 
them to preserve animation ; but clear 
and rapid glim of characters, un- 
folding themselves as if without the 


assistance of the author, ilt work- 
ing up spontaneously into the ferment 
that betrays it, tenderness or anguish 


expressing themselves in the fitful, 
broken, half-uttered language, which 
affects us as much by what we ima- 
gine, though it is left unspoken, as by 
what is freely and fully told,—these, 
and such as these, are the instruments 
by which the dramatic poet maintains 
his dominion over our emotions ;—for 
these we shall look almost in vain in 
the writings of Fielding,—in every 
other writer of this class they ap- 
pear at intervals, and as a sort of 
coups de main upon the reader ; but 
they are crowded, as a matter of course, 
and as part of the ordinary muterie/, 
in every production .of the Author of 
Waverley. 

Although, therefore, the plays of 
Fielding are immeasurably inferior to 
his novels, it by no means fullows that 
he would have succeeded at all better in 
the drama, had he never been a novel- 
ist. But that a writer who'excels in the 
dramatic parts of his novels should be 
disabled from composing a purely dra- 
matic work, because these parts are 
mixed with composition of a different 
kind, is hardly conceivable. His ex- 
cellence in these portions would seem, 
on the contrary, to be a proof that the 
powers necessary for their production 
are not, and cannot be, impaired by 
the habit of blending them with other 
styles of writing of an opposite cha- 
racter. The instance which Sir Walter 
himself adduces towards the close of 
his remarks on this subject, leads ir- 
resistibly the other way. “It fol- 
lows,” he says, “ that though a good 
acting play may be made by selecting 
plot and character from a novel, yet. 
scarcely any effort of genius could 
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render a play intoa narrative romance, 
In the former case, the author has 


only to.contract the events within the 
necessary for tation,—to 
choose the most ing characters, 
and exhibit them in the most forcible 
contrast,—discard from the dialogue: 
whatever is redundant and tedious,— 
and so dramatize the whole. But we 
know not any effort of genius which 
would insert into a good play those’ 
accessaries of description and delinea. 
tion which are necessary to dilate it 
into a readable novel.” Is it not ob- 
vious, that the author of a novel pos- 
sessing dramatic force, has actually 
performed all the requisites for a 
drama, and that-his work differs from 
a play only in containing additional 
matter, unsuited, indeed, to. the stage, - 
but separable from the former after 
the whole is composed, and therefore 
separable also in its first execution ?: 
Such a tans in short, when com 
sing a play, is engaged in a work that 
differs from his ordinary productions, 
not in kind, but in quantity. If his 
powers are such, that he can include 
all the essentials of a drama in his 
novel, the writing of a play is to him 
but the omission of that which it is at 
his option to give or to withhold. —- 
The other illustration is beside our 


question here. It is perfectly 
true, that a play could not, by any effort 
ofingenuity or genius, beex’ into 


a novel or a romance. But surely the 
inference from this is, not that the 
writing of novels incapacitates the au~ 
on bee dramatic oe but 
that the powers required for ucing, 
a perfect drama are not sudiciont, of 
themselves, to qualify their possessor 
for fictitious narrative. ; 

The extraordinary success of the 
dramas taken from the writings of the 
Author of Waverley amply proves, that 
the prodigious: quantity of narrative 
and descriptive writing which he has 
been pouring forth for more than a 
dozen years, has not, in him at least, 
impaired the vigour of a dramatic 
genius, of which even English lite- 
rature can furnish but a single rival. 
These pieces have, indeed, to comply 
with the humours of the day, been 
all produced in the shape of operas ; 
but everybody knows, that, of far 
the greater number, their music is 
the least attraction. Several of our 


best performers have found in them 
characters suited to the exércisé of 
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their highest powers. The dialogue 
is, of course, “ey 0 many 
instances, 3 for. of it must 
have been xa: lied by the hand which 
pared down the remainder for the 
s Some of the incidents, natural 
likely in the tale, are forced into 
@ compass too narrow for probability. 
* Many ofthe finest passages, and these 
the most dramatic, of the original 
work,- are omitted in representation, 
from the difficulty of combining them 
with such as are retained, or from the 
laziness or incapacity of those who 
adapt them. But enough is left to 
show that the wand of the enchanter 
‘is there, and is of power “ to extend,” 
whete he wills it, “ his sway over the 
stage.” _We see the bones of the giant, 
which require but to be breathed upon, 
to assume the force and exhibit the 
movements of vigorous life. If the 
mere sketch of an author’s plan, with 
a few of his own brief touches, mix- 
ed with the clumsy patch-work of a 
common artist, can interest and agi- 
tate an audience, what m7 not be ex- 
pected from a piece, completed by the 
master’s own hand, and designed from 
the first for representation ? 
__ I beliéve the truth to ~. ae — 
most. original, vigorous, fertile, an 
essentially dramatic genius of the age, 
is deterred from the drama by other 
reasons than any misgivings concern- 
ing his own vast and various powers. 
And I believe these reasons will be 
found partly in the hazard which every 
modern play must encounter, and 
y in the substantial and tempting 
attractions which other departments 
of literature now offer to an author. 
The enormous size of our national 
theatres leads to a division " the 
lay-goi blic into two grand sec- 
coms cam i naearhenee of those who 
hear and see, the other of those who 
see only. All banquets are, of course, 
furnished and regulated according to 
ests, for this simple 
reason, that if they disliked the fare, 
they would soon desert the parties of 
their entertainers. But, above all, it 
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behoves managers to suit the palates 
at least of the most numerous classes 
of those who frequent their houses. 
Now it is very certain that three- 
fifths of the audiences of our two lar- 
gest theatres hear almost as little of 
what is spoken upon the stage, as the 
inquisitive people who cling to posts 
and scaffolds during a Westminster 
election, can distinguish of the oratory 
which produces the most violent ges- 
ticulations under the portico of St 
Paul’s, Covent-Garden. This large 
portion.of “ the discerning public” go 
to a play with dispositions for amuse- 
ment not at all differing, in kind, from 
the tastes of those curious and delight- 
ed crowds that flock together at the 
end of a street to witness the prodi- 
gies of agility, performed to the beat- 
ing of a drum, upon a four-posted 
theatre at some twenty yards’ dis- 
tance. And, indeed, it is a fact worthy 
of notice, that the popularity of Punch, 
which has wonderfully increased of 
late years, has only kept even pace 
with the growing love of the public 
for those kinds of entertainments in 
which the eye is indemnified for the 
distance that prevents it from discern« 
ing the human countenance, by wit- 
nessing the miracles of machinery ; 
and compensation is made to the ear, 
for the want of sense, wit, or poetry, 
by mimic artillery and thunder. 
Far be it-from me to prick my fin- 
gers with the thorny question, how 
this taste in the public may have 
been caused by the monopoly of the 
two famous companies,* which wield 
over the stage a dominion, curiously 
made up of confederate despotism and 
separate rivalry. The effect, however, 
is as natura] and as certain, as that 
children in frocks and jackets should 
gaze with wonder and delight upon a 
contrivance of Farlcy’s, or that a look 
of Liston should set children of all 
dresses and ages in a roar. If the au- 
dience are pleased with any descrip- 
tion of drama or mode of performance, 
it becomes the care of the actor or the 
writer to supply it ; and the audience 
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._ * I must beg to say, that Mr North would confer a very great obligation on his 
‘teaders, if he would insert in one of his Numbers, the latter part of Sir Walter 
Scott’s brief but admirable Essay on the Drama, contained in tue Supplement to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. The proprietors of that work could not object to 
the publication of part of an article, which would induce every one who would read 
it, if he had not the work, to purchase it, if he could, for the sake of the remain- 
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like all other petted people) will not 
ely bea the exhibition of rye ioe 
W. 


sacrifices any portion of their 
accustomed amusement to maxims of 
criticism, which they are unused to 
apply. A play which depends chiefly 
on dial or the unfolding of its 
plot, and for the interest which is to 
decide its fate, would be unintelligible 
to a great majority of the crowd who 
throng to a playhouse for entertain- 
ment, and yet from that majority it 
roust receive its final, and usually its 
immediate doom. There is no appeal 
to those who listen and admire, from 
those who cannot hear, and who there- 
fore condemn. If a writer consults 
his own taste, or that of the judicious 
critics who may chance to sit within 
hearing of his piece, he is sure to be 
reminded of the homage that he owes 
to those distant deities, who never 
speak their displeasure but in a voice 
of thunder, and to whose fiat, when 
they are verily in earnest, all below 
must bow. 

Of all the tortures of the mind, 
there is perhaps not one, (if we may 
judge from appearances,) which it is 

r for poor human nature to bear, 
than that of a poet compelled to prune 
his best conceptions into a shape, 
which, to him, is all deformity, out 
of complaisance to those who possess 
the two formidable qualities, of being, 
in his opinion, tasteless and ignorant, 
and of holding the mostabsolute power 
over the fate of his productions. It is 
a species of humiliation to which a 
great genius seldom will, and perhaps 
never ought to bend. And it may be 
pronounced with certainty, that in any 
attempt to please all parties, a drama- 
tic writer, in the present state of the 
public taste, must either wholly fail, 
or produce a work which, instead of 
establishing or upholding his fame, 
would sink him below his proper and 
merited level. The fate of Miss Bail- 
lie’s plays will long serve as a warning 
to dramatic poets. Some of their finest 
passages are deformed by incidents, 
introduced for no other purpose than 
to gratify those who can be pleased 
only through the eyes. Yet notwith- 
standing these humblings of genius 
against its own enlightened sense, 
these dramas failed chiefly, because 
too much still remained, which spoke 
only to the ears and the affections. 

The necessity of consulting the 
whims of those who come to gaze at 
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what they cannot hear, leads of course 
to an — deference towards cer- 
tain regularly bred doctors, who spend 
their lives in feeling the public pulse, 
and, therefore; not without reason, 
deem themselves the s best qua- 
lified to pronounce what treatment is 
calculated to excite or abate it. These 
are of course the Players. In their 
way, they are as absolute as the body 
whose humours they interpret ; and 
the poet would be a madman beyond 
the reach of all the virtues of Ellebore 
itself, who would disobey their de- 
crees. They are in the drama what 
our practical politicians are in Par- 
iament. Rules and maxims of criti- 
cism‘ they very properly disregard, as 
much as they do the mere promptings 
of the author’s genius. Experience is 
their test ; and it isa word as fatal to 
the dreams of the poet as it sometimes 
is to those of the political economist. 
If audiences usually judged with 
discrimination, and relished the beau- 
ties of a sterling play, perhaps the 
most enlightened critics might be 
found among the first rank of players. 
Even at this day, some of our best 
rformers preach and practise what 
it is known that their taste and their 
judgment condemn. An actor who 
has studied his profession, and is ar- 
dent in its pursuit, acquires an habit- 
ual power of-exactly estimating the 
temper, the partialities, and the syms 
pathies of his audience, somewhat si- 
milar to that which a public speaker 
attains by long practice in a popular 
assembly. But the same cause which 
makes him a safe guide to the secu- 
ring of applause, disables him in Be 
neral for sound criticism, when the 
public before whom his habits are 
formed indulge a vitiated taste. It is 
no wonder then, that most of our 
living poets whose powers might have 
restored the departed glories of the 
English Drama, have, like Byron, 
shrunk from the humiliating task, of 
thus working in chains under the di- 
rection of an actor. 
These are discouragements which 
would operate in any age or country, 
ifted with such audiences, play- 
ouses, and critic players, as distin- 
guish this present time, and this spec~ 
tacle-loving people. But it is also 
true, not only that we are “ a nation 
of shopkeepers,” but that one of the 
most valuable wares we buy and sell, 
is literary manufacture. The demand 
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has increased so much upon the sup- 

y, that although the number of 

and hands engaged in F ang a 

ring this sort of commodity for the 

inarket is immense, the belief is very 
peneral, and is becoming more so ev: 

y, that its quality does not at 
improve as fast as its quantity en- 
en As buyers grow more greedy, 
and more numerous, articles of the 
best texture and finish must become 
prodigiously enhanced in price ; and 
thus it is onstrable, to the satis- 
faction of the Ricardo Lecturer him- 
self, that authors will be tempted to 
vest their capital in those kinds of pro- 


duction which yield the t profit. 
Poets are no longer led a dance after 


the bubble reputation, in which there 
is any probability that the object of 
their pursuit will burst before they 
catch it. They select those paths 
which lead to gold as well as honour, 
and as they have descended from gar- 
rets, and presume to seek the solid 
comforts of this eating, drinking, and 
sleeping world, they shun those modes 
of acquiring glory which require much 
labour, offer much hazard, and afford 
but scanty pay. 
Whether, therefore, the Author of 
Waverley be most actuated by the 
ide of genius, or the love of gain, or, 
bine \ oe yey oy as more 
natural,) shares in a fair proportion 
both these very reasonable sentiments, 
it is probable that he may deem it a 
of the ordin or Seats of prudence 
to try the hazards of a regular drama. 
He now rules sovereign in our litera- 
ture,—I should say in the literature 
of this age. His a egg is undis- 
puted and unrivalled. And his reve- 
nues are as large as his dominion is 
i It is almost superfluous to 
say, that the annals of genius afford 
nothing that bears comparison with 
the mine of wealth which he has found 
in the stores of an apparently exhaust- 
Tess imagination, As far as we can 
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judge, there seems no end to its rich- 
es; but it is not unnatural that he 
should be reluctant to leave those 
tracks in which he has wrought so 
successfully, and in which he is sure 
of succeeding still, for others in which 
his course must be less profitable, and 
may possibly be attended with humi- 
liation and disappointment. He may 
reason thus: “ If I write for the stage, 
I must either forfeit my own approba- 
tion, and trifle with my own renown, 


' by adding to the number of those me- 


trical prodigies that offend taste and 
disgrace genius, or I shall probably 
fail with a public who frequent thea- 
tres for wonder, not for criticism,—as 
spectators, not as hearers. At present, 
I am rewarded for my labours by 
wealth, still accumulating as I pro- 
ceed in the work of my own selection, 
—the contribution of admirers whom 
I cannot satiate. It would be unwise 
to fling away for new and uncertain 
trials, these sure and steady gains ; nor 
have the public any title to expect that 
I shall abandon a pursuit which they 
requite so liberally. But, above all, I 
have built a fabric of fame which shall 
last for ages. I will not stoop to the 
writing of melodrames ; and if I do 
not,—and if I write for the stage in 
such a style as alone can satisfy and 
suit my conceptions,—what may be 
the fate of the Author of Waverley ? 
His play, having occupied him for 
weeks or months which he might have 
devoted to other works that would se- 
cure him certain profit and renown,— 
having passed the vexations of ma- 
nagers and committees,—having un- 
dergone the stretchings and amputa- 
tions of the players,—and even having 
at last travelled through the miseries 
of the rehearsals,—may yet die upon 
the very threshold of immortality, and 
may owe its death to the very quali- 
ties which ought to have made it im- 
mortal.” 


II 
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Though I'm roughish in my speech, and though I’m stern in my frown— 
Oh ! it is not in my nature, ’tis all only art ;— 

For there’s one thing yet within me that is sure to put me down— 
My Country and its Music still lives in my heart. 


Tue fine elevated situation of Hali- 
fax Hospital was admirably adapted 
for the spon of such a ag 

- tion as that penne by our hero. 
. Situated on the declivity of a hill, 
which, gradually rising, terminates 
in a battery and signal-post,—with a 
glorious arm of the ocean right in 
front, crowded with shipping and ves- 
sels of war of all shapes and sizes— 
the bustling town to the right of the 
.as bustling dock-yard—and the heavy 
-armed. and beautiful fort of King 
George, standing in the centre, and 
breasting, like a determined line-of- 
battle broadside on, the entrance of 
everything hostile or unfriendly,— 
the whole formed, in association, as 
lovely a piece of animated landscape 
as Edward had ever beheld. The 
-weather was delightfully serene and 
‘warm—the surrounding foliage luxu- 
riated in the richest verdure—while 
the powerful orb of day, hung in the 
clear blue sky, shed down his fervid 
-beams with all the steady vigour of a 
North American summer ssun. When 
it is also considered, that the principal 
doctor of the hospital and his medi- 
eal assistants, were men eminent alike 
for. their skill and humanity—that 
every indulgence was granted to its 
inmates. which an enlightened bene- 
volence could bestow, or a strict re- 
gard to returning health warrant— 
and that the naval allowance of pro- 
visions and cordials was actually un- 
bounded—it will excite little surprise 
that Edward recruited so amazingly 
fast, as in a very few weeks to be de- 
clared convalescent. His wounds were 
no doubt still delicate, and his body 
in a state of considerable exhaustion ; 
heen then his heart was whole, = 
opes were high, his appetite soun 
ant heslthy, wd his strengtli accele- 
rating in vigour daily. He was no long- 
er, therefore, confined to his ward ; but, 
furnished with crutches, he used occa 
sionally to swing himself along to the 
upper end of the hospital green, which 
was excellently furnished with bench- 
Vou. XTX. 


es, and there seated, basking in the 
summer’s sun, with the busy and 
beautiful scene before him, would he 
ruminate on the events of other years, 
or chat with such other of the inva- 
lids as chance led to the same quarter. 

Among these was a man—or rather 
the shell of a man—who, from his 
rude, unsocial, and unconciliating 
manners, had been dubbed by the 
very unpopular name of the Boat- 
swain’s Mate. He might be between 
forty-eight and fifty of age, 
was remarkably tall and large boned, 
with a visage peculiarly forcible and 
striking, which, added toa stern voice, 
and a keen, nical mode of 
converse, had long him be dread- 
ed by all the inmates of the hospital. 
Nobody knew what countryman he 
was—very few his name—and alto- 
gether there hung a sort of mystery 
over the old man, that was more than 
sufficient to excite the curiosity of a 
less attentive spectator than Edward. 


-He had early attracted Edward’s no- 


tice, from his frequently observing, 
that amidst all this apparent surliness 
and misanthropy, there appeared a 
strong dash of genuine feeling and ge- 
nerosity to those he thought more un- 
fortunate than himself, which he in 
vain endeavoured to conceal. There 
was, therefore, altogether a’ something 
about his person, in despite of his bad 
temper, that gave Edward a great de- 
sire to be better acquainted with him ; 
but how to bring this about he knew 
not, as any attempts he had hitherto 
made had been always repelled with 
the most surly indifference. Conti- 
nually foiled, he had long given up 
any farther hope of an introduction to 
him, when a simple incident which - 
happened one day, accomplished the 
business at once. 

Edward, whose present feebleness 
precluded him from all manner of ex- 
ercise, being a tolerable proficient on 
the flute, was often in the habit of 
earrying along with him a small oc« 
tave he possessed, with which, occa« 
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sionally, he often found amusement 
in the conning over one or other of 
his native airs, either lively or slow, 
according to the feeling of the mo- 
ment. One charming afternoon he 
was seated, as usual, on his remote 
bench on the hospital green, not a 
stone’s throw from the edge of the 
water, when reflecting on a conversa- 
tion he had heard in the early part of 
the day, where one of the hospital re- 
tainers told another, that he had been 
down at the quay that morning taking 
farewell of an old friend who had sail- 
ed for Greenock, he could not avoid 
indulging in a train of thought far 
from being pleasurable. Snatching 
out his octave, while the melancholy 
idea yet floated before him, he almost 
unconsciously commenced the plain- 
tive and beautiful melody of Farewell 
to Lochaber. He had played a very 
short time, when he was startled by 
hearing an uncommon stern voice be- 
hind him demand, “ what devil’s coun- 
that cursed drawl came from ?” 
Suddenly halting, and turning round 
his head, he was not ill pleased when 
he beheld the bulky frame of the ve- 
teran boatswain’s-mate stuck up be- 
hind him : but as he had often heard, 
that the best way to treat, and even 
win these surly people, was to serve 
them plentifully with their own sauce, 
he resolved to hazard the experiment. 
ing, therefore, as furious a look 
at the veteran as he could muster, he 
surlily answered, “ From a country 
ou'll never have the honour to be- 
to.” 

“ Then it must be a d——d lousy 
one, young Mr Consequence,” growl- 
ed the old man, “ for there's few 
countries worth speaking on but what 
I’ve been aboard.” 

“ That be d——d for a lie,” said 
Edward, gruffly, “ for there is one 
worth speaking on would suit the likes 
of you toa nicety. You were never 
in it, I'll be sworn, thof the sooner 
you are there the better, my heart ;— 
and I hopes, once they get you, they’!1 
keep you there till all’s blue.” 

** Ah, ha! I smoke you, my saucy 
Jack,” cried the veteran ; ‘* you mean 
Botany, don’t you?” 

** What then ?” 

** Why, that you’re a d—~d unci- 
vil, ill-mannered young dog ; and were 
it not I despise to touch such a poor 
crippled reptile, I’d convince you in a 
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brace of shakes, that you. must talk to 
me in future in another manner.” 

** You'd convince me, thou shadow 
of a man!” cried Edward, seizing and 
brandishing his crutch in his left 
hand with infinite dexterity ;—* crip. 
pled as I am, but dare to elevate your 
arm to injure me, and I'll stave in 
these musty ribs of yours in a twink. 
ling.” 

The veteran started, and fell back 
at the threat ; then surveying Edward 
from head to heel, with a countenance 
seemingly marked with the most inve- 
terate malignity, was slowly retiring, 
when Edward, somewhat amused with 
the rencontre, as well as with the ease 
with which he had discomfited the 
terror of the hospital, once more laid 
hold of his octave, and struck up, The 
Ducks dang owre my. Daddie. The 
sound caught the old man’s ear at 
once; he halted and looked back— 
then hesitated—and at last once more 
approached Edward. 

** So, my young Master Saucebox,” 
cried he sternly, ‘‘ you not only laugh 
at me yourself, but make that yellow 
piece wattle of yours laugh at me also. 
Art not afraid to affront me so?” . 

** As for fear, old man,” said Ed- 
ward carelessly, “ I’ve had too many 
hard blows in my time to fear any- 
thing now-a-days. Besides, my old 
boy. you'll please to remember that I 
belong, like my music, to what you 
are pleased to call the devil's country, 
and I dare say you know as well as I 
do, that it is the devil's proper voca- 
tion, and all that belongs to him, 
whether men, wattles, or music, to 
laugh at all manner of mischief.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” burst out. the ve- 
teran, seating himself down on the 
same bench ; “‘ Why, you're the devil’s 
own bird sure enough, that’s flat. Here 
am I, who have gone under a false cha- 
racter now nearly three months, all to 
save myself from being bored to death 
by a parcel of ignorant impertinent 
whip-jacks, brought to my marrow- 
bones in as many minutes by two tunes 
and a broadside from a young raw 
Scotchman. Well, well, I can’t help 
it, for the never an inch on me could 
hold out a moment longer.—Ay, man, 
so ye’re a Scotchman, it seems,” con- 
tinued he smiling, and altering his 
voice, ‘‘ and what part of Scotland d’ye 
come frae, if a body might spier ?” 

“ Hey day!” cried Edward, with 
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real astonishment ; “‘ What, art really 
a Scotchman ?” 

“€ So they say, my man,” said the 
veteran ; “‘ I’m frae the devil’s coun- 
try mysel atweel.” . ‘ 

Tm very very ha to hear it, 
mate,” cried 4 Edward, Phaking the old 
man heartily by the hand. ‘“ May I 
inquire the name of the place where 
you come from ?” 

“ Giff-gaff maks gude friends,” said 
the old fellow laughing. “I put the 
question first, neighbour.” 

*¢ And shall have the first answer, 
undoubtedly,” answered Edward in 
high glee ; “ for, thank God, I have 
no oceasion for concealments.—I come 
from Edinburgh, and my name is Ed- 
ward Davies.” 

* Davies be d—d, you young wag!” 
rejoined the old man, laughing ; “‘ who 
the devil ever heard of a Scotchman of 
the name of Davies?—Ah ha, my 
young blade, you mustn’t think to 
come over an old file like me in that 
manner.—Come now, confess it ho- 
nestly, isa’t that a purser’s name ?” 

“Oho, if you begin to doubt me, 
old ship, I’m done with you at once,” 
said Edward, somewhat testy.—‘‘ But 
before we begin to dispute any farther, 
do at least give me yours—giff-gaff, 
you know, as you said yourself.” 

*«Z meant no offence, young man,” 
said the veteran, “and shall certain- 
ly keep my word to you, although it 


raises painful regrets within me—I 
edeaved the service also in Edinburgh, 


but my native place was Roslin.—D’ye 
know that little place?” 

-** Know it, mate,—I believe few 
better ; ay, and its chapel and castle 
too—the bonny bleachfield at the foot 
of the brae—the Esk that washes its 
castle wa’s—and Dryden, and Haw- 
thornden, and Lasswade, and Dal- 
keith, and Inveresk, and Musselburgh, 
and the sea.” 

** Truce, truce,” cried the old man, 
“ you've gone far enough to make a 
Turk believe. I see you are a good 
sterling dollar—though there are too 
many counterfeits now-a-days.” 

** Ay, but, my good old fellow, your 
name if you please ?” asked Edward. 

The old ee after considerable he- 
sitation, and a look of peculiar signi- 
ficance, answered “‘ My name for the 
present, is Jack Scizzey.” 

“ A purser’s, of course ?” said Ed- 
ward. 
he old man nodded assent ; and 
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added, while a faint smile crossed his 
pallid cheek, “‘ Belike, Ned, there was 
mighty good reasons for my adopting 
it, and the strange character you've 
knocked me out of ; but what then? 
what objections have you to it? I’m 
certain there are as foolish surnames 
in England.” 

“ Oh, that’s no doubt true, old 
ship,” said Edward ; ‘‘ but the Eng- 
lish, you know, are like no other peo- 

le on the face of the earth, being, 
ike the contents of their dock-yards, 
a medley of all sorts —As to what you 
were saying of my objections to your 
present name, why, I own I have no 
very material ones ;—and yet Scizzey, 
Scizzey—why, that’s thecant in Edin- 
burgh for a sixpence.” 

“«“T know it is, my brave lad,” re- 
plied the old man, “ and it was prin- 
cipally to keep me in mind of that 
dear quarter that I chose it.—Edin- 
burgh !” continued he, becoming high- 
ly affected, “ Lord help me, what 
would I not now give to be within 
hail of old St Giles’s—or, rather, to 
be outside of the Grange-toll, on my 
way to the old ruins ! Then, my dear 
fellow, you'd see whether these old 
shattered trotters of mine, hard-up as 
they are now, wouldn’t do their duty. 
—But why do I talk nonsense, since 
that is now impossible ; at least,” add- 
ed the old man, with a deep sigh, “‘ it 
is more than poor old Jack expects. 
But God’s will be done ;—if it is his 
good pleasure that this old weather- 
beaten hulk shall founder and rot in 
a foreign land, who shall say him nay. 
Yet oh, Davies, it is a sad sad thought, 
and wrings this withered heart to 
splinters! D’ye know, my dear boy, 
that I'll be the first of my family, for 
scores of generations, whose carcase 
will miss muster in the little beautiful 
church-yard yonder that crowns the 
top of the wooded knoll.” ; 

“< Come, come, Jack,” said Edward, 
eagerly interrupting the old man on a 
subject which he saw gave him pain, 
‘* you get quite womanish now, piping 
in that silly manner; and did I not - 
know how weak you are at present I'd 
hardly excuse you. But I’ve heard 
you were at one time a great deal 
worse—so bad, indeed, that old Jec- 
tionbag told me he thought you'd have 
kicked the bucket. You must be sen- 
sible, for I see it myself, how much 
you've impreved everyway lately ; so’ 
why mayn’t you not get on again, see- 
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ing, as one may say, you've alread 

doubled the Cie. Cheer op then, a 

old heart, and never say die! You 

may yet get stout again, and go home 
aed see Auld Reikie along with me. 

You see I’m determined not to knock 

under ; for certainly I do think the 

war cannot last for ever.” 

** Ay, ay, my dear fellow,” said the 
veteran, “ you may say it, for you are 
young, and have the weather-gage of 
me by some twenty years or better ; 
but it’s more than I expect, my lad, 
that’s all. Howsomever, I thank you 
kindly for your good wishes; they 
are a balm to this old heart of mine, 
and come, like music, with a gentle- 
ness over it, to which it hasn’t been 
accustomed this many a day.—But 
seriously, Ned, do you really hope to 
see Scotland again ?” 

“ Do I, my old blade !” cried Ed- 
ward, “ assuredly I do; unless, to be 
sure, I get a smasher on the road, and 
then you know Scotland’s nothing to 
me, and I am nothing to Scotland. 
God help us, my good soul, it is as 
well to live in hope as die in despair. 
—But that’s not what we were talk- 
ingon. Come now, Jack, oblige me 
honestly with your real name, for 
Scizzey, i know, it can’t be.” 

* Well, Ned, as we're alone I will. 

t wouldst think of Adams?” 

“© Why, my heart,” cried Edward, 
‘* I'd think it a very respectable sur- 
name of the country you've hailed for. 
But I say, Jack, if it’s a fair question, 
what made you douce it? Did you 
cut for. it? 

«The old man hesitated answering 

. for a moment—then seizing Edward's 
hand, he replied, “‘ Yes, Davies, I 
will trust you—I will give a vent to 
feelings which I’ve concealed for years 
from every one—which I’ve sheltered 
under a false name and a false charac- 
ter—and which I must still continue 
to do to every one but you. May I 
depend upon you? Give me your 
word you'll not betray me.” 

** I do most solemnly, Jack,” said 
Edward, gravely, “ and am only sorry 
you should think it necessary.’ 

* Well, well, Ned, have done, have 
done,” cried the old man. “I did 
run, my lad, and the broad R has 
stood against the name of poor old 
Adams the matter now of between 
fourteen and fifteen years. At the 
time I cut, Ned, there was due me 
better than some eighteen months’ pay 
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as captain of the forecastle, besides a 
pig round sum of prize money, and 
a stock of clothes I wouldn’t have 
given for the best fifty guineas that 
ever was coined—but what then, I ran 
for my life.” 

** Your life, Adams!” cried the as- 
tonished Edward ; ‘‘ what hadst done 
to forfeit your life?” 

“ Nothing I was ever ashamed to 
think of, even when alone,” said the 
old man ; then added in a half whis- 

r,—‘* You must know I was one of 
the few who had the pluck, at the 
risk of fame, fortune, and life itself, 
to — that glorious tree of indispu- 
table rights, the fruits of which the 
whole fleet throughout the world are 
this day reaping.’ 

“* And yet you ran for your life ?” 
cried Edward. “ Was it in danger ?” 

“Why not me as well as more 
innocent men,” said the old man, 
** who fell a sacrifice to the cold~ 
blooded revenge of an interested fac- 
tion? I am as certain I would have 
gone for it as I am now speaking.” 

** Fourteen or fifteen years ago— 
certain of going for it—innocent men,” 
said Edward to himself, calculating 
mentally.—‘* Why, my dear fellow,” 
continued he aloud, “‘ you must al- 
lude to the Mutiny of the Fleet—” 

‘* Rather,” said the old man, sharp- 
ly interrupting him, “ to the redress 
of the grievances, the notorious grie< 
vances of the Fleet.” 

“* Well, well, my old blade,” cried 
Edward, “I shan’t fall out with you 
about a name. One calls it a mutiny, 
the great mutiny, and so forth ; ano- 
ther simply a redress of grievances, 
or, aS you say, notorious grievances. 
Now which of you is right I neither 
know nor care. It’s a business, I must 
say, I think happily over ; for certain- 
ly, certainly, it cost many a poor, ig- 
norant, simple soul his lifer ——while 
those who most, richly deserved it, 
eluded the kinch, and escaped.” 

** T thank you for the compliment,” 
said the old man, testily ; “‘ but your 
ignorance excuses you, for you’speak 
boldly without knowledge.” 

‘* Why, my old blade,” cried Ed- 
ward, “ mayhap I may ; for I confess 
I never yet heard an HONEST AC+ 
count of the matter—merely bits of 
snatches here and there, told us now 
and then by the Captain’s steward, 
who said he was a boy on board the 
Sandwich, attending the gun-room, 
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at the time the story happened. He’s 
an old fellow now.’ 

«« I knew it, I knew it,” said the 
old veteran, brightening up ;—‘‘ I 
knew you had never heard anything 
like Tue TauTH of the story.” 

ac a: well, outers sai pongo 
grasping his crutch, “ to put an en 
at pp all Sedieationedin you 
see it is time we were on the move,— 
will you favour me with your account 
of the matter? I would like nothing 
better ; and you may depend upon my 
making no improper use of anything 
you say.” 

‘© Well, I don’t care although I 
should,” said the old man. “ Iwill 
rake up my. memory to-night as soon 
as I turn in, and to-inorrow, if the 


CuHap. 
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weather is favourable, I will meet you 
here at the same hour.—But, God 
help me, I must no longer be Jack 
Adams, but the surly brute of an old 
fellow Jack Scizzey.—Good night, 
Ned; I can make quicker way t 
ou, and will reach the house long 
efore you. Don’t be surprised if 
should catch me on your arrival ina 
brawl ; ’tis a character I must keep 
now so long as I am here, and, 
ing to circumstances, probably here=- 
after. wever, I'll explain the rea- 
son of that to-morrow, and other 
things which may possibly surprise 
you, in a short bit of an account of 
what I myself have encountered in my 
voyage through life.” _ 
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The best blessings which from honest duty do spring, 
To join in a Mutinous brawl :— 
For mind me, my mates,—and I say it in sooth, 


To avert from you every dread evil, 


That the first is the way of high honour and truth, 
But the last is the road to the devil ! 


Next day, the weather proving 
fine, Edward was seated on the ap- 
pointed bench punctual to a moment ; 
and he had sat no long time when he 
beheld the tall gaunt form of Adams 
coming striding towards him. The 
salutations of the day being over,— 

«I see very well, Ned,” said the 
veteran, addressing him, “ that I have 
screwed your curiosity up to a far 
higher pitch than, I doubt me, there 
was any occasion for, and I sincerel 
pray God you ment be disappointed. 
I have no marvels, mind me, to give 
you; nor, from beginning to end, is 
there a single hobgoblin or merry- 
andrew to be found to excite your in- 
terest. It is all plain simple narra- 
tive ; such homely gear, indeed, that 
I’m afraid, before I get through it, 

. you'll think both me and my story 
alike exceedingly dull, and send us a- 
packing to the devil.” 

** Oh, never fear, Jack,” said Ed- 
ward, “ no matter-of-fact story can 
be absolutely dull, however plainly 
told—particularly such an interesting 
one as you're alluding to. On the 
con » I assure you, I anticipate a 


vast deal of pleasure, were it no more 


than in the simple comparin 
way of it with the yn 


oe 
and © 
there which I’ve already so often 


heard.” 
** Well, well, Ned,” returned the 


veteran, * I’m glad you are gontent 
to hear it in any shape. Ill dom 
best to please you, and I hope you 
accept the good will for the deed. I 
was never a great fist at telling of 
stories, even in my prime, and I 
much doubt me I am too old to im- 
prove now. However, as I hate all 
apology-making, here’s at it ;—be so 
good as interrupt me as seldom as you 
can, lest you should break the yarn, 
tough though it be, and I'll give you 
old Jack’s word for it, that if he 
don’t please you, at least he will not 
detain you.” re 

“‘ Enough, my dear fellow,” said , 
Edward ; “ begin, begin, for I’m all 
impatience.” 

“© Then listen,” said the veteran, 
** to what you may call, in shore line 
go, the 


*€ Story or Jack ADAMS. 


‘* I was born in Roslin, as I told . 
you before, and entered the service at 
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boat, then , iiag toe streets on a for though we a th dom paid by 
wheeled carriage, nicely bedizened our agents, by dint of our papers we | 
wif flags, and flashy Jacks, in rib- used to lay Moses and his brother 
hats, and music, and plenty of smouches under a constant contribu- 


stuff, and the devil knows all what. 
I don’t remember what year it was— 
—nor does. it matter—I was a care- 
less, merry, youngish fellow at that 
time, fully taller than I am now, and 
had what my grandmother used to call 
a-bee in my bonnet. I recollect I poc- 
keted the thirty guineas of, bounty 
with a vast deal of pleasure,—com- 
menced gentleman in a trice—car- 
ried on like a scapegrace while it last- 
ed—drank the most of it ; was rob- 
bed of the rest ; and was then hurri- 
ed on board the Martin tender, lying 
in Leith Roads, in a state something 
between the drunkard and the mad- 
man. Well, here I had — leisure 
to come to my senses, while waiting 
for the completion of our live cargo, 
which was no sooner done, than we 
sailed for the Nore, and were bun- 
dled on board of the Guardo. AsI ha- 
ted to be inactive, I soon grew tired 
of a guard-ship and volunteered as 
quickly as possible ; so that before 
you'd have said Jack Robinson, there 
was I in [the West Indies a-fighting 
with the Blackamoors, sometimes on 
shore, sometimes on board, along 
with Sir John Jervis,—he, I mean, we 
now call Earl St Vincent. Well, we 
had strange doings there for a great 
length of time, and as I was young, 

and stout, and healthy, and lived like 
a perfect fighting-cock, faith I can’t 
say but I passed the best part of a 

couple of years there quite to my 

heart’s wish. But this was too good 

to last for ever. We were ordered 

home, and were hardly in sight of 
St Helen’s, when we were drafted on 

board the Queen Charlotte, and in 

her I fought out the Istof June. I 

was on board of her during all the 

riot, and only left her to come to the 

Nore, by order of my officers—but 

more of this anon.— Well, time wore 

on—and troublesome times they were 

—for Boney was always a-talking of 
invading England, and kept us eter- 
nally on the alert. I assure you, 

my lad, the Channel in those days 

was the devil’s own corner for bustle 
and business, and a turn in for a 
whole watch, was a thing which oc- 
curred but ‘seldom. However, we 
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tion, and so contrived to have a little 
pleasure when we had the opportuni- 
ty. But I’m wandering to leeward— 

ere was I?—Oh, ay, I recollect 
—Well, by this time I'd been dub- 
bed A. B. with about ninepence half- 
penny a-day,and stationed on the fore- 
castle——’ 

“I beg your pardon, matey,” said 
Edward, interrupting him, “ but 
you're away yet.—We'll take your 
promotion and all that for granted. 
Rather tell me at what time you first 
observed any symptoms of dissatis- 
faction among the crew of the Char- 
lotte—because, stationed as you were 
on the forecastle, and messing choak 
forward in the nose of her, you must 
have been very early apprised of any- 
thing of the kind.” 

“ True, my lad, true,” replied 
Adams ; “ but before I go any far- 
ther. just bring me up with a 
round turn, the same as you've done 
now, my boy, whenever I’m inclined 
to go off my regular course.—Well, 
to answer your question in few words, 
I think, as far as my memory serves 
me, it was about the end of 1796 I 
first saw any of them printed Gear, 
as came from the shore, ip the hands 
of any of my shipmates. Who sent 
them, or who the devil made them, I 
neither knows nor cares—neither does 
it matter—certain it is, that not only 
our ship, but the whole fleet, received 
large lots of them every other day ; 
and I haven’t a doubt but they had a 
main hand in kicking up all the riot 
that afterwards happened. I recollect 
well enough of reading two or three of 
*em—but I soon got tired, for they 
told me nothing but what I alread 
knew—though how to better myself 
I knew not—for as for kicking against 
the very thing that prickled me, why 
you know that was all in my eye.” 

“‘ If you remember, Jack,” said 
Edward, “ I'd like to.know what 
these printed affairs spoke about.” 

“« Everything, ‘matey,” replied the 
veteran ; * they generally commen- 
ced with telling what brave hardy 
fellows we were—how the country 
adored us—and such other blarney. 
Then out came what a d—d shame 
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it was,that we had so little pay, when 
the soldiers, who did nothing, were 
getting so and so—what a pity it was 

t.a parcel of rascals, such as our 
officers were, should fatten and grow 
rich, by cheating us out of the allow- 
ance given us by our king and coun- 
try—that while the soldiers got fur- 
loughs to go to the far end of the 
kingdom, to see their wives and fami- 
lies, we were cooped up on board like 
a parcel of convicts; or at most, al- 
lowed a twenty-four hours’ liberty- 
ticket to go on shore, while all the 
soldiers had orders to look after us, 
and even got three guineas reward 
for nabbing us when we overstretch- 
ed the time.-—This and such like 
everyday stuff, was the eternal change 
they rung—shifted a little here and 
there—but still ending in the same 
chime. Then, having set all your 
abominations in proper ship-shape 
before you, they generally tolled in 
with the usual blustering swagger 
of a long line-of-battle of questions, 
such as the asking us ‘ If we were 
men ?’—As that could hardly be : 
ed, they then asked, .‘ Why we bent 
under, or allowed of such tyrannical 
doings? Had we not made our ene- 
mies tremble, and were not all our 


enemies who sought to make us, free- 


born lishmenand Britains, slaves?’ 
—and tlie Whole would grotinte with 
a str mgm exhortation, ge- 
my na ee a song, such as— 
* Now’s the day and now’s the hour!’ 
—‘ Britons strike home !’—and such 
like. —Pshaw ! I ever held them to be 
d—d mischievous trumpery ;»though 
I must confess ‘twas not the case with 
the greater part of my shipmates, for 
they first set them all a-reading, and 
then they set them all a-grumbling 
—seeing they told many of ’em of 
rights they as yet. knew nothing 
about—and laughed and sneered at 
the simplicity of men who thought 
themselves the cleverest fellows on 
God Almighty’s waters.” 

** Ah, but, harkye, my brave fel- 
low,” said Edward, “ you must ac- 
knowledge, now, that there was a 
strong spice of truth in this nonsense. 
I have often heard say that there was 
ample cause for the riot that took 
place.” 

“* Why no one will: dispute that, 
my lad,” said the old man, “‘ who has 
a particle of common sense in his 
skull. We had various matters to 
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complain of, and they weéré often 
complained of—but of what use was 
it, or what did it do?—You 
were certain, by way of redress, to be 
either hooted off the quarter-deck, 
laughed to scorn, or receive a good 
drubbing ; and, in good sooth, my 
lad, I can’t say I was ever patriot 
enough to volunteer to undergo such 
a discipline——For instance now, ‘for 
simple, common, everyday treatment, 
I can’t say I ever could relish the 
being kicked for nothing by a mere 
boy, escaped from the school or the 
nursery, or even to be rope’s-ended 
by the hobbledehoy hands of a young 
raw master’s mate—far less did I re- 
lish the almost constant startings, 
running of gauntlets, playing of 
dumb-bells, and other ingenious arts 
of tormenting, which were then in 
fashion ; and as for oe pose aha 
ractice of flogging, and particular] 
the too pentive.. ~ of keel-hauling, 
it shocked the whole fleet, and com- 
pletely put my pipe out. D—n me. 
it was using men worse than the 
beasts that perish. As for our grub 
again, we had, no doubt, what the 
Purser called full twelve ounces to 
the pound of either flour or bread ;— 
four ounces being kept back, he said, 
for the necessary waste attending the 
doling it out.—But God knows what 
he called his ounce—I believe it was 
one invented by himself—as it wasn’t 
to be discovered in ever a Dilworth of 
the kingdom. And then for his li- 
quor measures, why they were in the 
self-same mess; and, through .the 
whole fleet, were larger or smaller 
just as the Purser loved money, or 
had a larger or smaller particle of con- — 
science about him. Now, no doubt, 
the like of these things made us surly, 
and at times growl at him ; but still 
you know he could very flatly tell us, 
we had our regular pound allowed us 
by Government, as well as our regular 
pint of grog; and why, if we wanted: 
any more, we must apply to Govern- 
ment for it, not to him, for he could 
do nothing for us. The Captain and 
first Lieutenant sounded the same 
chime—ay, and sometimes accompa- 
nied it with a d—d good thrashing, 
by way of mending the matter. Be- 
sides all this, we had to growl, and we 
did growl, at several other minor mat- 
ters, which all tended to impoverish 
us, poor devils, while it enriched no 
one but the Captain, the Purser, and 
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the ship’s agent. This was the irre- 
gular method they had at that time 
of paying ship’s companies their wa- 
gés, sometimes allowing three, four, 
and if out of the land, even seven 
years to run, before they received a 
cross of pay due them. This, of 
course, you know, was all in the Pur- 
ser’s favour—the men were compelled 
to take slops—and if they were great 
wearers—why when pay-day came 
they were often in the Purser’s debt. 
This, however, as you may guess, 
did not occur often. Then there was 
no such thing as short allowance mo- 
ney—and if your grog was stopped, 
whether for punishment or sickness, 
it was never afterwards accounted for. 
—But the best of all was, that were 
wounded, or in such bad health, 

as to be compelled to go to the hospi- 
tal, you got no pay from the hour of 
leaving the ship until you was muster- 
ed again, and entered on her books by 
the Clerk of the Cheque. All these 
were grounds—and devilish good ones, 
for many bickerings, squabblings, and 
heart-burnings—but still, except a 
brush now and +" things went on 
pretty fairiy until these printed gear 
uiarad board, rer set MH ene a- 
ting about rights and privileges. 
Then there was nothing but the de. 
vil to pay ;—meetings, and commit- 
tees, and delegates got quite in fash- 
ion ; and really and truly it was im- 
possible for a fellow with the spirit of 
a cockle to stand neutral on the occa- 
sion. As I told you before, I cared 
little about those printed gear, because 
told me nothing but what I al- 

y knew—but ’twas not’ the case 
with my shipmates—they were com- 
. pletely converted by them, and were 
very generally seized with the mania 
of reform ; of course the petitions for 
redress to the officers were multiplied 
out of number, and, as usual, the pe- 
titioners were scouted or kicked for 
their pains.—Now, my dear soul, I 
believe 1 am stating the matter as 
fairly as a poor old fellow can do, 
when I frankly say, that our officers 
did wrong in treating the ships’ 
companies in such a lousy manner, 
when they came respectfully fot ward 
and petitioned for a redtess of some 
of ¢ grievances ; and I will be 
also bold to say, that in my conscience 
I think it was this unkind and even 
barbarous treatment, combined with 
the paltry pay, and other disagreeable 
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comparisons between them and the 
military which these printed gear put 
into their heads, that drove disagree. 
ments to such a height, or first gave us 
the idea of pushing matters to a head 
at all risks in the manner we did.— 
Well, my lad, finding we could make 
nothing but abuse and ill usage out of 
our own officers, we resolved to attack 
their betters, and accordingly sent 
about a dozen of nameless petitions 
to the post-house, some to one Ral 
and some to another, not forgetting 
old 1st of June, nor the Lords Admi- 
rals themselves. But being in no 
one’s name, d’ye see, they cared no- 
thing about them, and we were as 
wise as ever. Well, on this we had 
& meeting on the main deck, (for by 
this time, my lad, we cared not a 
straw for our officers, any more than 
they did for us,) when I got up and 
spouted a while as well as I could, 
telling them, ’twas all in my eye the 
sending ashore such half-done work, 
—that if they wished any attention 
to be paid to their demands, there was 
mothing like fair, even-down thump 
work for it—and that if they would 
take my way on’t, they should once 
more make out the petitions, get 
them signed in the round-robin 
fashion, and send them off to the 
Admiral of the fleet at once, and 
such other nabs as they thought pro- 
er, telling them plumply and plain- 
y, that if they wouldn’t comply with 
our demands, we wouldn’t comply 
with theirs. Well, all this was agreed 
to, and I was appointed one of a com- 
mittee that was to see it done ; so that 
the moment the petitions were ready 
and signed by a number of our first- 
rate hands, we went through the fleet 
and got all to sign them in the same 
manner, then dispatched them ashore. 
But, God bless you, what a devil of a 
nitty they did kick up !—why, there 
was nothing but yard-arms, and 
shooting, and walking the plank spo- 
ken of. Every rumour that came 
from the shore that day was worse 
than the other; and upon my soul, 
Ned, I will candidly confess to = 
that I did not altogether lie on a 
of roses that night. Next day, while 
we were considering what was to be 
done, who should burst in upon us 
but old Lock, our captain, absolutely 
foaming with rage. He abused us all 
in the most violent manner, struck 
all around him, and behaved so like 
12 
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a madman, that we manned a boat, 
and turt im ashore, there to come 
to his senses at leisure. Well, we 
were still waiting very patiently for 
an answer of some one kind or other, 
when who should board us but that 
madcap of an old woman, Admiral 
Gardner,—a fellow that never did 
anything worth mentioning,—and he 
made matters a great deal worse.” 

‘‘ Pshaw, pshaw, mate,” loudly in- 
terrupted Edward, “that will never 
go down. Admiral Gardner was never 
an old woman in his born life—but 
the very reverse. Doesn’t think, my 
old boy, but I’ve heard before now of 
the old Queen he wasaboard on? Ay, 
that I have, and often, matey ;—and, 
more than that, every one as spoke of 
her always said and swore, that she 
played the best stick on the first of 
June of the whole fleet, not excepting 
your great Charlotte herself.” 

“Why, who the devil disputes that, 
Davies?” cried the old man with eager- 
ness.—— 1 know as well as any one 
that the old Queen fought on that 
glorious day like a very devil, and 
went through and through the French 
line like a flaming evil spirit. But 
what then, my lad ?—You'll please 
to recollect, that she wasn’t fought on 
that occasion by Admiral Gardner— 
no, nor ever a Gardner in the fleet. It 
was honest old Hutt that fought her 
—as fine a fellow as ever trod a quar- 
ter-deck—and he lost both leg and 
thigh on the occasion, and died, brave 
heart, coming home.—No, no, Davies, 
depend on’t.that I tell you truth when 
I say, that little credit goes to the Ad- 
miral for that day’s work, as well as 
many others who shall be nameless.” 

« Well, well, Jack,” continued Ed- 
ward, ‘‘ all that may be true. Butas 
to Captain Hutt; you know, that was 
his bad luck, poor fellow, and no fault 
of the Admiral’s ; for certainly, lad, 
that doesn’t make out yet what you 
sa’ Buy 
Ts Bah, d—n him, I do not like him, 
that’s flat !” cried the old man impa- 
tiently ;—** he’s a proud, haughty; 
fiery 
in the world, and, when once fairly 
roused, will neither. listen to rhyme 
nor reason, but right or wrong, up 
fist and down with you.—Blast him ! 
—T'll not et in a hurry what a de- 
vilish good thrashing he served me 


out one day I weré keeping holiday 
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on board his hooker, and all for a mere - 
nothing.” . _ : 

* Oho !1—Jack, I see it now, m 
hearty,” cried Edward smiling ; “an 
so. he gave you a thrashing, did he ? 
—Ah well, that makes the matter 
somewhat clearer than mud, and suf- 
ficiently accounts for your very hand- 
some epithet—You may now pro- 
ceed—pray how did he come to make 
matters worse ?” 

** Why, you must know, my dear 
fellow,” continued the old man, some- 
what mortified, ‘ that by way of strik- 
ing a salutary terror into these gentry, 
we had lashed a block on the yard’s arm, 
and rove a rope through it, which was 
made fast to the fore rigging, On 
seeing this he lost temper completely, 
and cursed and swore, and strutted 
and capered about the deck likea mon- 
key in a china shop.—‘ Whew! for 
himself, he didn’t give a single d—n 
for the whole of us—he would stand 
under the yard-arm rope and defy us 
all—We sailors !—that was a lie—we 
were a parcel of d—d lubberly lousy 
tailors—mutinous scoundrels, that de- 
served to be sabred into dog’s-meat,” 
—and in this manner he went on abu- 
sing us until his wind failed him. 
This was rather overdoing the thing ; 
and accordingly some of our spinks 
certaigly did return his fire with lan- 
guage of asimilar description. I stood 
silent, watching the progress of this 
war of words ; at last, apprehensive of 
the worst of consequences, I went up 
to the Admiral, and taking him by the 
hand, I requested that he would be so 
good as withdraw while there was any- 
thing like good manners remaining. 
I then conducted him to the gangway, 
and saw him into his boat, which he 
entered amid the hootings and hissings 
of the whole ship’s company. Now, . 
would you believe it, this very man 
had been ordered on board for the pur- 
pose of giving us our answer—and cer- 
tainly a pretty answer we had to ex- 
pect which, was begun in such clegant 

anguage. No time was therefore lost, 
and the signal fora council of delegates 
was immediately hoisted. They came 
directly on board and had a consulta- 
tion, when it was determined to adopt 
such measures as should secure the de- 
legates from any surprise. I was there- 
fore dispatched to the Admiral’s ship, 
the Royal , with orders from 
the council to 2 down the Admi- 
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Tal's and hoist the red flag i- its 
* Stead—hbeing a signal for every ship to 
Send a heat” he see and armed for 
the protection of the court of delegates 
on board the Queen Charlotte. The 
Captain of the Royal George, indeed, 
did make some resistance to this, and 
swore he would be d—d ere such a 
flag should be hoisted without the Ad- 
miral’s permission ; but his objections 
‘were soon over-ruled, and the flag was 
hoisted. While I staid there a-telling 
of them how Gardner had behaved on 
‘board the Charlotte, who should come 
‘alongside but his Lordship himself 
along with Adimiral Pole—a real good 
fellow—to demand, forsooth, what 
‘was the meaning of the red flag, which 
was flying at the fore-topmast head ? 
—He had asked the question three 
times without a single soul giving him 
a word of answer ; when at last a fel- 
low mustering up courage, went for- 
ward to the gangway, and told his 
Lordship the ship’s company wished 
to have nothing to say to him ; but as 
for Admiral Pole, if he chose to step 
on board, the rn company would 
ladly hear what he had to tell them. 
The good fellow immediately com- 
plied, and the whole business was put 
to rights in a twinkling. The moment 
he came on board, and all hands ga- 
thered round him, he mildly said, 
‘ What do you mean, my lads, by 
hoisting of signals now, when Admi- 
ral Gardner has already told you that 
your petition is accepted and will be 
complied with ?” 

* My Lord,’ replied one of the quar- 
termiasters, ‘ we heard a very different 
story, now, of his Lordship’s beha- 
viour on board the Charlotte ;—it was 
told us by one of the delegates now 
on board, who I dare say will gladly 

any message vag Lordship ma 

be x ef to give him to the council, 
now assembled on board that ship.’ 
~ «€€ Ah well, where is he?>—send him 
to me directly,’ said his Lordship. 

. © Well, of course yr know, I was 

. bundled forward ; and after answering 
various questions as to his Lordship’s 
behaviour on board the Queen Char- 
lotte, which I did as respectfully as I 
could, he told me in positive terms, 
to assure the council of delegates the 
moment I went on board, that, on his 
honour as an officer and a gentleman, 
the petition was accepted, and would 
be complied with without delay. 

«« «Thank you, thank you, my Lord,’ 
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cried I, grasping the good soul by the 
hand, which I shook heartily, I assure 
you. ‘ This is indeed the best news 
we've had these many months ; and 
I’ve no doubt will allay all our ill-na- 
ture and restore us to a good under- 
standing again. I'll go on board di- 
rectly, my Lord, and execute your 
commission before the council breaks 
up.—Signalman, bring me a white 
flag instantly.’ 

‘<¢ What are you going to do-with a 
white flag, my good fellow ?’ inquired 
his Lordship. 

*** Why, my Lord,’ cried I, ‘ I’m 
so d—d happy, that I shall not only 
carry a white flag, but I believe I shall 
have a band of music with me also, 
to do honour to your Lordship’s mes- 

e.—Tomlins,’ cried I to the quar- 
termaster who had first spoken, ‘ mus- 
ter me up your band if you please— 
by Jupiter, this is not an ordinary oc- 
casion.’ 

** * You are a strange fellow,’ said 
the Admiral, smiling, ‘ but I hope 
you'll not forget what I’ve told you?’ 

** © Never fear, my Lord,’ cried I, 
‘ it will give too much pleasure to be 
easily forgotten.” 

** * Do then hasten on board, Jike a 
good boy, while your what-d’ye-call- 
it is sitting,’ said his Lordship ;— 
‘ for you know the sooner a story of 
this kind is settled’tis so much’ the 
better.’ 

‘*T gave his Lordship a sea bow, and 
he retired to his boat, and rowed. off. 

“* € Now come, my_ jolly hearts,’ 
cried I, ‘ who will volunteer to go on 
board the Charlotte with me with the 
happy news? They shall have plenty 
of fun and oceans of grog. By the 
Lord, I’m half crazy with joy—so let 
tne be off.—Come, Tomlins ; d—nit, 
at least you must go—for you got the 
message as well as I.—Come, my jolly 
warblers, are you all in there—Ay, 
bay right—Come, let’s aboard, o 


« « Shall I haul. down the red 
Adams ?’ inquired the signalman. 
«No, no, my lad,’ said I, * you 


had better wait the council’s orders 
about that affair. I'll tell you what, 
I'll ask about it as soon’s I get on 
board, and if you are to haul it down, 
you'll know by the union being bent 
on the fore-yard’s-arm rope. D—n 
me, better to hang the union, than 
one of its jolly subjects. Come along, 
Tomlins. 
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«* What shall we strike up, Adams?” 
said’ the Master of the Band, address- 
ing me after we were in the-boat. 

««« Bh?” cried 1, busily employed 
bending on the white flag to the boat’s 
hook, ‘ d—n me if I know, Hartley— 
you ought to be the best judge—But 
I say, give us none of your nationals 
—that's a d—d Jerry-Sneak way of 
going to work, and not like true blues. 
at all.—TI’ll tell you what, my heart, 
give us, Hey, blue bonnets, jump 
over the Border !—it is lively—in m 
opinion it is applicable —and it will 
give no offence to the radicals. So 
strike up, my hearts, and stretch out, 
my lads, and let us‘on board.’ 

‘*'The band struck up, the white flag 

“was elevated, and thus we ‘rowed to 
the Queen, ‘to the utter astonishment 
of the armed boats which by this 
time now surrounded her. 

“ ¢ Hilloah, Adams, why what's the 
matter ?’ roared a hundred voices. 

*€ Good news, my happy leds,’ cried 
I, ‘ glorious news, boys !—but I’ve 
only time to say, our petition is ac- 

the Lords Admirals ;’ and 


I immediately ran -up the side, still 


carrying my standard. Ordering the 
band to the quarter-deck, I whispered 
into Hartley’s ear to strike up that 
good old antijacobin, ‘ Up and waur 


them a’, Willie !’—while I sent in to 
the council to announce my arrival 
with a message from authority. The 
band immediately did so, and I march- 
ed at their head round the whole 
three decks, refusing to answer a sin- 
gle question, and contriving it so that 
I should make-niy halt at the cabin 
door, where the council of delegates 
was still deliberating. The door being 
thrown open, I immediately entered, 
taking the old quarter-master along 
with me. | 

“* * What is the matter, Adams?’ said 
Jack: Morris, who was sitting as Pre- 
sident,—* have you got any good 
news for us that you make all this 
hubbub ?’ 


“* * Master President,’ replied I, ‘ as. 


I take it, I’ve got glorious news to tell 
to you and this honourable meeting. 
Admiral Pole, on the quarter-deck of 
the George, has pledged his honour 
to you, before me and this old man 
I’ve brought with me to back my as- 
sertion, besides hundreds of others on 
board, that the Lords Admirals have 
accepted your petition, and that every 
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demand would be complied with with- 
out a moment’s delay. 

*€ ¢ T won’t believe a word of all that 
there story,” cried Tom Allen of the 
Mars. ‘ If it was true, Mr President, 
why didn’t Pole come here himself 
with the news? D—n me, he knew 
we were assembled, and it was the 
least thing he could have done, in my 
opinion.—For my part, I think he has 
been gammoning Adams.’ 

“ ¢ For shame, Allen,’ cried I, ‘ to 
suppose for a moment that a gentle- 
man like Pole would utter a deliberate 
falschood.—Mr President, the person 
appointed ‘to bring you the intelli-' 
gence from the proper authorities, 
was no other than the redoubted Ad-- 
miral Gardner ;—at least so said Ad- — 
miral Pole in all our hearings, and 
him I will believe, let Tom say what 
he will ;—and how Gardner deliver- 
ed his message, or rather what a pret- 
ty kettle of fish he made on’t, I sup- 
pose you'll all have heard on. What. 
I’ve told you, Mr President, I assure’ 
you honestly is truth, for the verifica- 
tion of which I not only appeal to my 
worthy old ship “here, but to three-. 
parts of the ship’s company of the 
George—and as for his gammonihg 
me, I’ve the conceit to think so high- 
ly of myself, that I believe I’d be 
gammoned by neither Admiral Pole 
nor Tom Allen.’ 

***Glory, Adams !—glory, my hear- 
ty ! burst from two or three voices. 

‘Order, gentlemen !—order if you 

lease !’ cried the President ;—* I’d 
ave you to consider that this is a 
matter of the most serious nature, and 
one which demands your greatest at~ 
tention.—What say you, shall we take 
Adam’s message for truth or not >— 
ou see the Mars is of opinion that 
e’s been gammoned.” 

«Mr President,’ cried I rising, 
‘ by the way in which png: utting 
that question, the truth or falsehood 
of the message hangs upon my shoul- 
ders. This 1 protest against ; for it 
is not Adams’s message,—it is not . 
Tomlins’s message, our worthy quar- 
ter-master here—it is Admiral Gard- 
ner’s message, which he had been sent 
expressly here to deliver—but which, 
like everything else, he botched, and 
ares se and made a hundred times 
worse.—I hope, therefore, I’ll hear no 
more of Adams’s message—the words 
I have uttered came from the mouth 
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of Admiral Pole, and to him I pledged 
my troth, at his earnest desire, I 
would deliver them to you. I have 
done so—I believe them—but still, 
farther than that, I disclaim all res- 
ponsibility for their truth or falsehood 
—that you are to judge of.—l’ve got 
no more to say, Mr President,—I've 
already said I believe in the honour 
and truth of Admiral Pole—I beg 
Teave to repeat my assertion ;—and 
have now only to request that you'll 
be so good as examine old Tomlins 
here, as to what he heard, in some 
measure to take away any doubts of 
my report of the Admiral’s words, and 
more. fully to show that I was not 
quite gammoned.’ 

_ “Glory, Adams !—quite right!’ 
was shouted again. 

** ¢ Well, gentlemen,’ said the Pre- 
sident, ‘ what d’ye say, shall we ex- 
amine Tomlins in the first place be- 
fore we proceed to the vote?’ 

* ¢ Oh, undoubtedly,’ cried a great 
number, ‘ it can do no harm—and 
after all, is but fair play.’ 

*¢ The'quarter-master was now ex- 


amined, and backed every syllable 1 


had uttered. I saw the impression 
this examination had made on the 
majority, and immediately said that 
if they had the least doubt of the 
quarter-master’s being also gammon- 
ed, they might send to the George and 
take the evidence and the belief of the 
story from hundreds who heard it. 
For this service I immediately propo- 
sed Tom Allen of the Mars, and Bill 
Senator of the Marlborough, two of 
the stubbornest hotheads I believe in 
the fleet, along with Bill Ruly of the 
London, and Mark Turner of the Ter- 
rible, two men of sense and also of 
moderation. 

" “ This was agreed to, and they were 
immediately dispatched—the meeting 
meantime chatting on indifferent mat- 
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ters. At the end of an hour they re- 
turned, and fully verified the message 
I had given ; both Bill Ruly and 
Mark Turner adding, that the news 
was firmly belieyed on board the 
George. This, however, was contra- 
dicted by Allen and Senator ; who al- 
lowed that no doubt there were a few 
that said they belieyed the story, but 
that the great majority shook their 
heads, expressing their fears that it 
was too good to be true. In this di- 
lemma it was proposed to come to no 
resolution for the present, but to ad~ 
journ the meeting until next day, 
when possibly further intelligence 
might reach them. On the same ac~ 
count the red flag was ordered to be 
kept hoisted until it was dark, and 
the Admiral’s to be hoisted in its 
place in the morning. 

** Well, Ned, upon my soul, the re- 
sult of this meeting chagrined me 
most confoundedly, and all that af- 
ternoon and evening I could not be 
bothered with the chat of any one, 
but walked the forecastle, with my 
arms a-kimbo, as sulky as you please. 
I had no fears of being laughed at 
openly, my boy, for I assure you there 
were very few in those days, as_ this 
old withered fist canshow, who would 
have stood long before me. But I also 
knew that there were plenty both 
laughing and squibbing at me silily, 
and the very thought was cursedly 
mortifying. However, I bore up in 
the best manner I could—spoke little 
and took less notice—and was reward- 
ed next day by a complete triumph. 
A triumph do I czll it?—It was 
more, my boy—it was a glory—a sort 
of, northern halo that encircled me, 
and caused me to strut the decks for 
the whole following day as lofty and 
proud as eer a quarterly-account 
Jackey in the service.” A 
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Aristodemo ; by Vincenzo Monti. 


WueEw we presented our readers 
with an account of the Armrnio of 
Ippolito Pindemonte, we promised 
them an early introduction to that au- 
thor’s principal rival, 1 Cavaliere Vin- 
cenzo Monti. We are now about to 
fulfil our engagement ; but before en- 
tering upon our task, we feel bound 
to confess, that in thus classing toge- 
ther these two Italian dramatists, we 


have been influenced rather by our- 


own individual opinion, than by what 
we understand of the relative estima- 
tion in which they are held by their 
own countrymen, who appear hardly 
to consider Pindemonte as deserving 
of any sort of comparison with Monti. 
Indeed, we have ourselves heard an 
Italian critic, of no ordinary abilities 
and acquirements, select the Aristo~- 
pemo of Monti as the masterpiece, 
not only of the Italian, but of the uni- 
versal European modern theatre.— 
Now, how much soever we may ques- 
tion the authority of such a sentence, 
as far as it regards absolute merit, it 
would surely be great presumption in 
foreigners to dispute the decision of 
compairiot literati respecting the rela- 
tive. pre-eminence amongst themselves 
of the authors or the works of an 

country. These are points upon which 
foreigners, we apprehend, can scarcely 
ever be competent to judge. There isa 
sort of congeniality or homogeneous- 
ness in the language, genius, and taste 
of very i separate people, whether pro- 
duced by peculiarities of national cha- 
racter, or by whatever else generated, 
which necessarily occasions great dis- 
crepancy between their judgments and 
those of strangers ; produces consider- 
able embarrassment and awkwardness 
inall translations ; and renders it more- 
over a difficult, not to say unfair attempt 
to appreciate any work of imagination 
when thus presented to us under the 
disguise of an idiom, with which those 
views, sentiments, and flights of fan- 
cy, most enthusiastically admired at 
home, have no such affinity. Let it 
not, however, be su , that in 
thus prefacing our account of, and ex- 
tracts from, an Italian tragedy, with 
remarks tending to depreciate transla- 
tron in general, we intend, by an un< 


exampled exuberance of modesty, to 
undervalue those our labours, t, 
present, or future, in which we have 
endeavoured, do now, or may here- 
after endeavour, to make our readers 
acquainted with the literature of fo- 
reign nations. Such labours are far 
from useless, although their utility be 
of a more limited description than de- 
sultory readers are apt to conceive. If 
we cannot thus enable him, who is 
familiar with none but his mother 
tongue, fully to comprehend and par- 
ticipate in the delight which the works 
passed under review excite in their na- 
tive land, we at least afford him the 
means of learning the different tastes 
of different nations, and, according to 
the peculiar temper of his mind, of 
either investigating and comparing 
such different tastes,—a curious. poli- 
tical, not less than metaphysical study, 


- —or flattering and feeding his national 


vanity, with the conviction of the im- 
measurable superiority of our own Bri- 
tish taste and genius. 

We proceed without farther pro- 
crastination to ARISTODEMO, an Ita- 
lian tragedy, in which there is not a 
single word or thought of love from 
beginning to end ; a circumstanee, it 
may be thought, sufficiently remark- 
able, had the play’no other distinction 
to repay the trouble of reviewing.— 
Remorse and parental affection consti- 
tute the whole interest. The story upon 
which the poet has founded his drama 
is taken from Pausanias. But we shall 
suffer it to develope itself in the pro- 
gress of the piece. The action passes 
in the palace of Aristodemus, king of 
Messenia, and the scene is described 
in the stage directions as a royal hall, 
sala regia, at the back of which is seen 
a monument. We have inserted the 
Italian words for the satisfaction of 
any sceptical reader, who, surprised 
at such a choice of locality for a se- 

ulchre, might accuse us of mistrans~ 
ation.—The piece is opened by two 
Spartans, in the following dialogue. 

Iysander. Ay, Palamedes ; harbinger 
of peace, 

From Spartato Messenia’s king, I come. 
Sparta is weary of hostilities ; 
So deeply in the blood of citizens 
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Are dyed our laurels, that upon the brow 

They weigh a heavy burthen and a shame- 
ful. 

Wrath is subdued by pity; and sound 
reason 

Prevails, alleging that ’tis utter folly 

Through avaricious jealousy of state 

To crush ourselves and desolate the earth. 

Then since the enemy was first compelled 

To wish for peace, wise Sparta grants 
the boon, - 

And I convey it hither. Nor alone 

Do I bring peace, but with it liberty 

To such of ours as here in servitude 

Are pining, chiefly to thyself, loved friend, 

Who, howsoe’er regretted and desired, 

Three years, unhonoured, amidst hostile 
wall 


Hast languished, an illustrious prisoner. 
Pulamedes. 1 joy to see thee once again, 
Lysander ; 
And gladsomely through thee shall I re- 
gain 
My liberty ; unto the dear embraces 
Of friends and kin return, and hail again 
The light of day upon my country’s soil: 
Albeit not Fortune’s self could have pro- 
vided 
An easier slavery. Thou’st not to learn 
That fair Cesira, old Talthibius’ daughter, 
Is here my fellow-prisoner. But further 
Know, that such favour in the monarch’s 
eye, 
Cesira’s loveliness, her courteous speech, 
And gentle bearing, have obtained, that 
never 
Have servile fetters by Aristodemus 
Been suffered to oppress her with their 
weight ; 
Rather with lavish kindness does he load 
her; 
Whilst: me, unbound, at pleasure he per- 
mits 
To wander o’er the palace, a partaker 
In her indulgencies. 
Lys. Aristodemus 
Then loves this Spartan maiden, Pala 
medes ? 
Pal. He loves her with paternal ten- 
derness ; 
And only by her side th’ unfortunate 
Feels sometimes in his breast a drop of 


joy 
Soft penetrate, alleviating the grief 
That overwhelms him still. Without 
Cesira 
Not ev’n the briefest lightning of a smile 
Were seen to irradiate that melancholy 
And darksome countenance. 
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Lys. Throughout all Greece 
His mortal melancholy is the theme 
Of men’s discourse ; its cause a mystery. 
But here I judge, what elsewhere is un- 
known 
Must be apparent. 
cled 
By vigilant observers, who explore 
Their every word, ay, every sigh and 
thought. 
Then tell me, friend, what secret cause 
of gloom 
Has so much busy watclifulness disco- 
vered ? 
Pal. Plainly, as it was told me, I'll re- 
late 
This most unhappy man’s sad history. 
A fatal sickness laid Messenia waste, 
When for stern Pluto, Delphi’s oracle, 
In horrid sacrifice, a virgin claimed, 
Of th’ Epitean race. The lots were cast, 
And on Liciscus’ daughter fell the doom. 
The father, guiltily compassionate, 
By secret flight rescued his child from 
death, 
And the wronged people eagerly required 
Another victim. Then Aristodemus 
Stood forward, to the sacrificing priest 
Willingly offering his proper child, 
Dirce the beautiful. And in the place 
Of her who fied, Dirce upon the altar 
Was slain ; she quenched with her pure 
virgin blood 
The thirst of the insatiable Avernus, 
And for the general safety gave her life. 
Iys. All this I know; Fame bruited 
it abroad, 
And of the mother’s inauspicious fate 
Added dark rumours. 
Pal. She, enduring ill 
Her Dirce’s loss, by grief, by rage im- 
pelled, 
Her bosom desperately gashed and tore, 
And lay, a bloody and disfigured corse, 
The nuptial couch defiling, whilst i’ the 
realms 
Of death, a raving but contented shade, 
Her daughter she rejoined. This was 
the second 
Misfortune of the sad Aristodemus, 
And closely was it followed by the third, 
The most disastrous chance of his Argia ; 
She was her father’s sole remaining hope, 
A lovely, sportive infant, who as yet, 
Tottering unsteadily on tender foot, 
Had scarce seen half a lustre.“ Often- 
times : 
Clasping her fondly to his breast, he felt 
The recollection of his suffered woe 


Kings are ever cir- 





* It is Monti, not we, who must answer for thus making Greeks compute time 
in Latin, 
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By little and by little hushed to rest; _ 
Whilst once more sounded sweetly in his 


heart 
The name of father, brightening his dark 
brow. 
A short-lived solace! Even of this last 
Sole remnant of his bliss, he was de- 
spoiled. 
For then it was our armies suddenly 
Won the tremendous battle at Anfea, 
And the precipitous Ithomé press’d 
With all a siege’s horrors. Fearing then 
The city’s loss, Aristodemus gave 
His daughter from his arms, intrusting her 
Unto Eumaeus’ oft-tried loyalty, 
To Argos secretly to be convey’d; 
Oft hesitating, and a thousand times 
Commending to his care so dear a life. 
Alas, in vain! Upon Alpheus’ banks 
A troop of Spartans, either of the flight 
Privately warned, or thither led by 
chance, 
Fell.on the little band, unsparingly 
Slaught’ring her guards, and in the mas- 
sacre 
The royal infant died. 
Lys. Of this adventure 
Know’st thou aught further? 
Pal. Nothing more. 
Lys. Then learn.— 
Lysander was the leader of those forces, 
The conqu’ror of Eumaeus. 
Pal. What, art thou 
The slayer of Argia? Should that deed 
Here be discovered 
Lys. With thy history 
Proceed.—The rest to more convenient 
season 
Shall be reserved. 
Pal. After Argia’s loss, 
Aristodemus gave himself a prey 
To his affliction. Never since has joy 
Shone on his heart, or if it shone, ’twas 
merely 
In guise of lightning’s flash, that, fur- 
rowing 
The darkness, vanishes, Thoughtful and 
? 
In solitary places now he strays, 
And from his inmost soul laments and 
moans. 
Then madly hurrying onward, howls in 
anguish, 
Calls upon Dirce’s name, and at the foot 
Of yonder monument that holds her 
ashes, 
He flings himself, and with convulsive 
sobs 7 
Embracing it, remains immovable ; 
Ay, so immovable, he might be deem’d 
A marble image, were’t not that the tears, 
Which, streaming down his cheeks, de- 
luge the tomb, 
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Mutely proclaim him living. This, Ly- 
sander, 
Is of the miserable king the state. 
Lys.- In truth a wretched state! But 
what of that ? . 
T came to serve my country, not to weep 
The sorrows of her foe. Upon this paint 
I have important matters to disclose ; 
But for such speech a season must- be 
found 
More free from interruption. 
comes 
Who might o’erhear us. 
Pat. Mark, it is Cesira. 


Although we certainly do not in ge- 
neral consider dialogues between the 
minor personages of a drama as best 
calculated for selection in a review, 
which can, necessarily, afford space 
only for a small proportion of any 
piece, we have been induced to extract 
the preceding scene at full length, 
because it appears to us a fair, and not 
unhappy specimen of our author's 
dramatic talents. It communicates, 
not unnaturally, all that can be known 
concerning Aristodemus, prior to his 
own disclosures, and, by awakening 
an interest in his sorrows, prepares 
the mind to receive those disclosures, 
when made, with a sympathy which, 
did they come upon us abruptly, their 
horrible nature might repress. -We 
are aware, nevertheless, that fastidi- 
ous critics might carp at the very an- 
ti-laconic loquacity of Palamedes, and 
might wonder, perhaps, that the Spar- 
tan ambassador should have had no- 
thing more important to discuss with 
his friend than the gossip of a forei 
court. With respect to this last ob- 
jection, it will hereafter appear that 
Lysander bore a private and especial 
hate to Aristodemus, which, joined to 
other secret reasons, might naturally 
enough make him wish for informa- 
tion concerning the king’s state of 
mind. Had his curiosity been thus 
explained and justified, for which a 
word or two would have sufficed, we 
should have thought the exposition of 
the subject a very able one. To pro=. 
ceed :— : 

Cesira now enters and inquites af- 
ter her father, but pays little atten. 
tion to Lymer 9 sere of the old 
man’s anxiety for herreturn ; - 
ing to be wholly engrossed with the 
kindness she has received from Aris- 
todemus, and her regrets at leaving 
him a prey tomelancholy. The party 


Some one 
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is presently joined by Gonippus, the 
King’s confidant, who, after descri- 
bing the royal mourner as nearly de- 
lirious with agony, desires his compa- 
nions to withdraw, because Aristode- 
_ Maus wishes, in this spot, 


Once more to look upon the light of 
day ;— 


a wish that would seem more germane 
to the matter were the scene laid in a 
garden. The three Spartans, however, 
comply with the courtier’s request, 
and the hero of the piece appears. 

The next scene is one of high im- 

rtance, but we bardly know how to 

eal with it. Togive it at full length, 
as it might deserve, is impossible! 
For some of the details upon which 
the Italian poet dwells, apparently 
with a sort of incomprehensible de- 
light, are so revolting to British deli- 
cacy of every various kind, whether 
mental or personal, of fancy, of sto- 
mach, or of nerves, that we can scarce- 
ly bring ourselves even to insinuate 
their nature to our readers. We shall 
discharge this disagreeable part of our 
duty, when we come to it, as inoffin- 
sively and as briefly as may be. 

The dialogue begins with com- 
plaints upon the part of Aristodemus, 
and remonstrances upon that of Go- 
nippus, who observes that his-master’s 
mind appears to be oceupied with some 
horrid thought. The King replies,— 


Gonippus, yes, the thought is horrible, 

Thou can’st not know how murderous- 
ly dreadful. 
Thy glazices cannot penetrate my heart, 
Nor view the tempest that convulses it. 
Thou faithful friend, believe me, 1 am 
wretched, 
Immeasurably wretched! Sacrilegious, 
Impious, accurs’d of Heavy’n, nature’s 
abhorrence, 

Yet more mine own! 

Gonip. Alas! What strange disor- 

der! 
Sorrow bewilders sure thy faculties, 
And from inflam’d and false imaginings 
Thy melancholy springs. 
. Arist.. Would that were all! 
But dost thou know me! Dost thou 
‘ ev’n conjecture 
Whose blood is ever trickling o’er my 
hands ? 
Hast thou belield the bursting sepulchre 
From out its dark profundity send spec- 
tres 
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To hurl me from my thfone? amongst 


my locks ‘ 

To twist their fingers, tearing off my 
crown ? 

Or hast thou heard, for ever echoing 
round, 

Those frightful accents, ‘ Die, barbarian, 
die ?” 

Yes, I will die; here is my ready breast, 

My ready blood; shed, shed it all, and 
spare not! 

Avenge offended nature, and at length 

Relieve me from thine aspect, cruel 
shade ! 


These expressions, whilst they fill 
Gonippus with terror, strongly excite 
his curiosity ; and he presses Aristo- 
demus with supplications until the 
latter reluctantly promises to reveal 
his secret to him. The king first dis- 
plays a blood-stained dagger, declares 
that the blood which discolours it 
once flowed in Dirce’s veins, and asks 
Gonippus if he knows what hand 
drew it thence? The shuddering con- 
fidant now: shrinks from the fearful 
tale, but the gloomy narrator resolute- 
ly goes on with it. He begins, as did 
Palamedes, with the required sacrifice 
of a virgin of the Epitean race, and 
the flight of Liciscus with his devoted 
daughter. Then reminding his hearer 
that the throne was vacant during 
those dreadful days, he subjoins, that 
ambition had suggested the idea of 
gaining all suffrages to himself, by 
the seemingly generous, voluntary 
proffer of his own daughter to the sa- 
crificial axe. He further relates, that 
having so offered her, the lover of 
Dirce had endeavoured to prevent the 
execution of his purpose, and finding 
entreaties and menaces alike ineffica- 
cious, had declared the sacrifice to be 
impossible, since Dirce no longer an- 
swered to the description given by the 
oracle of the victim required ; she had 
yielded to his passion, and bore with- 
in her bosom the pledge of love; a 
statement confirmed by the mother of 
the intended victim; and that he, 
Aristodemus, maddened by disap- 
pointed ambition, and impending, ap- 
parently, inevitable disgrace, had rush- 
ed to the chamber of his daughter, 
and stabbed her to the heart, as she 
lay asleep, exhausted by previous agi- 
tation. ; 

Gonippus here interrupts the tale 
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with expressions of horror, which 
Aristodemus desires him to reserve 
until he’shall have ampler cause for 
them ; a request which we might well 
address to our ee, — and 
ing our purpose ing them an 
pa Sheol as much os pombe of what 
the monarch, in the plenitude of his 
sovereign power, inflicts upon his 
humble friend. 

The father had opened his daughter 
to seek for the evidence of her frailty, 
and had convinced himself of her in- 
nocence. The mother, entering un- 
expectedly, and hig! fam by the 
8 ooo befor et = snatched up 
the fallen r, and plu it into 
her own bed, The mn gained 
to his interest, had conveyed the mur- 
dered Dirce privately to the temple, 
and spread the report that she had 
been offered up in sacrifice during the 
night, and Aristodemus had obtained 
the crown. But he is tortured by re- 
morse, and nightly a horrid spectre 
ae again interrupts him, 
refuses’ to listen to ghost-stories, as- 


sures the King that his remorse has 
abundantly expiated his crime, and 
urges him to attend to state affairs, 
and to receive the Spartan ervoy. 
Aristodemus rouses himself, with an 
evidently painful effort, to consent, 


and the first Act concludes. 

We must here pause for a remark 
or two.—Monti asserts that the pre- 
ceding details are taken, without al- 
teration, from Pausanias. We write— 
Proh pudor! That critics should have 
to confess such degeneracy from the 
book-worm habits of their predeces- 
sors! But so it is ; and the confession 
is wrung from us by the necessity of 
the case. We write at a fashionable 
watering-place, whither il Cavaliere 
Vincenzo Monti has, at our especial 
invitation, accompanied us, but where 
we have no ible means of refer- 
ring to Greek authorities. We are 
willing, however, to take our friend 
the Cavaliere’s word for the accuracy 
of his version of Pausanias; and still 
we must observe to him, that.a poet is 
not bound to such strict historical truth 
—more ty when his subject 
is one of remote antiquity—as should 
preclude him from softening down, if 
not omitting, any minor, or rather un- 
essential circumstances, that happen 
to be absolutely irreeoncilable with 
the common natural fealings of man- 
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dubitably, is the di ing mangling 
of his aeediod cnlla’s cone by the 
father. Her immaculate purity would 
have been sufficiently established by 
her dying mother’s testimony; and 
Aristodemus would have had ample 
cause for remorse, er eer 
hands, and ghost-seeing, in i 
fact of his filiecide,—if we may coiti 
a name for a crime that scarcely seems 
to have entered into the contemplation 
of legislators. A questiom arises with 
respect to this ultra-atrocity of trages 
dy, under the management of writers 
whose national theatre has been habi- 
tually charged with tameness,or mand- 
lin mi Schoughe cannot pass — 
unnoticed, C3) our pee 
sure serves not for its in 
tion. Does so violent a change 
eeed merely from the reaction w 
we see constantly taking place in all 
things, physical and moral, around 
us? Or is it a sort of Mirren 
tion of a oe ee on y 
position, previously restrained, upon 
the stage at least, by the arbitrary laws 
of dramatic decorum, and of the sceni¢ 
fitness of things? This doubt first 
presented itself to our minds during 
the perusal of Voltaire’s “ Mort de 
Cesar,” in which, it will be recollected, 
Cesar discovers himself to Brutus as 
his father, accompanying the declara- 
tion of their consanguinity with all 
the documents requisite to substan- 
tiate his paternal claims ; whereu 
Brutus first requires that Cesar, li 
a dutiful father, should instantly com- 
ply with his wishes, and lay down the 
dictatorship ; which when Cesar, per 
sisting with unparalleled obstinacy, 
refuses, the inflexibly virtuous son, 
never for a moment putting nature in 
the balance against patriotism, hurries 
back to his fellow-conspirators, to 
make the final arrangements for the 
assassination of his newly recognized 

rent. Assuredly no British audience, 
fordened to sanguinary representa- 
tions as our nerves and hearts are b 
foreigners 7 sed to be, could sit 
out such a deliberate parricide, any 
more than the descriptions put by 
Monti into the mouth of Aristodemus. 
But, as we have already said, we can- 
not now go into all the pros and'cons 
of this difficult question ; and there- 
fore, recommending it to the reader’s 
serious consideration, we return to the. 
business in hand. 

The second — the first, opens 
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with a conversation between - oe 
Spartan acquaintance, Lysander an 
Palamedes.. In this it appears, as may 
have been anticipated, that Cesira is 
the lost Argia, whom Lysander, in the 
hope of thus obtaining some unex- 
plained a over the detested 
Aristodemus, had saved, together with 
her ian Eumaeus, intrusting both 
to faith of Talthibius, the one to 
be educated as his child, the other to 
be kept a close prisoner. Palamedes 
would fain reveal the secret to comfort 
the bereaved and sorrowing father ; 
but Lysander insists upon its conceal- 
* ment, and hurries away his friend, to 
convince him elsewhere of the patriotic 
duty of silence, upon seeing Cesira and 
Gonippus approach. The last-named 
persons have scarcely succeeded to the 
vacated stage, and exchanged a few 
sentences about Aristodemus, ere the 
hero himself joins them, and dis- 

tches his confidant to summon and 
introduce the Spartan ambassador. We 
shall give the scene of unconscious na- 
tural affection between the mutually 
unknown father and daughter, that 
fills up the period of his absence. The 
spectator’s previous knowledge of their 
actual relationship gives it a peculiarly 
touching charm. 


Arist. If Heav’n, Cesira, favour mine 
attempts, 
This day shall close the long hostilities 
*Twixt Sparta and Messenia—shall be- 
stow 
Peace on the nations. And of smiling 


peace, 
The firstling, bitter fruit, must be thy loss. 
Infirm and sorrowful shall I be left, 
Whilst thou, delighted, hurriest to greet 
Thy native Spartan walls. 
Ces. Erroneously 
My heart thou readest,—better do the 
8 


Read and interpret it. 
Arist. Oh, generous maid ! 
Wouldst thou remain with me ?—Is’t 
possible 
Thou shouldst desire it? Hast thou then 
forgotten 
The father who expects thee, and but lives 
On the sweet hope of seeing thee ? 
Ces. My father 
Dwells in my heart, but thou art also 
there ; 
For thee that heart speaks strongly, 
urging still 
That thou to its affection art entitled— 
Entitled by my gratitude, thy sorrows, 
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And by another powerful feeling, waken- 
ing 
Tnexplicable tumults in my soul. 
Arist. Our hearts have sympathized.— 
But to thy father, 
To him alone, these tender sentiments 
Are due.—To him return; comfort his 
age. 
Most fortunate old man! 
least, 
Art not of those whom, in their indigna- 
tion, 
The gods made fathers! Thou upon thy 
death-bed 
Shalt havea filial hand toclose thineeyes— 
Shalt feel thine icy cheeks new-warm’d 
by kisses 
Given by a daughter’s lips. 
fate 
But spared her to mine anguish, I, ev’nI 
Might well have hoped to taste such 
happiness— 
Might in her arms have laid the burthen 
down 
Of all my woes, 
Ces. Whom speak’st thou of? 
Arist. Argia. 
Forgive that I so oft remember her. 
She was, thou know’st, the last remain- 
ing treasure 
Whence mine age once hoped solace. All 
things now 
Recall her. Everywhere does an illu- 
sion, 
Cruelly flattering, depict her. Thee 
When I behold, on her I seem to gaze. 
My heart, meanwhile, trembles and pal- 
pitates, 
And of mine idle tenderness the gods 
Make mockery. 
Ces. Most pitiable father ! 
Arist. Her years would equal thine, and 
nor in beauty, 
Nor virtue, should she thine inferior 
prove. 
Ces. Oh wherefore would the gods 
deprive thee of her! 
Arist. They sought the consummation 
of my griefs. 
Ces. Were she yet living, wert thou so 
content ? 
Arist. Cesira, could I once embrace 
her, once, 
I'd ask no more. 
Ces. Oh, would I-were Argia! 
Arist. Wert thou—Oh; daughter ! 
Ces. Wherefore call me daughter ! 
Arist. My heart resistlessly inspited 
the name. 
Ces. Me, likewise, me, oft-times my 
heart impels 
To call thee father. 
Arist, Do so—call me father ; 


Thou, at the 


Alas! had 
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There is a sweetness in the very name— 

Acharm that ravishes the soul ; and none 

Can taste it thoroughly, save who, like me, 

The bitterest dregs of agony have drunk— 

Have in their bosoms’ depths felt nature’s 
touch— 

Have lost their children—have for ever 
lost them ! 

Ces. (aside.) He breaks my heart ! 


Lysander is now ushered in by Go- 
nippus, who, with Cesira, immediately 
withdraws. Left alone with the am- 
bassador of his nt and triumph- 
ant enemies, the unhappy King shakes 
off his depression, and shows himself 
worthy of the exalted dignity he had 
so flagitiously acquired. This scene is 
written with considerable talent ; but 
the political squabbles of Lacedemon. 
and Messenia are, at this time of day, 
too absolutely uninteresting to justify 
a detailed account of the arguments 
of the two interlocutors. Suffice it to 
say, that Aristodemus displays a lofty 
and resolved spirit, unbroken by ad- 
versity ; and while he consents to pur- 
chase peace—impelled thereunto by 
the impatience and sufferings of his 
subjects—with the surrender of a por- 
tion of his dominions, he positively re- 
jects a condition, apparently of less 
moment, but which he considers dis- 
honourable: and that the Spartan 
character is well pourtrayed in Lysan- 
der, save and except a small deficiency 
in laconic brevity, such as we before 
imputed, more largely, to Palamedes. 
But then we must frankly own, that it 
would be no easy matter to eke out one 
of these incidental tragedies, half the 
dramatis persone being Spartans born 
or bred, did all those individuals strict- 
ly adhere to the conversational fashion 
of their country. Lysander, who seems 
to set more store by solid profit, and 
less by the bubble reputation, than 
Aristodemus, agrees to a compromise ; 
they strike hands upon the bargain ; 
and the war and the second Act are at 
an end. 

In the third Act, Aristodemus is dis- 
covered sitting beside Dirce’s tomb, im- 
mersed in gloomy meditations. These 
he intimates in soliloquy, and their 
evident tendency is towards suicide. 
He is joined by Gonippus, who endea- 
vours, by no means successfully, to 
console him, and presently gives place 
to Cesira. She comes to take leave of 
her royal and paternal friend, prior to 
quitting Messenia for Sparta. In this 
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valedictory interview, much of that 
indistinct and unconscious natural af- 
fection, of which we have already given 
a specimen, is expressed on both sides, 
and sometimes in terms so energetic, 
that, in the representation, we should 
almost apprehend its approaching too 
nearly to the character of passion ;— 
certainly, if it is preserved from it, the 
preservation myst be chiefly due to 
the spectators’ consciousness of that 
consanguinity, of which the parties 
themselves are uninformed. But be 
that as it may, poor Cesira, from her 
ignorance of the real source of Aristo- 
demus’s distress, in her professions of 
attachment, her praises, and her va- 
rious efforts at consolation, so irritates 
the wound she would fain heal, that 
the afflicted monarch breaks from her 
in an agony of despair. The Spartans 
immediately afterwards come in search 
of her ; Lysander sternly rejects her 
entreaties to delay their departure, as 
well as the private remonstrances of 
Palamedes upon his inhumanity ; and 
Cesira, yielding to the plea of filial 
duty, sets forth with them upon their 
homeward journey, leaving a kind 
message for the King with Gonippus, 
who had come to see them off. 

Aristodemus, when they are gone, 
returns upon the stage, again rejects 
his confidant’s attempts at consolation, 
and announces his now settled pur- 
pose of self-slaughter. Against this 
intention Gonippus argues vehement- 
ly, and we cannot but think in some- 
what too Christian a strain. The king, 
to prove the utter impossibility of his 
longer enduring life, now relates the 
fearful manner in which he is haunt- 
ed by his daughter’s ghost; but his 
description of the spectre reminds us 
too disagreeably of a subject ina dis~ 
secting-room, to be dwelt upon. The 
confidant’s incredulity is overpowered, 
or at least silenced, and he begins pro- 
posing journeys, and such other re- 
ceived methods for the cure of sorrow ; 
but Aristodemus, without attending 
to him, determines to enter. Dirce’s 
sepulchre, and there question the 
dreadful phantom. The utmost that 
Gonippus can obtain by his opposi- 
tion, remonstrances, and supplications, 
is the surrender of the before-men- 
tioned blood-stained dagger, and the 
king’s visiting the abode of death 
unarmed. ‘Fhe third Act closes with 
the entrance of Aristodemus into the 
raonument. 
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Cesira again makes her appearance. 
Palamedes having contrived, in some 
ined way, to detain Lysander 
a in Messenia, she has 
taken adyantage of the delay, to re- 
turn in quest of Aristodemus, and to 
decorate with flowers the tomb of the 
lamented although unknown Dirce. 
Whilst ‘she is engaged in the latter 
eccupation, the misefable father ex- 
claims from within the monument, 


Leave, leave me, horrid spectre ! 
Ces, Gracious Powers ! 
Did I not hear Aristodemus’ voice ? 
Ye gods, protect me! 
ARISTODEMUS bursts from the tomb, 
and rushes to the front of the stage. 


Arist. Leave me! hence! avaunt! 
Pity me, barbarous as thou art !—[ Faints. 
Ces. Oh, where 
Shall I seek shelter! Me unhappy! nei- 
ther 
Can I endure his sight, nor shriek, nor 
fily— 
What Thall I do ?—Let me assist hin— 
s! 
The ashy hue of death is on his brow, 
Whence sweat-drops thickly burst—his 
hair uprises— 
His aspect terrifies—Aristodemus, 
Aristodemus, answer, hear’st thou not ? 
4rist, Fly! touch me not! Avaunt, 
revengeful shade ! 
Ces. Look up, and recognize me—it 
is I 


Who call upon thee. 
4rist. How ?—Is’t vanish’d? Say, 
Whither is’t gone? From such relentiess 


Who rescued me? 
Ces, What speak’st thou of? and why 
So anxiously look round ? 
Arist. Didst thou not see ? 
Didst thou not hear ? 
Ces. What should I hear or see ? 
1 shudder. whilst I listen to thine ac- 
cents— 
Arist. And thou, who mercifully com’ st 
to aid me, 
What art thou ?—lIf a deity from Hea- 
ven, 
Reveal thyself, I pray thee. At thy feet 
PU fall in adoration. 
Ces. Mighty gods ! 
What wouldst thou? Dost thou not re- 
. Baember me ? 
Iam Cesira. 
. Arist. Who ?—What is Cesira ? 
Cagira (aside.)—Woe's me! his senses 
ure entirely lost, 
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(Aloud)—Dost thou not recognize my 
features ? Look. 
Arist. Upon my heart they are engra- 
wobolitp seh " 
Now whispers to me, and the mist dis- 
perses. 
Thou soother of my sorrows, to mine 
arms 
Who has restored thee? Let me with 
thy tears 
Mingle mine own ;—this heart will burst 
with anguish 
If not by tears relieved. 
Ces. Into my bosom 
Pour all thy tears and sufferings—None 
other, 
With pity and with grief so deeply touch- 
ed, 
Shalt thou e’er find.—But from thy lips 
such words, 
Oh king, have burst, I shiver even yet 
With horror at their sound. What is it, 
say, 
The spectre that so cruelly pursues thee ? 
Arist. The innocent that perseeutes 
the guilty. 
Ces, And who the guilty ? 
Arist. 1. 
Ces. Thou? Wherefore thus 
Strive to persuade me thou art criminal ? 
Arist. Because I slew her— 
Ces. Whom? Whom didst thou slay ? 
Arist. My daughter. 


Ces. Heavens! he raves. Alas, what 
frenzy 

Urged him within her tomb to set his 
foot ? 


Merciful gods, to be termed mereiful 

If tis indeed your pleasure, oh restore 

His wandering faculties! Be moved to 
pity ! 

Alas, thou tremblest : what so fixedly 

Gazest thou on ? 

. Arist. It comes again the spectre ! 

’Tis there! Dost thou not see it? Oh, 
protect me, 

In pity shield me from its sight! 

Ces: Oh! this 
Is mere distraction— Nothing I perceive 
Save yonder tomb. 

Arist. Observe, upon its threshold 
Erect and menacing the phantom stands. 
Observe, immovably on me its eyes 
Are fixed ;—-it shudders. —Oh, be thou 





appeased, 
Thou ever-wrathful! If my daughter’ 
shade , 


Thou be, why take so terrible a form ? 

Who gave thee licence o’er thy father 
thus, 

O’er nature’s self totyrannize? *Tis mute, 

And slow reeeding, now it vanishes. 

Oh me! how eruel, and how frightful! 
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Ces. I, 
I also feel the ice of terror creep 
Through every vein. Nothing I saw, no, 
nothing, 
In very truth. But, that faint moaning 


> 

The silent horror from the yawning 
tomb 

Out-breathed, thy words, the paleness of 
thy cheek, 

Chiefly the inward tumult of my soul, 

All, all forbid me longer to dispute 

That in yon dismal sepulchre abides 

A dreadful spectre. But if manifest 

To thee, say wherefore is’t from me con- 
cealed ? 

Arist. Thou’rt innocent ; 

and gentle eyes 

Were ne’er design’d to look upon such 
secrets 

As the indignant deities reveal 

But to the guilty, with remorse and 
shame 

To overwhelm them. Thou no mother's 
blood 

Hast shed ; the cry of Nature dooms not 
thee. 

Ces. Art thou indeed then guilty ? 

Arist. I have said it. 

But question me no farther—Prythee, 
fly,— 
Forsake me. 

Ces. I forsake thee ? Never, never! 
Whatever thy misdeeds, within my heart 
Is written thy defence. 

Arist. My condemnation 
In heaven is written, written with the 

blood 
Of innocence. 

Ces. And thus implacable 
Are parted spirits ? 

Arist. Wholly to themselves 
The gods beyond the confines of the 

grave 
Reserve the privilege of pardoning. 
But say, wert thou my daughter, and, 
misled 
By guilty wishes, I had murder’d thee : 
Spirit of clemency, couldst thou forgive 
Thy barbarous assassin? Speak, Cesi- 


those pure 


ra; 
Wouldst thou forgive? 
Ces. Oh, speak not thus ! 
Arist. .And farther, 
Believest thou Heaven would sanetion 
thy forgiveness ? 
Ces. Is’t possible that Heaven should 
allow 
In souls of children such enduring wrath, 
Against a father, such relentless ven- 
geance ? 
Arist. Severe, inserutahle, unfathom. 
able, 
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Are Heaven's decrees ; weer their ob- 
scurity 
No mortal eye may penetrate, Per- 
chance , 
Heaven, as a warning to mankind, or- 
dains 


Mine agonies, whence Nature to revere, 
Ay, and to dread, may every parent 
learn. 
Believe it, Nature outraged is ferocious. 
The name of fatber with impunity 
None bear; whoever violates its duties, 
Sooner or later shall repent and weep. 
Ces. And thou hast wept. After such- 
sufferings 
*Tis time to dry thy tears, and to im- 
plore 
From adverse gods of thy long penitence 
The fruits. Take courage! Every crime 
admits 
Of expiation. This resentful shade 
With grateful incense and the ehoieest 
victims 
Propitiate. 
Arist. Be it so—TI will. 
Already is selected. 
Ces. By thy side 
I at the holy office will assist. 
Arist. No, no! Desire not of the sa- 
crifice 
To be a witness—I advise thee—do not. 
Ces. I would myself with flowery 
wreaths adorn 
The victim, and by supplications strive’ - 
To change thy destiny. 
Arist. ’Twiil ehange, Cesira ; 


The vietim 


I hope it———confidently,. Soon ’twill 
change. 
Ces. Misdoubt it not. All evils have 


their period ; 
Heaven’s clemency, though sometisee’ 
long delayed, 
Ne’er wholly fails; and thou, whese pes: 
nitence,— 
He hears me not, but gazes on the ground. 
With eyes, whose very lids are motion- 
less, 
He seems a statue. 
Arist. (aside. )}—Nought but this—'Tis 
sO. 
One instant, then repose.—( Aloud, )—I 
have resolved. 
Ces. Resolved on what? Explain. 
Arist. Only on peace. 
Ces. ‘That say’st thou in such troubled 
accents ? 
- Arist. No; 
I’m tranquil ; 
tranquil. 
Ces. This calmness more affrights me 
than thy fury. 
For pity’s sake—Again he heeds «me 
not. 


seest thou not? EF am all 
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Wee he underneath his mantle 
thus? 
There’s not a fibre in my frame but 
trembles. 
Arist. (aside.) No matter. I shall find 
another. Any may serve. 
Ces. Oh, stay! I pray thee, go not 
hence! 


Prostrate before thee, I adjure thee, stay ! 
Hear me, renounce thy horrible intent! 
Arist. What strange intent shapes out 
thy startled fancy ? 
Ces, Spare me the agony of utterance ! 
Dimly I see it, and with horror freéze. 
4rist. Nothing disastrous apprehend for 


Be thy vain terrors by this smile dispell’d. 
Cesi, That smile? Thou can’st not 
know how ghastly ’tis. 
It terrifies me. Thoughts whence spring 
such smiles, 
Cannot be innocent. 
change them ! 
Oh, fly me not, but look upon me! See, 
*Tis I implore thee—Gods! he listens 
not. 
Frenzied he stands—I am undone—Oh, 
stay! 
Listen, I follow thee. 
[ARISTODEMUs, by threatening signs, 
Sorbids her following him, and rushes 
oul. 


Oh, change them, 


Alas! alas! 
Am I forbidden thus?—That sign, that 
glance, 
Have stunn’d my senses. 
Enter Gontrevs. 
Oh, the gods be praised! 

A deity, Gonippus, sends thee hither. 
The king is frantic—Fly, pursue his steps, 
Preserve him from the frenzy of his soul. 

Gonippus silently obeys, and after 
this powerfully-conceived and striking 
scene, Cesira remains alone, over- 
whelmed with grief and terror. In 
this condition, she is found by Eumae- 
us, the guardian of her infancy, who, 
upon being liberated from his Spartan 
imprisonment, has forthwith hurried 
home. It can hardly be necessary to 
say what his arrival immediately re- 
veals to Cesira, or, as she is thence- 
forward called, Argia, the mystery of 
her birth, and extorts from the still 
unwilling Lysander, a confirmation of 
the important discovery. Argia, de- 
lighted at learning her near affinity to 
him she already so filially loves, flies 
to seek her father ; and the Spartans 
take their final departure from Messe- 
nia, which the good-natured Palame- 
des has no —— any object in retard- 
ing. Thus ends the fourth Act. 
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The fifth is very short. It begins 
with the onnietion stad alarms of Argia 
and Gonippus, neither of whom has 
been able to find Aristodemus. Argia 
desires Gonippus to prosecute the 
search, promising to wait the result 
where she is, the hall, containing 
Dirce’s monument, being the king’s 
favourite haunt. She is no sooner 
alone, however, than she recollects her 
unhappy father’s recent visit to the in- 
terior tt the tomb, and is seized with 
terror, lest he should have returned 
to a spot so well calculated to exaspe~ 
rate his previously frenzied feelings. 
After a moment’s hesitation, proceed- 
ing from dread of the spectre, which 
she has learnt to believe inhabits the 
sepulchre, she resolves to enter it in 
quest of the royal penitent. She has 
scarcely disappeared in execution of 
her enterprize, when Aristodemus 
comes upon stage, armed with a 
dagger, and after a very brief mono- 
logue, stabs himself. Argia, Goni 
pus, and Eumaeus, rush in, and the 
wretched man is presently informed, 
that in his beloved Cesira, he beholds 
his long-lost, and vainly-regretted 
daughter, Argia. He exclaims, in de- 
spair at thus discovering, toolate, what 
happiness had been within his reach, 


And thus must I recover thee! Oh, now 
Of Heav’n’s revenge the direful consum- 
mation 
I see, the agonies of death now feel! 
Oh, cruel recognition! Oh, my child! 
Ungovernable fury fills my breast, 
Compelling me to curse the hour that 
gives 
A daughter to mine arms. 
4Argia. Ye pitying gods, 
Oh, give me back my father, or with him 
Here let me die ! 
4rist. Art raving, that thou hopest 
Compassion from the gods? That gods 
there are, 
I well believe, abundantly to me 
Is their existence proved by my misfor- 
tunes, 
But they are cruel. ‘Their barbarity, 
Daughter, to this has driven me. 
4rgia. Ye powers! 
Hear me, behold my scalding tears, and 
pardon : 
His frantic accents! 
father, 
To suffering add not crime, the worst of 
crimes, 
The blasphemy of desperation. 
4rist. ’Tis 
The only solace left me. 


Oh, my dearest 


Shall T hope 
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In this condition pardon? Can I ask it? 
Know I if I desire it ? 

Argia. Mighty gods! 

My father, strive against this horrid terror ; 
Oh, tranquillize thy spirit, and thine eyes 
Raise trustingly towards Heaven ! 
ip. He casts them down 
And murmurs ’twixt his lips; see from 
his face 
All colour fades. 

Arist. Oh, whither do ye drag me? 
Where am I ? What a darksome solitude ! 
Remove those pallid phantoms. Say for 

whom 
Those dreadful scourges are design’d ? 

Argia. Woe’s me! 

Eum. Unhappy king! 

Gon. The agony of death 
Causes insanity. Aristodemus, 

My sovereign, dost thou know me? Me, 
Gonippus? 
See’st thou thy daughter ? 

Arist. Well, what would my daughter ? 
If I destroy’d, have I not wept for her? 
Is’t not enough of vengeance? Let her 

come, 
I'll speak to her myself. Look on her, see ; 
Her tresses bristle on her brow like thorns, 
And in those empty sockets, eyes are 
none! 
Who tore them out ? Why do her nostrils 


pour 

Rivers of blood! Alas!——O’er all the rest 

In pity cast a veil. Spread over her 

My royal mantle’s ample folds. To frag- 
ments 

Rend, crush the diadem her blood distains, 

And with the remnants of its dust bestrew 

The thrones of earth. Proclaim to haugh- 
tiest kings, 

That royal state by guilt is dearly pur- 
chased— 

That I—expired— — —[Dies. 

Gon. Oh, what a dreadful end ! 


- have in general ge ean nd 
a long critique, appended, epilogue fa- 
shion, to the en Of the analysis of a 
drama. If the analysis and extracts 
be worth anything, the faults and me- 
rits of the piece in question must have 
been already made manifest; and 
moreover, in these enlightened days, 
when, whatever reading and writing 
may do, criticism indisputably “comes 
by nature ;” all the labours of the Re- 
viewer, whether laudatory or damna- 
tory, but more especially explanatory 
of either sentence, might seem to be 
works of absolute supererogation. But 
notwithstanding these motives for sup- 
pressing all further reflections upon 
this extraordinary tragedy, and follow- 
Ing our author’s example by abruptly 
concluding our article as he does his 
drama, with the death of its hero, 
there is one remark with which we 
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must trouble our readers ; because, 
being perhaps rather of a negative than 
of a positive character, no power of ge- 
nius could, without an attentive peru- 
sal of the whole play, enable them to 
make it for themselves. It is this—to 
not a soul of the dramatis persone, 
from the commencement of the first 
Act to the close of the fifth, does it 
ever occur to suggest asa topic of con- 
solation to the grieving monarch, the 
good use he has made of his royal au- 
thority, however nefariously acquired ; 
to dilate upon the battles he has fought 
for the protection of his =, 3 upon 
the happiness he has diffused around 
him by wise government ; or upon the 
grateful affection borne him by his 
subjects. Once indeed, Cesira, in com- 
bating his belief of being an object 
of divine wrath, observes, that on the 
contrary, the gods must be favourably 
disposed towards so good a father, citi- 
zen, and king. This, of course, is pre- 
vious to her knowledge of her royal 
friend’s guilt. And once Gonippus in- 
vites him, by way of a diversion to his 
sorrows, to walk forth, and see how 
the ar. ty rejoice in the peace conclu- 
ded with Sparta. This last is the only 

e in which we find the slightest 
intimation of what ought to constitute 
the enjoyments of sovereignty, or the 
slightest tendency towards what might 
have been conceived to be the topics 
best adapted for soothing the pangs of 
the miserable criminal with hopes that 
his unnatural deed had been in an 
degree expiated. Through the who 
play, the pomp and exaltation of royal- 
ty seem to be the principal, if not the 
only ideas connected with the kingl 
office, or, to speak more in the spirit 
of the work we are reviewing, with the 
kingly title; and the remorse, tears, 
and secluded melancholy of the sor- 
rowing penitent, including, we cannot 
but apprehend, the at least occasional 
dereliction of duties which neither na- 
ture nor fortune had thrust upon him, 
are the sole grounds upon which he is 
encouraged to hope for on. We 
suspect that this marvellous apparent 
deficiency of all philosophical concep- 
tions of public virtue, love of fame, or 
even of generous ambition, as at least 
not incompatible with high station, 
must be ascribed rather to the moral 
——— mal ariaof the fair, but de- 
graded land, where our poet’s “ young 
idea” first learned “ toshoot,” than to 
any vulgar or jacobinical prejudices 
appertaining more idiosyncratically to 
il Cavaliere Vincenzo Monti. 
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AXEL, 


A FREE TRANSLATION FROM A POPULAR SWEDISH POEM. 
BY ESIAS TEGNER. 


Pu.towa’s fight was o’er—the royal Swede 

Immur’d in Bender, like his own war steed 

Impatient chaf’d—his country bled to death 

Like a spent warrior; while the fickle breath 

Of men that swell’d so late the hero’s fame 

In murmurs deep subsiding, cursed liis name, 

Unmoved he stood, as ocean's rock defies 

The dashing wives that round its bosom rise, 

The storm might burst, Earth’s trembling base be rock d, 
Th’ unconquer’d Spirit still the tempest mock’d. 


Eve closed at Bender, as its curtain falls 
Upon the exiled—and the monarch calls 
Young Axel to his presence ; bids him choose 
His fleetest steed, and bear momentous news 
To Sweden, to the Council—day nor night 
Must the youth stay his swift adventurous flight. 
He was an orphan—since by Charles’s side 
His father fell the King his place supplied. 


The camp’s wild nursling own’d a form and face 
Too rarely seen ’mid our degenerate race ; 
Youth on his cheek bade freshest roses shine, 
His form was stately as his country’s pine; 


His brow was cloudless as heaven’s summer air, 
And his pure soul was all reflected there. 

His bright eye, like the eagle’s, fearless raised 
On the great source of light, confiding, gazed, 
While unappall’d alike, that stedfast eye 

Could all the powers of darkness calm defy. 


Proud had been Axel, when the gracious hand 
That nurtured, join’d him to a chosen band 
Of seven bright youths, their Sovereign’s trusty guard, 
From rest, from love, from luxury debarr’d. 
Strange were the vows which they had sworn to keep, 
Ne’er on th’ inglorious couch of ease to sleep, 
Ne’er in the battle’s stormy hour to yield, 
Till seven proud foes lay vanquish’d on the field ; 
And, ah! how harder far than all beside, 
Never to wed, till Charles should choose a bride ; 
Vainly must eyes their azure heaven unfold, 
Vainly may cluster o’er them locks of gold, 
Vainly must roses on the lip repose, 
Vainly the swan-like bosom heave its snows ; 
Thou sword-betroth’d One! close thine eyes or flee, 
There is no bride, save Victory—for Thee ! 


How did the heart of Axel swell with joy, 
As from his master’s presence turn’d the boy ! 
15 
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The precious letter in his belt he sew’d, 

And day and night the stripling gaily rode, 
Till, on the confines of the wild Ukraine, 

A band of warriors seized his flowing rein. 

One bade him yield (or die) the precious scroll— 
Quick flash’d the hero’s sword, and gave his sole, 
His Scandinavian answer—to the shore 

Of Lethe sent, that caitiff spoke no more ! 


The youth pis back against a trusty oak 
Supporting, still with quick successive stroke 
His foes diminish’d—on his oath he thought, 
And not with seven alone, but twenty fought ; 
Numbers prevail’d, and desperate grew the strife, 
No more for victory, nor even for life ; 

Now every blow the fainting warrior gave 

Was but to gain companions to the grave. 


From many a purple wound, life ebbing fast, 
Whisper’d this fatal hour must be his last ; . 
The blood, retreating, slumber’d round the heart, 
From the chill hand the faithful sword must part ; 
Night spread her pall before his closing eyes, 
He sunk, as one who never more might rise ! 
Madden’d by sight of comrades stretch’d below, 
Cruel had been the mercies of the foe, 
But, by loud sounds of sylvan warfare scared, 
They fled—and in their haste, the stripling spared. 


Hurrah ! like whirlwind o’er the boundless plain; 
—_ rushing to the = —_ — . 
utstripping falcon’s flight, and staghound’s speed, 
Rode franiet, on a tiene tted mus, ia 
With bow and quiver pene: a in greenwood guise, 
Rose on her cheek, and daylight in her eyes, 
A lovely female form, too soft, too young 
For Dian’s—as her half-wild courser sprung 
In terror from the fancied corse,—one bound 
Brought the light fearless rider to the ground. 


Not Dian’s self, as o’er the slumb’rer charm’d, 
On Latmos’ peak the goddess hung alarm’d 
By her pale crescent, saw with streaming eye, 
A form more lovely, or more deathlike lie ! 
He lay, as stately oak in northern wood, 
Prostrate ’mid saplings—matchless even in blood ! 


Her trembling hand was to his heart applied, 
She bound the gushing wounds his vest that dyed, 
Then bade her vassals to her home conve 
The form half lifeless in their arms that lay. 

Long did she watch through nature’s dubious strife, 
Hang o’er the couch where hover'd death and life, 
As if in that bright Grecian land of song, 


(That land, whose sun, alas! has.set so long,) 
Vou, XIX, 2A 
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A wild rose rear’d its fond and fragile tress 
O’er the fall’n statue of a Hercules !— 


He wakes! but ah! that eye that beam’d so mild, 
Roams round the chamber in delirium wild. 
“* Where am I ?>—damsel ! hie thee hence, and flee ! 
No eye of woman must even look on me. 
I am King Charles’s—and no tear of thine 
Must pour its balsam into wound of mine. 
From the cold grave, where sleeps my father now, 
He frowns upon me, and records my vow ! 
Hence, bright temptation ! Sorceress, away ! 
My sword, my belt, my letter, where are they ? 
Give me my father’s sword, whose deadly bite 
Was ever fatal to the Muscovite ;— 
How gladly did its shining sickle mow, 
To-day, the bloody harvest of the foe !— 
Oh ! had my King been witness to the deed ! 
But how is this? methinks myself I bleed. 
Let me to Stockholm—give the precious scroll, 
On which lies pledged the honour of my soul ; 
Moments are precious ; up! and let me ride !”—~ 
Thus, in wild fever’s paroxysm, cried 
War's dauntless nursling,—then in speechless pain 
Upon his friendly pillow sunk again. 
At length, glad umpire in the lingering strife, 
Youth gave the palm of victory—to Life ! 
*Mid the fond leisure slow recovery lent, 
How many a speechless glance the rescued bent 


On that bright creature of an Eastern sky, 
But for whose cares he had been doom’d to die ! 


This was no fair but melancholy maid, 
(Such as might haunt a northern greenwood shade ; 
Such as might grace a northern poet’s lay ; 
Her locks bright beaming with the gold of day ; 
Her cheek just tinged with evening primrose hue, 
And eyes where sat Forget-me-not’s deep blue ;) 
Eastern she was in feature, form, and air, 
Dark lay the masses of her raven hair, 
At times reposing on her cheek’s rich red, 
Like midnight slumbering on a rosy bed ! 
Bright glow’d her forehead with that freshest ray 
Aurora wears when leading on the day ; 
Her step was that of fabled Oread, 
So unconfined, so dancing, and so glad ; 
High beat the youthful bosom’s silver wave 
With joys that youth and health spontaneous gave ; 
Her soul, a summer heav’n, like it was bright 
With flowers, with perfume, melody, and light ! 
In her dark eye celestial fire oft strove 
With earth-born sweetness, stol’n from Venus’ dove. 


O Axel! since on wounds received in war 
Time laid his hand, and left thee scarce a scar, 
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Since all forgotten was the external smart, 

Fond dreamer, say, how fares it with thy heart ? 
Less fatal were to thee the Turkish brand, 

Or Russian carbine, than that milkwhite hand 
That bound thine wounds—'twere safer for thine ear 
Pultowa’s thunders once again to hear, 

Than those fresh rosy lips, which only part, 

To whisper hopes delusive to thine heart. 

When in the grove thou’dst fly the noontide heat, 
Stay on thy faithful sword thy trembling feet, 

ro that round snowy arm for ever shun, 

Where Love himself might rest-—and be undone. 
Oh, Love! thou wonder both of earth and sky ! 
Whisper of more than earth’s felicity ! 

Refreshing: zephyr of celestial breath, 

Sweeping along this thirsty vale of death! 

Thou heart in nature’s breast ! thou healing rill, 
Whence peace and hope for gods and men distil ! 
Even in the boundless ocean’s blue abyss, 

Drop clings to drop, with instinct’s wondrous kiss ; 
From pole to pole, the planets in the sky 

Weave bridal dance around the world’s bright eye.— 
Thou shinest upon man like twilight ray, 

Or pale reflection of some brighter day 

Of blessed infancy ; whose pastimes free, 

Beneath heaven’s silver-fretted canopy, 

Claim’d kindred with a bright-wing'd cherub train, 
And, lisping, join’d in heaven’s seraphic strain! 
Alas! how oft, since first he fell to earth, 


Is Love unmindful of his heavenly birth ! 
Yet there are moments when his upward eye 
Explores, with wistful glance, his native sky ; 
When, ’mid life’s tumult, on his ravish’d ears 
Steals once again the music of the spheres ; 
Like that resistless melody which fills 

The Switzer’s soul with memory of his hills. 


it was the evening. In the glowing west 
The waves lay dreaming on their bed of rest ; 
The stars, like Egypt’s priests in solemn rite, 
Led on the silent mysteries of night ; 
Earth lay beneath their silver flood so fair, 
She seem’d a happy bride,—her raven hair 
With nuptial wreaths entwining, and a smile 
And blush contending on her cheek the while. 
Exhausted with the playful toils of day, 
In grots the Naiads meditating lay ; 
While the last glowing tints of evening drest 
In brighter hues the roses on their breast. 
Each little Love that, in the solar blaze, 
Lay sadly bound, now on the lunar rays, 
With bow and quiver arm’d, was riding free 
O’er a wide world, where all was glad as he ; 
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Through many an.arch of woodland triumph cast, 
Where Spring’s blest con) had but newly past. 
Now Nature seem’d to hold her pastoral hour, 
Delighted, in her own sequester’d bower ; 

So full of life, and yet so stilly sweet, 

Her very heart was almost heard to beat ! 


The pair enchanted walk’d ; and, as they ranged, 
In bridal pledge their youth’s fond tale exchanged. 
He told, how Childhood’ s happy moments flew, 
When, in his mother’s fostering care, he grew 
In the far north ; where, from the forest hew’d, 
Stood, ’mid its kindred pines, her dwelling rude. 
He told of that dear country, and the grave 
It, one by one, to all his playmates gave !— 

He told how, in the stormy winter eves, 

His soul devour’d the Saga’s mystic Jeaves ; 

How he would long to hear the clash of arms— 
To taste the fiery bliss of war’s alarms— 

To mount the giant steed that Sigurd bore 
Through flames unscath’d, to Fame’s immortal shore ; 
Till flying, to relieve his throbbing breast, 

To the wild woods, he climb’d the eagle’s nest, 
And rock’d him in the northern wind, to seek 
Ease for his heart, and coolness for his cheek !— 
From thence, how often did he long to sail 

On every cloud that fled before the gale, 

To that bright land where Victory seem’d to wave, 
And Fame wove deathless garlands for the brave ; 
Where royal Charles (scarce numb’ring seven years more) 
Pluck’d with his sword the crowns that monarchs wore ; 
And gave, with bounty open as the day, 

The glittering baubles, valueless, away !— 

“ My mother yielded !—To the camp I flew, 
Amid its kindred atmosphere I grew ; 

And, like its steady watchfire, faithful burn’d, 
Though fame deserted, and though fortune turn’d. 
Yet still, when wandering in the soft green wood, 
I saw the winged mother rear her brood : 

When glad and rosy children round me play’d 

On the brook’s margin, in the flowery shade, 
Then, images of peace delicious stole 

O’er the rude warrior surface of my soul, 

Like golden ears of grain, that love to yield 

Their peaceful mantle even to battlefield— 

Then, at her cottage door, in evening light, 
Methought I saw a maiden form, as bright 

As those which oft in blessed dreams had come, 
And whisperd wondrous tales of love and home ; 
By day, by night alike, I see her now— 

Linda ! the bright reality art Thou !” 


“* How blest is man!” said Linda with a sigh, 
“ Free as the wind that traverses the sky, 


‘ 
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The joy of danger, Glory’s fiery bliss, 
Barth's swnile, al + nom tire uspirings, all are His. 
But woman! Man’s pale satellite is she, 
To light his path, and then forgotten be ; 
The victim on Love’s altar still to lie, . 
While man, the brilliant flame, ascends the sky. 


“« My father, whose delight was still in war, 
Fell in the distant battles of the Czar ; 
My mother’s angel form, and fond caress, 
Fled like a dream of infant blessedness ; 
Alone, the desert’s daughter sadly grew 
In this lone castle, ’mid a servile crew 
Of abject slaves, whom conscious meanness bade 
Worship the idol which themselves had made. 
Ill brooks the noble spirit, and the free, 
To dwell, where all around is slavery ! 


** Say hast thou seen upon the boundless plain 
Our lovely wild steeds, guiltless of the rein ? 
Light as the fawn the desert turf they spurn, 
Brave as the hero, for the fight they burn ; 
With ears erect, they snuff the danger nigh, 

A moment stand, then to the battle fly, 
Their-own wiid battle, where, by barbarous steel 
Ungoaded, in untutor’d ranks they wheel ! 

Blest children of the desert! Oh, how fair, 

How unconfined, how happy are ye there! 


* Oft have I woo’d the beauteous forms to stay, 
Where my tamed Tartar bore me on their way, 
On the rein’d slave they gazed with proud disdain, 
Then bounded to their native wilds again ! 


“* No more the castle’s stillness might be borne ; 
Madly I woo’d the chase ; with hound and horn 
Drove the keen wolf, and savage boar, to bay, 
And rescued from the bear his trembling prey. 
Nature alone, alas! we conquer not— 

Upon the throne, as in the lowly cot, 
Huntress, or shepherd maid upon the hill, 
Sovereign or slave, is woman, woman still, 

A feeble vine, whose tendrils sadly fade 

If the supporting elm deny its shade, 

One who her being’s half must fondly win, 
Whose every joy is born—a lovely twin ! 

Now somewhat in my side began to beat, 
Which had been painful, were it not so sweet ; 
Methought some angel wafted me on high 

To starry palaces beyond the sky, _ 

Then would I, wearied, fold again my wings 
Amid those lovely but neglected things 

Of earth, ’mid which my happy childhood grew. 
Ye flowers of every scent and every hue ! 
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Thou hill of sunshine, and thou shady grove ! 
Thou crystal brook, still murmuring songs of love, 
To me ye seem’d inanimate no more,— 

I loved ye, as I ne’er had loved before— 

Myself alone unprized—a loftier flame 

My spirit panted after—and it came,”— 

She falter’d—o’er her cheek averted, spread 
Love’s matchless tint, “ celestial rosy red,” 

And that soft smile, which in a lover’s eyes 

The half-told tale a thousand-fold supplies. 


The nightingale was singing clear and loud, 
The moon stood listening from his silver cloud, 
When, warm as life, and true as death, a kiss 
Dissolved their souls in harmony of bliss. 

The mingling breath ascended to the skies 

Like blended flames from one pure sacrifice. 

For them the world stood still, and Time had laid 
His hour-glass, all forgetful, in the shade. 

Yes! mortal hours their courses must fulfil ; 
Rapture or agony are measured still ; 

But Death’s cold kiss, and the warm kiss of Love, 
Are children of Eternity above !— 


The blest ones !—Earth upon her funeral pile 
Had blazed—and they unconscious stood the while ; 
Its mighty bulwarks been in fragments hurl’d, 
And they not wak’d amid a falling world. 

Thus fondly lock’d together, mouth to mouth, 
Had stood these Genii of the North and South ; 
And past unheeding, even that bridge of sighs, 
That severs human bliss from Paradise ! 


First came young Axel from his heaven-ward flight, 
** Now .by my soul, I swear !—by Sweden’s might !— 
By the North’s honour !—by those stars that shine 
Like bridal guests !—by earth and heaven! thou’rt mine! 
Oh that my soul were free this blessed hour 
With thee to live or die in peaceful bow’r ! 
But ah! the pallid spectre of a vow 
With glance reproachful stands between us now. 
I feel, alas! its icy finger rest 
On the warm surfaee of my faithful breast. 
Fear not !—this hand, which dares not break, shall loose 
The bond abhorr’d ; and when May’s rosy dews 
Earth’s icy fetters have alike untied, 
Axel, released, shall fly to claim his bride.— 
Farewell, my soul’s far dearer part! Till then, 
Linda, farewell !—It ne’er shall be again.” 


By duty urged, now Axel spurr’d his way 
Through the Czar’s hostile armies ; oft by day 
Lurking in woods ; but, like the arrow’s flight, 
Urging his fiery courser through the night— 
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Still guided by the Pole’s unsetting star, 

And the bright wheels of Charles’s northern Car, 
Till, safe arriving on the Swedish strand, 

The monarch’s packet reach’d its destined hand. 


How fares young Linda? Oft, in her lone halls, 
Vainly on Axel’s name the sad one calls ! 
The rustling woods have learn’d with it to sigh, 
And taught the mountain echoes to reply. 
How oft did Fancy, self-tormentor now, 
Brood o’er the mystery of Axel’s vow, 
Till, to the widow’d heart, the maddening thought 
Of some fond earlier love it wildly brought. 


“ Dread, northern maid! the South’s fierce rivalry : 
Earth may not hold us ; thou or I must die !— 
Behind thy snow-clad hills, and frozen wave, 

I come to seek thee ; and they shall not save.— 
Peace, idle ravings! hence, pe Powe ssa wild ! 
Left Axel not his native land a child? 

Since then a dweller in that camp’s rude scene, 
Where timid love has still a stranger been ?>— 
Sat falsehood e’er on brow so proudly high? 
Lurk’d treachery ever in that clear blue eye, 
Through whose pure depths his soul reflected lay, 
As the fresh silver fount transmits the day >— 
What then thy vow? Oh, does it bid thee break 
This faithful heart >—Alas! in vain I wake 
These native echoes ; far between us roll 
Hoarse dashing billows, restless as my soul : 
And the lone murmur of the widow’d dove 
Dies in the hollow whisperings of the grove.— 
He hears me not !—-Oh, let me to him fly, 
And on his faithful bosom seek reply !— 

If woman’s fragile form must danger shun, 

Let me but bear a sword—and I am none. 

Oft have I play’d with death in perils past ; 
Oft, careless, staked my life upon a cast ; 

Oft have I to my gallant courser grown, 

And still unerring has mine arrow flown.— 
Sure ’tis a God inspires the blest design !— 
Oh, Axel, Axel, thou again art mine !— 
Farewell, farewell, my father’s hallow’d home, 
*Tis but to bring thee peace and bliss I roam. 
Welcome, wild War! thy eagle wings expand, 
And bear a warrior-maid to Axel’s land ! 


But, gentler Night! thy veil in pity lend, 

To bear her safely to her bosom’s friend.” 

Twas said, twas done! in woman’s soul of flame; 
To will and execute, are still the same! 


Who but a loving maiden e’er had dream’d 
Of reaching Sweden ?—who but she had deem’d 
The journey light that bade her wondering see 
The frozen confines of Czar Peter’s Sea? 
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Where the North’s future Empress on her bay 
Already like a new-born Hydra lay— 

Wreathed in the sunny sand, one might descry 
The latent mischief in her treacherous eye ; 

The fangs already are with venom hung ; 

Already fiercely darts the cloven tongue, 
Wanting but power, as now, to rend the spoil, 
And strew with vassal crowns the vanquish’d soil. 


The sea with barks was studded—death they bore, 
Vengeance and flame, to Scandinavia’s shore— 
Sad mission for a heart to Sweden given ! 

Yet did the maid, by love and madness driven, 
Strive, vainly strive, amid the helm’s dark plume, 
To veil her midnight tresses’ kindred gloom ; 
The all-unwonted cuirass rudely prest 

Th’ indignant heavings of her snowy breast ; 
O’er a soft shoulder Grecian art might frame, 
Strangely reposed the carbine’s mouth of flame ; 
While from that cestus Grecian lays record, 

(By love himself suspended,) hung the sword ! 

A place she sought amid the hostile crew— 

Her form disguised, this scornful comment drew : 
“ Fond stripling! to the Swedish maids thy charms 
More fatal seem, than to the foe thine arms !” 
Reluctant granted, yet at length prevailed 

Her fond entreaty—and the vessels sailed !— 
Bright glow’d the Scandinavian summer eve, 
When Sotaskiir must once again receive 

Love's victim. Long tradition mark’d the place 
Where brave Hialmar lock’d in last embrace 
Fair Ingeborg—at Fame’s resistless call 

The youth descended to dark Odin’s hall ; 

And still fond Fancy on the rock descried 

The hovering phantom of the widow’d bride. 


Now spread along the shores the wild alarm ; 
Vain the loud Tocsin, and the call to arm— 
The land’s defenders lived not, or were far ; 
And feebly rose, in mockery of war, 
Old men and children, who the banners flung 
That long in mould’ring state had idly hung, 
O’er rusty weapons, kept the halls to grace 
With stern memorials of.a mightier race. 
Yet fought they, as men fight when more than life 
Hangs on the issue. Desperate grew the strife, 
When, like war’s fiery angel, Axel sprung 
Into their ranks, ‘and cried, with loyal tongue, 
“ God and King Charles !”—A thousand voices gave 
Back the proud sheut ; and like one mighty wave 
At once advancing, with impetuous shock 
They swept the hostile legions from the rock. 


The land was rescued, and the Russians fled ; 
And Sweden’s sole invaders—were the dead ! 
14 
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As, like a sated raven, brooded Night 

O’er this still host, and the moon’s glimmering light 
On corses rested—wander'd Axel forth 

Amid the rival offspring of the North. 

In pairs they lay united, foe with foe ! 

Yes! he who would not seek in vain below 

Union, beyond the severing power of fate, 

Must seek it in the iron grasp of hate ; 

Love’s fondest, holiest clasp, may be entwined 

By death relentless, or a world unkind ; : 
But the fierce gripe of foemen can defy 

The mortal pangs of life’s last agony ! 

*Twas silence all—when hark ! a sound that broke 
Death's solemn stillness—surely some one spoke— 
Some one? ay, none but one ; that voice had power 
To summon back yon blessed Cossack bower— 

It breathed his name ; it softly bade him bring 
Love’s cordial to a spirit on the wing.— 

“ Can you be Linda ?—In the youth reclined 

On yonder rock, can I my true love find ?”— 

The moon, from clouds emerging, bade him see 
Too well, too sadly, surely—it was She / 


Once more upon his faithful bosom laid, 
Her fond confession sigh’d the dying maid. 
She told, that jealous fears, and wild despair, 
With one brief glance had vanish’d all in air, 
And that she should but bear to realms above 
Faith unalloy’d, and unabated love! 
Faintly she whisper’d, “ Axel, fare thee well, 
Ask not what brought me hither—Love can tell. 
Already Death sits icy at my heart, 
And the long night’s grey twilight bids us part. 
Oh! when thus shivering on life’s fearful brink, 
How do its puny cares unheeded sink ! 
I came to Sweden to extort the vow, 
Which, had I life to hear, I would not now ; 
No! let me read it, ’mid the records high, 
Of love and constancy, beyond the sky,— 
There, freed from all the clouds and mists of earth, 
Bright ’mid the stars shall shine thy stainless worth. 
Pardon, for love’s own sake, each bitter tear 
Which thou must shed o’er my untimely bier ; 
Pardon the lonely orphan, doom’d to see 
Her father, mother, brethren, all‘in Thee ! 
Thou wert my all! O, Axel, let me hear 
On the grave’s brink, that Linda still is dear ; 
Thou swearest !—what could longer life avail ? 
Life in mine ear has poured her loveliest tale. 
My Axel, dost thou see yon envious cloud, 
Veiling the moon with transitory shroud ? 
Ere it has vanish’d, I shall be no more ; 
But my freed soul, on yon celestial shore, 
For thee a suppliant at Heaven’s throne shall be, 
And, with Heaven's thousand eyes, still gaze on thee. 
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“ My Axel! grant thy bride a Swedish grave, 
And o’er it let a rose of India wave, 
That when the sun’s bright offspring in the snow 
Lies buried, thou may’st think on her below, 
Whose days of bloom were short.—See, Axel, see ! 
The cloud is past—the moon and I are free.” 
Her’spirit softly fled—and Axel gave 
In Sotaskir’s love-hallow’d spot—a grave ! 
Then from the floods beneath the earth, arose 
Death’s younger brother, Madness ; he who goes, 
In fearful pilgrimage, the world around, 
His scatter’d hair with Lethe’s poppies crown’d : 
Now upward gazing wildly on the sky, 
Now fathoming the deep with rayless eye, 
Whose tears, o'erflowing, mock the ghastly smile 
That plays around the pallid lip the while. 


This fiend on Axel seized—and night and day 
He hover’d round the spot where Linda lay ; 
Sat on the rocks, and to the waves that roll’d 
In stern derision, thus his sorrows told :— 


* Be hush’d, be hush’d, blue wave! no more 
Beat wildly thus against the shore ! 

Thou scarest with thy boding sound 

The dreams that haunt this hallow’d ground. 
I love thee not ;—thy glistening foam 
Comes blood-polluted to my home. 


A youth lay here, and sadly bled, 


Fresh roses on his grave I shed, 
Because—I will not tell thee why 

She he resembled, could not die ! 

They tell me that my love lies low, 
That flow’rs from her pure bosom grow— 
’Tis false—my grief they only mock, 
This night she sat upon the rock— 
Pale was she, as men paint the dead, 
But ’twas the light the moonbeam shed ; 
Her lip, her cheek was cold—I knew 

*T was but because the north wind blew. 
I bade my soul’s beloved remain ; 

She laid her finger on my brain— 

That brain, its leaden veil withdrawn, 
Grew light and clear, as summer dawn, 
And from the far, far East, the rays 
Brought memory bright of former days. 
Poor Axel then was blest—there stood 
A castle in the lone green wood. 
Murder’d I lay—a thing of bliss 
Revived my spirit with a kiss. 

To me that warm fond heart she gave, 
Which now lies withering in the grave. 
*Tis past! Ye stars in heav’n that hear, 
Be quench’d, and vanish from your sphere. 
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I knew one beauteous morning star, 

Like you it shone—ay, brighter far ! 
_ Like you it pour’d its silver flood, 

Then sunk—into a sea of blood !” 


Thus pour’d he forth his plaint ; day dawning found, 
Night closing left him on the hallow’d pe 

At length a stiffen’d corse beside the wave 

He sat—still turning towards his Linda’s grave. 

His hands in prayer were clasp'}d—on his pale cheek 
A tear half-frozen, still of grief would speak ; 

And e’en in death, his closing eye had tried 

To rest for ever—on his Russian bride ! 
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THE CHIEF MEAL.” 


JOHNSON’S Dictionary. 


Lecture I, 


GENTLEMEN, 

TueEnz is no concern of life—(if all 
the world would tell the truth )—there 
is really no subject of anticipation, of 
hope, of desire, of anxiety, so univer- 
sally engrossing—there is nothing we 
should tare so ill without, nothing we 
should so deprecate the want of, as— 
Dinner. Where, when, and how he 
shall dine, are not matters of light in- 
terest to any one duly impressed with 
a sense of the importance of the sub- 
ject ; and who is not? I speak not to 
those, I know, who are callous upon a 
matter of such intense interest, and I 
claim their undivided attention while 
I endeavour to lay down the principles 
of a science worthy of all the consider- 
ation they can bestow upon it. 

What avails it that Macculloch holds 
forth about Political Economy to star- 
ving operatives, who, neglecting their 
business, will soon be unable to pay 
him for his prosing? Better it would 
be for both to consider the means of 
improving their domestic economy ; 
for surely it is less germane to the mat- 
ter to know how to govern, than how 
to dine, at least to those who, Hea- 
ven grant, may never do the former, 
while they must, if possible, daily do 
the latter. 

How pitiful it is to think that the 
charlatanry of Craniology should 
have bewildered the miads of many, 
even sensible men, who used to throw 
away money to hear idle windy ha- 
rangues about bumps in their heads, 
which would have been better spent in 
creating bumps in their hungry chil- 


dren’s hollow stomachs. The day of 
this humbug is, however, closed ; there 
is no faith now placed in a science 
(Spirit of Bacon ! a science ! !) which 
found benevolence largely indicated in 
the skull of the murderer, and ho- 
nesty in that of the thief, but account- 
ed for this by assuring you that the 


_ bump of cruelty rose paramount in the 


one, and covetousness in the other ; 
in other words, that the manslayer 
would have been humane, if he had 
not been savage, and the plunderer a 
true man if he had not been a rogue! 
But if you want a true criterion of a 
man’s character, look at his dinners ; 
you will judge of his liberality or 
meanness, his taste or his vulgarity, 
by what you behold upon his table, 
and will estimate his worth and the 
consideration in which he is held in 
society—his qualities as a husband, a 
parent, or a friend, by the demeanour 
of those you find assembled around it. 
For although the board may groan 
with embossed plateaus, arid although 
the fumes of the richest viands, elabo- 
rated by the most-learned cooks, may 
ascend in exciting vapour to the noses 
of the guests, yet, if the master of the 
feast have a taint in his character, 
those noses must, if they belong not 
wholly ws oO pene fone tribe of 
sharks, who submit to an 
dation for a dinner, be oatthd ies 
cernibly in scorn of the wretch, and 
even in contempt for themselves, as 
submitting to the d tion of die 
ning with him; while, on the other 
hand, be the worthy householder ever 
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so poor, be his beef-steak ever so sin- 

_ gle, his whisky ever so Lowland, and 
is servant-lass ever so barefooted, you 
will be sure to find the smile of friend- 


i : 
ship playing 
of 


on the countenance of 

t, and will at once see proofs 
e esteem felt for a man of ho- 
nour, albeit in distress. Even in such 
.a case, there is no need for the beef- 
steak to be tough, the tumblers or the 
lassie’s feet to be dirty ;—cleanliness, 
and comfort, and taste, are compatible 
with, and will evince themselves in the 
_poorest situations in life ; while it is 
equally ible for the gorgeous gran- 
dee, with all means and appliances to 
boot, to let his ignorance of those mat- 
ters appear even in the midst of his 
splendour. I have seen, gentlemen, the 
table of a Duke, overspread with plate 
of the richest, while the handles of the 
knives were of all colours, some black, 
some green, and some white; the 
chairs appearing as if borrowed from 
the nearest alehouse, and the wine not 
long enough deposited in his Grace’s 
cellar to allow it to recover from the 


Part I. 
Patés, 


Part II. Substantials, with their ac- 
companiments of dressed dishes, 


Part III. The second course, with 
its souffiets, fondus, and cheese, 


Fart IV. The dessert, 
Part V. The wine, 


This would be mighty allegorical, 
and mighty instructive to boot, per- 
haps. But I bethink me, gentlemen, 
that method is now accounted tiresome 
and intrusive. It binds down too nar- 
rowly the soaring imaginations of aspi- 
ring mechanics, and other philosophers 
or students, and is, in brief, wholly ex- 
ploded in the world of fashion. What 
would now seem more tiresome than 
thearrangement of asermon into heads, 
divisions, and sub-divisions, after the 
manner of the field-preachers of old- 
en time? What modern professor of 
law would now cramp the genius of 

hisstudents or himself by laying down 
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shaking it had got in coming from the 
"8, Spapertes of and dealer in 
oreign and British wines and spirits.) 
Ah! gentlemen, believe me there is 
much to be learned at a dinner. 
Having thus opened to you, in some 
slight degree, the importance of the 
subject, it may be expected that I 
should proceed to lay down a metho- 
dical arrangement of my Lectures. 
Many different systems might be pur- 
sued in delivering myself to you. I 
might follow a historical order, in 
which case I must obviously invert our 
usual mode of marshalling the meal, 
inasmuch as Adam and Eve were con- 
versant only in desserts, while we owe 
the consummation of cookery, the ex- 
uisite coup de maitre of the art, Sour, 
with which we begin our entertain- 
ment,) only to the latest investigations 
of the culinary chemist ; or, I might 
make this course of lectures follow the 
course of the entertainment, and so 
form a table of contents and a bill of 
fare allin one. As thus, 


Fish and soup. snd being, as it were, the advanced guard 


and skirmishers, who precede the 

or main body, and flanking troops, 
which next advance to the general 
engagement. 

ss pourtraying a corps de reserve 
advancing to fill up any vacancies 
in the main body, with light troops 
to provoke and assault the yielding 
power of the enemy ; and lastly, 


nal victory over the discomfited ap- 
petite, and leaving a clear field ; no- 
thing remains but 

or bloodshed, consequent on such an 
engagement. 


+ rear-guard, which achieves the fi- 


{ 


a regular plan of that airy and fantas- 
tic study, or would foolishly reduce 
into writing that which it is so much 
easier to spout, ‘‘ as fancy dictates or 
as chance directs?” No! my hungry 
hearers! what I have got to say shall 
be of the unfettered frisking of a fast- 
ing fancy ; and if my poor exertions 
can excite an imaginary appetite in 
one averfed bailie, or can quell for a 
moment the pangs of hunger in one 
famished operative, my brains will 
not have been buttered in vain. 

That the subject is one which has 
at all times, and still does attract and 
attach the philosopher, the historian, 
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and ,the poet, every one, however 
slightly he may have applied his mind 
to the study of useful knowledge, must 
be aware. From the mighty Homer, 
whose enduring strains have influ- 
enced the literature of ages, to the 
nameless bard, whose graphic de- 
scription of Jack Horner, (the ances- 
tor of that unassuming citizen, who 
lately got into the scrape of being 

irman to Mr Hume,) who sat in 
a corner eating his Christmas pye, 
(would I had one to exemplify to you 
by experiment how he) popped in 
his thumb, and pulled out a plum ; 
and conscious of his own merit, far 
from calling himself a humble indivi- 
dual, unworthy of the honours done 
him, &c. &c., like some of his de- 
scendants, honestly and boldly pro- 
claimed his worth to all whom it might 
concern, exclaiming, with a stomach 
and a conscience simultaneously grati- 
fied,—‘‘ What a good boy am 1!” I 
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might here remark how our education 
embraces an acquaintance with the in- 
teresting topic, from our earliest years. 
Is not the gate of knowledge opened 
with the delightful description con- 
tained in what our friend Mr Hogg 
would call that string of charming 
apothegms, beginning with, A, Apple 
pye, B bit it C, cut-it, &c.? And 
are we not more willingly led on to 
learning by the stomach, than driven 
to it a posteriori ? But let every man 
put the question honestly to his own 
conscience, and he will freely confess 
with me, that in very truth, the‘asser-. 
tion with which I opened my mouth, 
and this course of lectures, is founded 
on the basis of eternal truth, and that 
there really is no one subject of such 
vital interest, nothing so exciting in 
expectation, so grateful in fruition, so 
pleasing in reflection, as a good and 
substantial, or elegant and tasteful, or 
splendid and gastronomical Dinner. 





I wisH some one would: write a 
Dictionary of Cant. It would be a 
useful present, even to thé existing 
generation, but far more valuable to 
those txat are to follow. Nothing can 
be more certain than that without 
some such expositor, half the writings 
of the present day will be absolutely 
unintelligible to posterity. Every one 
who has at all looked into the litera- 
ture of the times, “‘ when Hambden 
bled in the field,” must have lamented 
the utter impossibility, for the most 
part, of catching even glimpses of 
meaning. Men who, upon some sub- 
jects, displayed a force both of thought 
and of language, seldom reached by 
their descendants, seem to us, when 
they write on topics connected with the 
prevailing Cant of their day,to deal out 
stark nonsense. Whether this was oc- 
casioned most by the obscurity of the 
theme, or by the circumstance that 
they composed in a tongue (I mean 
that of the Cant Puritanical,) which 
is, to many intents and purposes, a 
dead language, I shall not now (so 
don’t be alarmed, reader) waste one 
word in discussing; but I think the 
Canrters of the present day, whether 
in Ethics, or Chrestomathics, or Poli- 
tics, or Political Economy, or Huma- 


ON CANT IN DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 


MISS KELLY’S LADY TEAZLE. 








nity, or Criticism, employ dialects, 
which, though read very easily, and 
spoken very glibly by us, will be whol- 
ly lost to succeeding ages. 

Take the following as a sample ; it 
is from the cant of dramatic criticism ; 
one of the most prevailing,-and cer- 
tainly not the least plaguing of those ~ 
dialects. 

“« Miss Kelly played Lady Teazle 
last night. The part is wholly oud of 
her line. Lady Teazle has always 
been represented as a woman of fa~ 
shion ; but Miss Kelly gives an air of 
rusticity to the character which the 
author never designed. They who can 
remember, or have learnt from de- 
scription, or tradition, the style of Miss 
Farren’s exquisite performance of this 
part, will never reconcile their tastes 
to the innovations of Miss Kelly.” 

Unluckily those ready-written dog- 
mas do their work among the public. 
The drama is a subject on which al- 
mostevery one thinks himself qualified 
to be a critic; and yet the number of 
those who do not commit to others the 
charge of thinking for them, is per- 
haps greater in this department than 
in any other within the whole range 
of literature. The reason is obvious. 
Each frequenter of a theatre feelathat 
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t unit ina 
formidable num Non 


of people who have 
the privilege of passing, on whatever 
is presented for their amusement, an 
instant, summary, and final sentence. 
Audiences at playhouses are not the 
only congregations of capricious judges, 
who have confounded, in their esti- 
mate of themselves, the power to de- 
cide with the capacity to deliberate ; 
and we cannot be surprised, if, on a 
subject which surely requires some 
reflection, and no inconsiderable ac- 
quaintance with a very large section 
of British literature, they take their 
notions, as did the Athenians on 
weightier matters, and certain crowd- 
ed modern assemblies on matters 
weightier still, from a few flippant 
critics, whom they follow without 
knowing that they are led. 

It must be owned, that this will of 
necessity be always, to some extent, 
the lot of the far greatest number of 
the patrons of the drama. The mi- 
nority is small indeed, who form their 
opinions of its literature or its repre- 
sentation from their own study of its 
productions, rather than from the 
commentaries of the critics. It is 
right, therefore, that these latter gen- 
try should be from time to time re- 
minded, that their duty is something 
more than merely to praise or to con- 
demn ; and that common justice and 
honesty require, that tne bread of a 
performer, or the character of an au- 
thor, shall not be sacrificed to the 
dull sport or the heedless haste of pa- 
ragraphs in the newspapers. 

These are now almost the sole vehi- 
cles of dramatic criticism. With very 
few exceptions, they talk a language 
pe compounded of terms of art, 
confidently dealt out without measure 
or mercy,—bold appeals to general 
rules as established, concerning the 
composition or performance of the 
drama, which were never heard of, 
or probably thought of, before ; and 
short, terse, little sayings, disposing, in 
a line, of a whole act of a play, or of 
the voice—or mayhap a limb, of*some 
unhappy actor. But there is one stri- 
king feature which is common to them 
all. They have a horror of anything 
new ; and they usually decry it for 
one or other of two of the most oppo- 
site reasons in the world; either be- 
cause it was never ventured before, or 
because it is Ake something, (though 
not the same,) with which they have 
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been long familiar. Thus, if a per- 
former appears for the first time, and 
displays considerable talent, in a de- 
partment in which some old favourite 
Is greatly distinguished, the debutant 
is instantly set down as an impudent 
imitator of Mr Kean, or Mr Young, 
or Mr Macready, or Mr Kemble. 
Again, if an actress of acknowledged 
taste, great abilities, and a highly cul- 
tivated judgment, presume to give a 
new reading of a very doubtful part, 
the attempt is at once denounced as 
an innovation, to which a gracious 
pardon is indeed extended for the sake 
of the popular and favourite perform- 
er,—accompanied, however, by a gen- 
tle admonition, that she ought not to 
tempt the fates by a repetition of the 
experiment. 

Miss Kelly’s attempt to introduce 
novelty in the personation of Lady 
Teazle, is an opportunity not to be 
lost, of combating this besetting cant 
of the drama. It is in itself, when 
opposed in any particular instance, by 
a little argument, or a slight analysis, 
as fragile and contemptible, as any of 
those eastern insects which individu- 
ally may be crushed between the fin- 
gers, but which in the gross will lay 
waste a whole country. Insignificant 
as bad criticism always is, when com- 
bated in detail, its visitation is often 
a deadening blight to genius; and I 
cannot help thinking, that it is doing 
some good service for the drama, to 
bring to the question those objections 
which have been made to Miss Kelly’s 
reading of the “ School for Scandal.” 

I must be allowed here to observe, 
that Miss Kelly has herself (evident- 
ly against her better judgment) given 
some colour to the cause of the Cant- 


_ERS, by the extreme timidity which 


she has expressed upon the subject. 
A day or two after her appearance in 
the part of Lady Teazle at Drury-Lane 
theatre, the following paragraph ap- 
peared in the London newspapers :— 


** Miss KELLY’S LADY TEAZLE. 


“ Some of the papers having censured - 
Miss Kelly for undertaking the part of 
Lady Teazlé, it has been deemed an act 
of justice to communicate to us the fol- 
lowing letters ; the first addressed by that 
Lady to the Stage Manager previously to 
her consenting to undertake the charac- 
ter, and the second, subsequently to her 
performing it :— 
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Letrea—No. I. 
: “ Nov. 27, 1825. 

“ Dean Srr—I read ‘ Lady Teazle’ 
last night, and again this morning, with 
great attention ; I do not see the slight- 
est difficulty to myself in performing the 
part. My view of her character is still 
the same. She appears to me anything 
but a fine lady; indeed, there is nota 
single line in the whole play which de- 
scribes her either as a beautiful or an ele- 
gant woman ; but, on the contrary, as ha- 
ving been, six months before, a girl of 
limited education, and of the most home- 
ly habits. 

* Now, if I could reconcile it to my 
common sense, that such a person could 
acquire the fashionable elegance of high 
life in so short a period, I hope it is no 
vain boast to say, that having had the 
good fortune to be received for many 
years past into society far above my rank 
in life ; and having, therefore, had the 
best opportunity of observing the man- 
ners of the best orders, I must be a sad 
bungler in my art if I could not, at least, 
convey some notion of those manners in 
the personation of ‘ Lady Teale ;’ but 
this, I repeat, is contrary to my common- 
sense view of her character. Still, the 
town has been so long accustomed to 
consider her, through the representa- 
tion of Miss Farren, and all her succes- 
sors in the part, in this, and in no other 
light, that I should really tremble to at- 
tempt my simple reading of her charac- 
ter, from the dread of drawing on myself 
a severity of criticism which I have ever 
had the good fortune to escape ; and per- 
haps a censure from the public, who have 
hitherto received me with so much kind- 
ness, as considering I have never ventu- 
red beyond the limits of my humble abi- 
lities. After saying so much, I must 
leave it to the wise heads, who have sug- 
gested this hazard to me, to determine 
whether the business of the Theatre is 
in such a position as to make the effort 
essential to its interests, in which case, 
and in which case alone, I could be in- 
duced, though with fear and trembling, 
but * by i desire,’ to put on fea- 
thers and white satin, and make a fool 
of myself. I am, dear sir, your obedient 
faithful servant, 

66 FE. M. KELLy.”’ 
“ To the Stage-Manager, Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane.” 


Letrer—No. II. 
“ Henrietta Street, Dec. 2. 
“ Dean Srr—In my great anxiety to 
ascertain how far I was right in my anti- 
cipation of the consequence of my play- 
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ing Lady Teazle, I have ventured to look 
at all the papers this morning, and though 
the generality of them are highly flatter-. 
ing and indulgent, yet there are two 
which (as, indeed, I expected would have 
been the case with all) accuse me of folly 
and presumption in undertaking the 
character; there appears also to have 
been a feeling (which is extremely pain- 
ful to me) that Mrs Davison has been 
displaced for my advancement to one of 
her characters. Now, as I cannot tell 
them (what you told me) that Mrs Da- 
vison has given up the part, and that 
you have pressed me against my own 
judgment into the performance of it, I do 
hope and request that you will take the 
trouble to write a line to the Editor of 
The Morning Herald and The New Times 
to exonerate me from the charge of ha- 
ving sought to obtrude myself on the pub- 
lic in a character which is entirely out of 
my line, and which I was hever ambi- 
tious to fill. I am, dear sir, your obedient 
faithful servant, 

“ F. M. KELty.” 


The modesty of these letters disarms 
ill-nature, but it strengthens opposi- 
tion. It is to be regretted, that read 
ing the character as she did, and know- © 
ing as she must, that in such a cha- 
racter as Lady Teazle, so read, she: is 
absolutely without a rival, Miss Kelly 
should have insinuated a doubt, that 
in the performance of a part, which 
in — it in some sort a new one, 
she would make in some sort her own, 
she could fail to be ultimately and 
triumphantly successful. , 

To_perform a part in a favourite 
play, with a new reading, is always a 
perilous enterprize. There is preju- 
dice in favour of old associations. It 
is like presenting to us the person of 
an old friend, with his face in a mask. 
The mask may be far handsomer than 
the visage it conceals, but we do not 
look upon it with equal pleasure. It 
is therefore, necessary, not only that 
the delineation of the character by the 
poet shall be of a doubtful kind, lea-~ 
ving room for various readings, and 
that the new conception shall be in 
itself natural and just,—but there is 
also needed talent of a very high order, 
or great popularity in the performer. 
It is fortunate for those who think 
that varieties of this sort constitute 
one of the chief charms of dramatic 
literature, and one of the qualities too 
which give it a pre-eminence among 
the imitative arts, that all these cir- 
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cumstances combine in the attempt 
made by Miss Kelly, to give a new 
personation of Lady Teazle. 

It is one of the iarities (as some 
will have it one of the faults) of the 
School for Scandal, that its Dramatis 
Persone present a constellation of ta- 
lent not to be expected in real life 
amonga company, could such be found, 
which in all other respects might be 
precisely similar. Trip shares the wit 
as well as the extravagance of his mas- 
ter. Moses possesses, in no mean de- 
gree, the dry sententious humour of 
*¢'Mr Premium.” Sir Benjamin Back- 
bite, whose manners and conduct are 


those of a silly and malicious block- 


head, has at times the conversation of 
‘ a polished wit. Even Maria, who is 
supposed to be litile better than a 
child, is a serious and pithy moralist. 
In short, Sheridan chose to infuse (or 
what is more probable, unconsciously 
infused) into all his characters, even 
the lowest, a age of his own fire ; 
so that the whole resembles a set of 
brilliants, some false and some genu- 
ine, in which those of the least value 
are such good counterfeits that they 
sparkle as brightly as the purest. 

Of all the characters, however, that 
of Lady Teazle is the most remark- 
able for the inconsistency between her 
powers of dialogue and 
She was “ bred wholly in the coun- 
try,” and “ had never known luxury 
beyond one silk gown, or dissipation 
beyond the annual gala of a race-ball.” 
Six or seven months only have elapsed 
since Sir Peter found her “‘ the daugh- 
ter of a poor country squire,”—“ sit- 
ting at her tambour, in a linen gown, 
a bunch of keys at her side, and her 
hair combed smoothly over a roll.” — 
By her own confession, ‘ her evening 
employments were to draw patterns 
for ruffles, which she had not mate- 
rials to make up,—play at Pope Joan 
with the curate,—read a sermon to 
her aunt Deborah,—or, perhaps, be 
stuck up at an old spinnet, and thrum 
her father to sleep after a fox-chase.” 
Nay, although she stoutly denies it, 
there is much reason to believe, that 
she was sometimes “‘ glad to take a 
ride out behind the butler upon the 
old docked coach-horse.” Yet, after 
the short interval of half-a-year, this 
simple, rustic girl is represented as 
pares ¢ wers of conversation which 
w ead one to suppose, that, be- 
sides being endowed with extraordi- 
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nary natural talents, she had for years 
mixed as an intimate associate with 
the finest wits of the most polished 
society. 

If the whole conduct, and all the 
expressions of Lady Teazle through. 
out the play were in accordance with 
the style of her conversation in the 
far greater part of what she says, the 
actress who would personate her could 
have no option. She must be repre- 
sented as a woman of fashion. The 
transformation supposed in such a 
character might be little short of a 
prodigy ; yet it would be a prodigy 
admitted upon the stage in deference 
to the genius which produced it, and 
for the sake of those delightful attrac. 
tions encompassing it, that would over- 
balance the defect arising from its gross 
improbability. But we find scattered 
up and down in the part of Lad 
Teazle many striking traits, -whic 
make her character as doubtful a rid- 
dle, and as fair a subject for various 
readings, as any within the whole 
range of the drama. In the third or 
fourth speech she makes on her first 
appearance upon the stage, the pout~ 
ing simplicity of the country-girl seems 
to Sent out through all the levity of 
her peep nen manners. I ques- 
tion if there be a married lady in 
May fair who would be guilty of the 
following sentiment :—“ Lord, Sir 
Peter, am. I to blame that flowers 
don’t blow in cold weather ? you must 
blame the climate, and not me. J’m 
sure, for my part, I wish it was spring 
all the year round, and that roses grew 
under our feet !” —The whole scene in 
the third act, in which she wheedles 
the old gentleman out of two hundred 
pounds, and joins in a resolution ne- 
ver more to quarrel, and then so warm- 
ly sustains her share in a vehement 
legate, and at last leaves her hus- 
band half in badinage, half in anger, 
is, in almost every line, quite as well 
suited to display the character of a 
rural beauty made a coquet by mar- 
riage, as that of a pettish fine lady. 
But the admirable scene in the li- 
brary,—that part of it I mean in which 
she lends an ear, apparently not an 
unwilling one, to the oily, but most 
glaringly-palpable sophistry of Joseph 
Surface, and even once or twice an- 
swers it in a manner equally silly and 
serious, —shows, even in this violation 
of strict probability, that the author 
never contemplated the total destruc- 
6 
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tion, in so short a time, of the simpli- 
city of character ep by her 
country education. No one who had 
ever “‘ known life,” or had put on, 
wholly, the manners and habits of 
the town, would have listened for one 
moment to the speeches of Joseph as 
arguments, unless indeed with a pre- 
disposition to comply, which would 
require no argument at all. The mere 
fact, indeed, of her having consented 
to visit a man who professed himself 
her admirer, in his own house, in the 
middle of the day, and under circum- 
stances of so little concealment, that, 
in addition to the prying scrutiny of 
servants, all their motions were liable 
to be watched by the “‘ maiden lady 
of curious temper” from the opposite 
windows,—shows, that she had not 
yet learned that art of mixing caution 
with boldness of conduct, which is the 
first lesson taught by the world to a 
gay woman, on her entrance into life, 
and which is much more easily and 
speedily acquired than the graces of 
fashionable manners. 

But there is another consideration 
that must not be overlooked in esti- 
mating the characters of this play. 
There is nothing in the whole piece 
from w!:.a we are obliged to con- 
clude, that the society in which Lady 


Teazle is mapees to move, is by any 


means a circle of high fashion. Lady 
Sneerwell is “ the widow of a city 
knight,” ‘‘ wounded in the early part 
of her life by the envenomed tongue— 
of slander,” as she herself terms it ; 
but yet bearing, according to her own 
frank avowal, a “ ruined reputation.” 
Crabtree, with all his pleasantry, is 
at times coarse and vulgar ; and Sir 
Benjamin, who is evidently meant to 
be the man of fashion of the set, in 
the scene of the first act, in which he 
banters Joseph on the misfortunes of 
his brother, and in that scene of the 
last, in which he worries Sir Peter on 
the subject of his domestic troubles, 
is guilty, not so much of fashionable 
impudence, as of downright rudeness 
and ill-breeding. The truth is, that 
we are apt to form a very exaggerated 
estimate of the rank in which the 
members of the scandalous college are 
to be supposed to move, from the bril- 
liancy and point of their dialogue, and 
the elegant turn of its periods. A 
close examination of ‘the play must, 
I think, convince any one, thai it is 
quite consistent with the plot to con- 
Vor. XIX. 
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sider this precious circle of associates 


‘as composed of persons not 


wholl 
excluded from good society, but - 
mitted there by sufferance only, and 
rather from a fear of active malice 
than upon a footing of equality. Such 
knots of people exist at all times. 
They are felt, and they feel theni- 
selves, as intruders in the company of 
their superiors, whom they envy for 
their riches or rank, or hate for their 
virtues. With just enough of under- 
standing to work mischief, sufficient 
education to talk with flippancy, and 
sufficient activity of temper to need 
some em ws they mix in the 
society which tolerates them, though 
they know they are the objects of dis- 
gust and scorn, and-then seek to in- 
demnify themselves for their own 
conscious debasement, by ruining the 
fair fame which they can never hope 
to share. 
This is the true spirit of scandal, 
and such are ever its habitual votaries. 
And, for my part, Iam inclined to place 
amidst Sheridan’s highest achieve- 
— in this veer wy been ne the 
close intimacy whi represent- 
ed as dabslating among the members of 
this gang of detractors, and thea’ nt 
distance at which they are held by the 
rest of their acquaintance. Even Jo~ 
seph Surface, though for his own pur- 
poses he employs the aid of one of 
them, keeps a good deal aloof from 
their society. It is remarkable that, 
(except iw the instance of Lady Tea- 
zle, who ridicules her own tions 
most unmercifully while she is under 
the influence of the bite of the tribe, ) 
though they ail mention the names ot 
several acquaintances, none of them 
ever alludes to any intimacy enjoyed 
out of their own set: And they are 
spoken of in various parts of the play 
by Sir Peter, by Rowley, and by Sir 
Oliver, in the light not only of mali- 
cious, but-of disreputable characters. 
But perhaps the most decisive evi- 
dence, that the original conception of 
the author corresponded with. the 
reading now given by Miss Kelly to 
his play, is to be found in that curious 
‘a of literary history furnished us 
y Mr Moore in his Life of Sheridan, 
in which the whole:progress of incu- 
bation is developed, from the first 
germ of the School for Scandal to its 
bursting from the shell, full-fledged, 
in all its present gaudy, but nicely ad- 
justed plumage. I am far from con’ 
; 2C 
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‘tending, that the notions of an author 
- ¢oncerning his own productions ought 
to be sd.as an invariable stand- 
ard for judging the plot and charac- 
ter of any works of invention. We 
have a right to deal with his perfor- 
mance, as we find it, and to decide 
upon the persons introdueed as the 
agents of its design, according to their 
own conduct and language. But 
though an author must not be relied 
on as an infallible commentator upon 
his own works, he may surely be em- 
ployed as a witness entitled to some 
— when speaking of characters 
with which he had a very early and 
a very intimate acquaintance. A pa- 
rent may be liable to partiality or mis- 
take in his opinion of the habits and 
disposition of his offspring, but he is 


tolerably good authority on such . 


points, notwithstanding. 

Sheridan has indeed left no express 
comments upon this part of his lite- 
rary family ; but it is clear from the 
traces which appear of their first state 
of existence,.that he by no means con- 
templated making Lady Teazle a 
finished fine lady. This will appear 


from ‘the slightest perusal of the first 
scene of the first act, as it stood in the 
poet’s original rough sketch, and as it 
is quoted by Mr Moore in his chapter 


on the School for Scandal. Thereis, 
with abundance of wit and point, an 
air of coarseness throughout, which 
must, I think, strike any one that 
compares it with the same scenc as it 
was afterwards fined down to its pre- 
sent admirable polish. Sir Peter, in- 
deed, in his soliloquy, calls his wife 
“a woman of fashion,” but it is 
plainly in irony and vexation, excited 

y the contrast between her former 
mode of life and her pretensions after 
marriage. In the whole of the dia- 
logue between the old gentleman and 
his lady, he appears as little accus- 
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tomed as she was, to the extravagance 
of a town life. And as to the lady 
herself, her language is in oneor two 
places so little measured, that her sar- 
easms barely stop short at the safe 
side of abuse. Upon the whole, it is 
abundantly evident, that Sheridan in- 
tended to represent the plagues and 
follies of an old country gentleman 
and his young country wife, coming 
to live in town for the gratification of 
the lady, with little previous know- 
ledge (on her part none) of its modes 
or its society ; and falling insensibl 
to an intimacy, dearly paid for, wit 
a small coterie, who are obliged to 
content themselves with a place in the 
outskirts of fashion. Sir Peter’s con- 
versation, it is true, is that of a man 
who had once known the world ; but 
he betrays his disgust and contempt 
of the frivolities of the town, in terms 
that strongly savour of the sentiments 
of a man who had long retired from it. 

Indeed, as to the diction, generally, 
of the whole play, it is obvious, that 
whatever was Sheridan’s design re- 
specting the principal personages, his 
execution throughout exceeded any 
conceptions he could have originally 
formed. I before alluded to the 
powers of dialogue displayed by such 
a pair of gentlemen as Trip and Mo- 
ses; and we now know that the ela- 
borate polish bestowed by the author 
upon almost every sentence of this 
comedy, was considered by himself as 
at least liable to objection, if it did-not 
amount to an actual blemish. Of all 
things, therefore, it is most absurd, in 
criticising the School for Scandal, to 
form conclusions concerning the rank 
which its characters ought to be re+ 
presented as holding, by urging the 
design of the author, and inferring. 
that design from the style of dialogue 
which he decreed that those characters 
should use.* 





* Mr Moore, after the extract which he gives from the rough sketch of the play, 
containing the scene above referred to, has the following passage. —‘ In comparing 
the two characters in this sketch, with what they are at present, it is impossible 
not to be struck by the signal change that they have undergone. The transforma- 
tion of Sir Peter into a gentleman has refined, without weakening the ridicule of 
his situation ; and there is an interest created by the respect, ability, and amiable- 
ness of his sentiments, which, contrary to the effect produced in general by elderly 
gentlemen so circumstanced, makes us rejoice, at the end, that he has his young 
wife all to himself, The improvement in the character of Lady Teazle is still more 
marked and successful. Instead of an ill-bred young shrew, whose readiness to do 
wrong leaves the mind in little uncertainty as to her fate, we have a lively and in- 
nocent, though imprudent country-gir], transplanted into the midst of all that can be- 
wilder and endanger her, but with still enough of the purity of rural life about her 
heart, to keep the blight of the world from settling upon it permanently.” 
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Opposed to the speculations’ here 
advanced, is one fact, which, with the 
tribe of critics already. referred to, 
seems quite decisive of the question. 
All the actresses, from Mrs Abington, 
downwards, who have red in 
Lady Teazle, have, it is alleged, 
sought to represent her clothed with 
the practised and habitual graces of a 
thorough woman of fashion. The act- 
ing of Miss Fatren, in particular, the 
most distinguished of Mrs Abington’s 
followers, is a to as having fix- 
ed the cast of the character, by a style 
of performance which so long delight- 
ed the lovers of pure and genuine co 
medy. The fact is undoubtedly true, 
that such has hitherto been usually, 
perhaps invariably, the reading of 
Lady Teazle. But that players, like 
lawyers, are to be bound by prece- 
dents, is strange doctrine. According 
to this school of criticism, os it be 
consistent with itself,) Kemble ought 
never to have played at all, since it 
was not in his nature to play exactly 
like Garrick,—Kean ought to have 
been denounced for his departure, in 
Richard, from the example of one who 
had been for twenty years the favour- 
ite interpreter of Shakspeare,—and 
Miss O’Neill’s Belvidera ought to 
have been hissed off the stage, upon 
which Siddons had wrought her pro- 
digies in that character—prodigies the 
more wonderful, because it was a cha- 
racter almost wholly opposed to her 
own peculiar genius. 

Variety in representation is an es- 
sential attribute of the drama. That 
any two performers should play the 
same part exactly alike, is almost a 
physical impossibility. Such is the 
ambiguity, or rather the pliancy 
of language, that the same words, 
pronounced by different persons, will, 
unless they contain mere statement 
or reasoning, always affect an audience 
differently. ‘The look and the voice, 
which can never be the same, however 
close the natural resemblance, or how- 
ever exact the imitation, must for ever 
produce associations in the spectator 
and listener, corresponding to the differ- 
ence in what is seen and heard. Mun- 
den’s reading of Sir Peter Teazle was 
the same with that of Mr W. Farren, 
yet no two performances can be more 
distinct than theirs of that character. 
Indeed, this diversity is one of the 
principal charms of dramatic repre- 
sentation. We witness the acting of 
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different, performers in a favourite 
with feelings somewhat similar to 
with which we visit a favourite land. 
scape at different seasons. In spring, 
in summer, and in autumn,—on sunny 
and on gloomy days,—Nature puts on 
different dresses ; still she is altera et 
eadem—her aspect changes, but she is 
still the same. And we would be rob- 
bed of half the pleasure which the 
drama affords us, were it possible for 
some stiff pedantic rules to gain swa 
in its representation, prohibiting all 
—— from some established stand- 
—(something like the brass gallon 
of the Commissioners under the new 
Act for regulating weights and mea- 
sures)—fixing the meaning of every 
character in every play, and prescri- 
bing the looks, the tones, and the ges- 
tures, without which the performance 
must be adjudged counterfeit. 

But, besides all this, two very suf- 
ficient reasons may be given why Lady 
Teazle has been hitherto represented 
as a fine lady. In the first place, the 
talents requisite for giving to the part 
that mixture of qualities for which I 
have contended, are much more rare 
than those which enable an actress to 
personate a mere wayward woman of 
fashion. And, in the next place, what- 
ever may have been the cause of it, so 
the fact has been, that all the actresses 
of note who have appeared in this cha- 
racter, were distinguished performers 
in that line of acting to which the part 
of Lady Teazle has been usually sup- 

to belong. ‘They were all, in 
their days, the most remarkable fine 
ladies of the stage. In playing the part 
according to any other reading, they 
would have risked their reputation, 
by encountering a difficulty which 
their habitual style of performance by 
no means fitted them for surmounte. 
ing ; and it is no offence, I hope, to« 
wards such of them as survive, to say, 
that to resign the eclat of being for 
three hours admired by three thou- 
sand people, as exhibiting a finished 
pattern of the manners of the haut ton, 
would be a self-denial,so enormous, as 
no woman, and certainly no actress, 
could in fairness be expected to practise. 

And now, before I conclude, let me 
be indulged with addressing a word or 
two upon the difficulties to which Miss 
Kelly's reading of the School for Scan- 
dal subjects Lady Teazle’s represent- 
ative, and upon those rare endow- 
ments which Miss Kelly herself pos- 
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sesses. for achieving what she under- 
took, The -characters of women, in 
comedy, as they are far less nume- 
rous, so also are they far less diversified 
than those of men. I speak here of 
the younger part of the sex, as repre- 
sented in the drama. They are com- 
posed chiefly of two classes,—one com- 
prising women of fashion, varying, 
Faded, as to their individual charac- 
ters, according to the peculiar virtues, 
frailties, intrigues, and sentiments, 
designed for them by their parent 
the author,—yet women of fashion 
still ;—the other class containing a 
most extensive assortment of arch 
waiting-maids, virtuous peasant girls, 
unsophisticated and sentimental young 
ladies, brought up in the country, or 
confined within a limited circle, by 
some vinegar old aunt, or iron old 
uncle in town, and so on. But there 
is an intermediate class, partaking the 
qualities of both the former, in which 
art is blended with nature, and in 
which there is a perpetual conflict be- 
tween-the manners of society, to which 
the individual is obliged, from educa- 
tion and example, and even habit, to 
conform, and those native en 
or peculiarities of temper, which oc- 
casionally burst their way through all 
artificial restraints: Such characters 
are not common in the drama, and 
they are rare in life. We see them, 
however, sometimes. Among some 
hundred women, we shall find one 
who, on ordinary occasions, seems 
in no respect different from others,— 
who moves about in the throng, the 
same in dress and in manners, con- 
versing on the same subjects, amused 
by the same trifles, engaged in the 
same occupations ; but, upon the 
touching of some hidden chord—it may 
not be of sentiment or passion,—it 
may be of habit or of prejudice,—but 
it matters little what,—shall exhibit 
certain marked and striking peculiari- 
ties, that, according to their character, 
will excite ridicule, or contempt, or 
abhorrence, or deep and pathetic inte- 
rest. Such characters as these are the 
creations which make a poet immortal. 
They are copies from nature, taken in 
her least beaten paths, but instantly 
acknowledged as genuine representa- 
tions,—the more prized, because to see 
either the original or the copy is a rare 
enjoyment. These, too, are the parts, 
~vhich, though, in proportion to their 

“her, oftenest attempted, arc most 
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rarely represented well. There are, 
vai no two characters more fre 
quen + yw for showing off an ace 
tress, Sophia in the Road to Ruin, 
and Lydia Languish in the Rivals. 
To both belongs, in no small degree, 
that quality which I have attempted 
to describe ; and it is this which prin- 
cipally sustains the interest we feel in 
them,—for they are in other respects 
rather common-place, have not a great 
deal to do in the pieces to which the 
belong, and are not connected wi 
circumstances that in themselves create 
much sympathy. Their great popula 
rity usually saves the actress who tries 
her fortune in them from the ordinary 
consequences of a total failure. It 
would not be easy to point out a walk 
in the drama in which so few have 
succeeded, or in which success, when 
attained, is more brilliant, or better re- 
warded. It is in characters of this de- 
scription that Miss Kelly displays most 
fully, and with greatest effect, her ex- 
traordinary powers. Her Sophia in 
the Road to Ruin may be termed per- 
fect. There are few performances at 
the close of which we are so much in- 
clined to turn to our neighbours among 
the audienee and say, “‘ Who would 
think, on reading that part, that so 
much coukl be made of it?” It has 
been sometimes questioned, whether 
the performance of a great player can 
ever be an attestation of genius; but 
if genius can be displayed by an actor, 
it is then, if ever exercised, when he 
gives to his andience a conception of 
the character that he personates, which 
they acknowledge and admire as just, 
but which they had themselves never 
thought of. 

The part of Lady Teazle, under- 
stood as I have attempted to explain 
it, is of the same class with those just 
noticed. She is neither a woman of 
fashion nor a rustic girl, but some- 
thing between both. She has tasted 
the poisonous sweets of dissipation, 
and they have intoxicated her senses ; 
but her heart, though approached by 
the malady, has escaped it. She adopts 
the modes, the dress, and the obser- 
vances of a town life; but she must 
retain, amid all her finery, and with all 
her wit, some traces of the habits in 
which she has passed all but a few 
months of her existence, and which 
cannot be put off like a suit of coun- 
try-made clothes, nor left behind when 
one steps into a carriage, like a country 
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residence. And in one of the 
play—if we are either to learn a moral, 
or to be roused to emotion—she must 
appear to us as if waking from a busy 
dream, in which she has felt herself 
clothed with attributes that she detests 
and disowns. She must be seen un- 
learning in a moment, at the edge of 
the precipice, the false and deluding 
manners that have conducted her to it, 
and returning to those ways of simpli- 
city undisguised, and virtue freed from 
artificial follies, to which she had -been 
accustomed during her youth and child- 
hood, and from which she could not 
have wandered, without exhibiting that 
appearance of restraint in her move- 
ments, which is the sure mark of an 
imperfect and ill-tutored hypocrisy. 

Such is Miss Kelly’s Lady Teazle. 
I must not abuse the courtesy of those 
readers who may have accompanied 
me thus far, by asking them to travel 
farther, that I may notice her admi- 
table performance of this difficult and 
complex character. Tempting as the 
theme is, the bulk to which my chap- 
ter has already grown warns me to 
forbear. I shall merely ask this sim- 
ple question of those who deem them- 
selves the patrons of the drama,—Are 
we to be denied a repetition of that 
performance? For the present, Miss 
Kelly, or the managers, or it may be 
both, have yielded to the clamour of 
Cant, and, after two or three trials of 
the public taste, she has ceased to per- 
form Lady Teazle. I must say, I think 
this is not dealing quite fairly with the 
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public. Sufficient ty was cer~ 
tainly not given to the town, of form- 
ing a mature and correct Lar rer 
upon this departure from established 
precedent. As far, indeed, as the sense 
of a delighted audience, loudly and 
warmly expressed, might be consider 
ed as an evidence of success, i 
could be more successful than the ex~ 
periment. But some (and only some) 
of the ne censured and sneer= 
ed,—and Miss Kelly, or (for where we 
have no certain knowledge we must 
be cautious) the managers, or both,— 
got frightened ! 

There is yet a remedy for the lovers 
of the drama. I trust it will be ap- 
plied. It is only necessary, when 
town fills, that an inquiry should be 
made, coming from one or two fashion« 
able names,—‘* When Miss Kelly shall 
next play Lady Teazle?” The actress 
and the managers would soon take the 
hint ; all who possess taste and discri- 
mination would assist by their pre- 
sence and applause ; a far more nume- 
rous host would follow the fashion ; 
genius, for once at least, would be 
freed from the degrading bondage that, 
in this department, has been for some 
time settling upon it ; and the rights 
and privileges of The Stage would be 
asserted, spite of all the pert dogma- 
tism, and all the pointless flippancy of 
ALL THE CANTERS. 

Tandon, January 2, 1826. 





THE FRENCH GLOBE AND 


In our December Number we made 
some remarks on the present state of 
French literature, which were of course 
characterized by our usual Rhadaman- 
thian impartiality. What we said, we 
do not in the least recollect, but have 
no doubt that it was particularly good. 
Needless is it to say, that if we cen- 
sured, we did so with our universally 
acknowledged good manners, temper- 
ing the austerity of the judge with 
the benignity of a father ; and if we 
praised, administering the bonbons of 
paupes with the grace of Mr Am- 

rose setting down a platter of powl- 
dowdies. Such, our readers know, is 
the common mode of proceeding in our 


Among other affairs, we praiscd the 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.. 


French Globe, and we think we were 
not wrong. Judge, then, of our sur- 
prise, when our Parisian express ar- 
rived, containing the Number of the 
20th of December, in the year lately 
defunct, with the following article 
stuck at the bottom of it, as we have 
seen in the days of our youth a bunch 
of nettles under the tail of an other- 
wise well-behaved and most milky 
cow. 

*¢ Sur un article du BLAckwoop MaGa- 

ZINE. ; 
Depuis que nos travaux nous ont,” &e. 


But why should we bother our read< 
ers with French? Here, therefore, we 
overset it into English for the benefit 
of the Cockneys, who write under the 





aguature of French Viscounts,. and 
liscuss the literature of France,. 
ont fae hed ea: ea mened, and 
e have to study the liter 
eamete of Great Britain, we hans 
frequently struck with the tri- 
ling nature of their correspondence 
with France, [ This refers amie to 
the cerrespondence of Beyle, and other 
such raff, with the Magazines of Co- 
cagne, } and the credulity of our neigh- 
with respect to communica- 
tions, which, when read in Paris, 
would make people shrug up their 
shoulders. There is really a commerce 
of scandal going on—a trafficking of 
names and anecdotes. Our works are 
never analyzed or judged, but the men 
who have written them,—and these 
letters cannot be better compared to 
anything than to certain drawing-room 
conversations, where the most import- 
ant questions are decided by a word, 
and the most celebrated men criticised 
with impertinence, There is no de- 
sire of displaying either literature or 
sound criticism, but solely of exciting 
curiosity by stories, or a sort of confi- 
dential communications which have 
apparently been picked up by surprise 
by slipping into literary circles. Too 
often, enemies, by employing their per- 
fidious weapons, can calumniate honest 
men, (hommes honnétes, translate it as 
you like, )and imprudent friends throw 
ridicule on modest labours by absurd 
eulogiums. Such may be the result of 
an article in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
December, which a friend has denoun- 
ced to us, and against which we has- 
ten to enter our protest.” 

Ho! said we, by the word of an old 
game-cock, but that is a pretty return 
for civility. May we be rammed into. 
Queen Anne’s pocket-pistol, and sput- 
tered over into Calais Green among 
the rascally rope-twisters of that ras- 
cally region, if we don’t make these 
honest fellows remember us some lit- 
tle.. Wedo not know what is going 
on in the centre of Paris! We who 
could tell you the tittle-tattle, chit- 
chat, gibble-gabble of the backstairs 
of the palace of Timbuctoo! Weslip in- 
to literary circles! We who are court- 
ed wherever we go, and by common 
consent put at the head of all feasts 
where good men most do congregate. 
Punished shall the Globe be. It is de- 
cided upon. The laws of the Medes 
and the Persians never were more ir- 
revocable than this our dictum. Let 
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the next Number, said we to the Se« 

cretary, be placed under our own eyes 

feethariti Ay, ay! sir, said. Muly 
on. 

But with this next Number came 
calmer thoughts. We perused it with 
Satisfaction, and saw that the French« 
men had been imposed upon, and were 
not deserving of the castigation which 
we had intended most unmercifully to 
bestow upon them. They had seen 
their error, and being, as we take it, 
Papists, had thumped their stomachic 
region, exclaiming, ‘‘ Mea culpa, mea 
culpa, mea maxima culpa!” Here is 
what they said translated into the lan- 
guage of George the Fourth, whom 
God preserve. 


(From Le Globe of the 22d Dec. 1825.) 
** Our last Number contained a note 
written with some rudeness, (brus- 
querie) on an article of Blackwood's 
Maguzine, which, in consequenee of 
some vague information, had excited 
in us serious uneasiness, (vives inguie= 
tudes.) We had been told that much 
praise had been bestowed on the Globe, 
and in particular on two of its editors, 
but that some writers, whom we love, 
had been, as we may say, sacrificed. 
The horror we have against coterirs, 
the very criminal abuse which we have 
seen made of political and literary cor- 
respondence,—the natural fear’ that 
praises coming to us from beyond sea 
might give us some resemblance to the 
quacks whom we have blasted, and 
wish always to blast, the desire of 
— our English readers prompt- 
y against false or rash decisions— 
everything, in fact, combined to give 
our remark a vivacity which the Edi- 
tor of Blackwood will easily pardon 
us.” 
Certainly—not a doubt of it—give 
us the hand. Now you may continue. 
“« There is an uneasiness concerning 
one’s honour which all elevated minds 
can comprehend, and in such a case 
the delay of a day is too long. Au 
reste, although our expressions only 
attack generally the criticisms of Bri- 
tish writers on our literature, and cast 
but a vague imputation on Blackwood’s 
Magazine, yet, if we have offended, 
our reparation comes immediately.” 
Say no more about it, Monsieur Le 
Globe—we forgive and forget. Perge. 
** We have to-day read with atten- 
tion the article in question, and can 
affirm that it contains just information 
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on the'actual state of French litera- 
ture, although summary, and-a little 
rsonal, in the manner of our neigh- 
Poursa—(He alludes to the Edinburgh 
Review, the personalities of which are a 
disgrace to the present age. |—Le Globe 
is these appreciated, we may say with- 
out any mock-modesty, as it desires to 
be: it has not caused the revolution 
which has been operating in our cri- 
ticism, but it is its most striking symp- 
tom ; and if honesty, impartiality, and 
courage can claim any esteem, we can 
accept this recompense with as much 
rr aston as we display in rejecting 
eulogiums which would set too high a 
value on our modest labours. We 
only regret, that, in praising one of 
our fellow-labourers, the English cri- 
tic has made unfavourable reflections 
(établi un rapprochement peu favora- 
ble,) on the young and celebrated 
translator of Plato, whose eloquent 
lessons have re-animated philosophical 
studies in France. We also can scarce- 
ly comprehend how he has forgotten 
the great work of Mons. Thiers on the 
French Revolution, when the work of 
Mons. Mignet is so well and justly ap- 
preciated ; and, finally, why should 
we not blame the rather cruel jokes 
against a young and estimable writer, 
who has koun old Bentham the most 
delieate attentions, and who deserved, 
without doubt deserved, a different 
return from English writers ?” 

Spoony this, Mounseer! Old Jerry 
the Bencher and we are not pot-com- 
panions ; and therefore we do not feel 
ourselves called upon to A ed every- 
body who happens to stuff the intes- 
tinal canal of the ancient sage with 
Bifteck de Mouton a |’Anglaise. As 
to the translator of Plato and Thiers, 
we shall speak of them hereafter. 

“ This circumstance naturally leads 
us tosay a word on Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. This miscellany has enjoyed, 
and still enjoys, in England a great re- 
putation. It has been for a long time 
the wittiest and most mischievous an- 
tagonist of the Whighs. Droll, auda- 
cious in its pleasantries, sharp in its 
personalities, it may be considered as 
the true representative of English hu- 
mour, (sic in o;ig.) and the satirical 
good sense of the Scottish. It has been 
more than once the torment of the 
grave Edinburgh Review, and has 
with success supported the Quarterly, 
too often eahappy in its political and 
literary quarrels.” 

Come—that’s pretty—and, consi- 
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dering it is from a Frenchman, true 
eictigh 
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. As for the Whighs, as Moun- 
seer pleases to call the vagabonds, we 
have pestered them a trifle, as they 
pretty well know. The Edinburgh Re- 
view we have, we flatter ourselves, tor- 
mented inthe sorest of all possible ways, 
as anybody will prove to their own sa- 
tisfaction, by reflecting that we have 
driven away from writing in it some 
of the people who unwittingly be- 
came connected with it; and have 
effectually prevented them from get- 
ting new recruits from any quarter, 
but the stinking Swiss ot the press— 
the vomit of Cockneyland. As for the 
Quarterly, we have always supported 
it, and on many occasions kept it out 
of the dirt. We are sorry to say that 
the Quarterly did not always do the 
decent thing by us. But pocas pala- 
bras. We can fight our own_bat- 
tles, caring not the tenth part of the 
most rotten fig’s-end that ever dangled 
from a fig-tree for the good or ill word 
of any other periodical that flies, walks, 
or crawls. 

And this leads us back to The Globe. 
There is, as everybody knows, a sort 
of dirty and scoundrel-like clamour 
against us—such a squeaking as one 
might imagine to come from a very 
second-rate and under-bred kind of 
rat-hole—to be heard every now and 
then among vermin, deserving to be al- 
together spat upon. Among the cote- 
ries where those animals congregate, 
(and which we shall break up some of 
these days witha hammer that will strike 
once, and strike no more, )it is laid down 
as a sort of ruled point, that we are not 
regarded by any one but the red-hot 
partizans of Toryism. Were it even so, 
we should not repent. For the milk- 
and-water men, we never had any feel- 
ing but steady and cool contempt. But 
violent as we avowedly are in our es 
litics, we are not unreasonable, and feel 
anxious for the suffrages of the good, 
or witty, or wise, of every party. We 
have obtained these at home from every 
one but the mere rascal fag-end of 
Whiggism, or the dirty off-scouring of 
the starveling periodical press ; and 
without setting any undue value on 
the above critique of The Globe, (which 
is only one of a hundred of the same , 
kind,) we beg leave to ask, what fo- 
reign periodical has ever mentioned the 
New Monthly Magazine, written, as 
many of its articles are, by folks who 
have their own reasons for living 
abroad, and who, of course, fish for 
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foreign panegyric? Or who has ever 
mentioned the London, ex » say 
0: 


that it was fallen into the han 


eys 2 

On looking over that last paragraph, 
we find it reads as if we were in savage 
mood. Yet we are not—we are cool 
as a dog’s nose in December. What we 
have said will be gall and vinegar to 
the heart of some miscreants, who will 
live henceforward in trouble, month 
after month, trembling lest the big 
stone should come down to crush them. 
Is there any blackguard connected with 
the press whose father was caught 
shop-lifting? Is there any sneaking 
mas” who is the son of a hypocrite 
swindler, that dare not account for the 
conduct of his life, but skulks away 
when questioned ?—We pause for a 
reply. By the word of a warrior, if 
we be vexed—if we again hear things, 
anything like what we have heard, out 
with the cuchillo. There is no reason 
that we should be insulted, without 
making the insulter smart for it—and 
where? Where? Why, on the raw! 
Let those for whom the above hints 
are intended take warning. We have 

the power, and we’Lt use 1T! 
far for that. The Scotch nation 
has been abused and humbugged con- 
siderably on its propensities. A la 
bonne heure. We should be sorry that 
in these witless times any of the com- 
nah ae 9 of wit should be cut off. 
We should be grieved to the soul were 
the impression to go forward that we 
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were a nation of gentlemen. We 
should call for the last rites of reli- 
ion, if we thought anybody serious- 
y styled us Modern Athenians. No, 
No, No. Sawneys we are, and Saw- 
neys will we die. We never will 
screw up our mouths to call a flaea 
jflee—nor shall we ever, in the uni- 
versal degeneracy of the times, give 
up wable-tnlp for sauterne, or any 
other modification of vinegar, howso- 
ever called. Therefore shall we joy 
in the vernacular proverb of “ Claw 
me, Claw thee.” Flatter us, and we 
flatter you. Say the civil thing, and 
you find it returned. As for the un 
civil thing, we hope_our character is 
now too well established to make it 
necessary for us to say, that any one 
who wishes for that commodity need 
only send us a sample, to be quite 
sure of getting something better done 
on the same pattern, sent back in any 
p Raaay required, by next post. But 
ere is no need of this just now. Le 
Globe, sans jest, is a capitally good 
paper, whether it praises us or not ; 
and it is the only independant publi- 
cation in Paris, The Frondeur, Pan- 
dore, Corsair, &c. are trash. Its ar- 
ticles are often very witty, and some- 
times very clever. 

As a specimen of their way of be- 
labouring an ass, we give the following 
notice of a spoon, which appeared on 
the $d of January in The Globe. The 
author of the book reviewed seems to 
be a sort of Wicount de Tims. 


NOUVELLES LETTRES PROVINCIALES, 


Ou Lettres écrites par un provincial a un de ses amis sur les affaires du temps ; 
par l'auteur de la Revue Politique de ! Europe en 1825.* 


Principes egre ferunt imperii arcana publicari, odioque prosequuntur libros ubi 


ea pertractantur. 


Ex lisant cette épigraphe des Nou- 
velles provinciales, nous nous sommes 
figuré que l’auteur s’était dévoué, 
comme il le dit, 4 la haine du pou- 
voir, pour nous rendre service en nous 
-dévoilant les arcanes des gouverne- 
ments. Hélas! nous n’avons rien ap- 
pris, et cet honnéte provincial s’est 
moqué de nous. Nous sommes per- 
suadés cependant, qu'il n’y a point 
mis de malice, et qu'il s’imagine avoir 


fait un livre profond, un livre qui doit 
attirer sur lui l’attention de l’autorité, 
ex compilant dans nos journaux tous 
les lieux communs que les partis se 
renvoient l’un a i’autre comme des 
arguments sans réplique. On dirait 
quelque préfet réformé qui, ne sachant 

ue faire de son temps, s'est mis a étu- 
os la haute wviitique dans les cafés 
et daus les cabinets littéraires: charmé 
d’une lecture wui nourrissait son mé- 





* Bossange fréres, libraires, rue de Seinc, No. 12; et Johanneau, rue du Coq- 
Saint-Honoré, No, 8. ~ 
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contentement, il n’aura pas pu résist~ 
er au désir de nous communiquer tant 
de belles choses qu’il apprenait pour 
la iére fois. 

a pris la forme épistolaire pour 
nous faire part de ses réflexions. Il 
raconte aun provincial de ses amis ses 
conversations avec deux personnages, 
dont l’un est initié aux mystéres de 
la congrégation et de l’aristocratie, 
tandis que l’autre posséde le secret 
des libéraux. Libéral lui-méme, I’au- 
teur donne le beau réle a ce dernier. 
A leur premiére entrevue, il le sur- 

rend au milieu d’une — mé- 

itetion, ayant devant lui les jour- 
naux de l’opposition. “‘J’étudie le pré- 
sent,” lui dit son ami, “ pour apprendre 
Yavenir.” Aprés quoi4l entre en ma~ 
tiére, et s’écrie en parlant des mini- 
stres, Crotent-ils, parcequ’ils vont en 
arriére, empecher les peuples de marcher 
en avant? Alors il déroule devant son 
interlocuteur le tableau des fautes et 
des crimes de l’administration. Ce qui 
Virrite le plus, c'est l’impertinence de 
Yaristocratie. On peut dire méme que 
c'est la seule chose qui le fache sé- 
rieusement ; il revient la-dessus a 
chaque instant, et, a ses yeux, la vé- 
ritable plaice du pays, c’est la diffi- 
culté qu’éprouvent les hommes nou- 
veaux pour entrer 4 la cour. Ce n’est 


pas quil soit enmemi de la noblesse, 
len au contraire; mais il en vou- 
drait une personnelle qui tint du prince 
ses parchemins. Puisque, dit-il, la 
nature a jeté tant d'inegalités entre 
nous, c'est d la loi humaine a les met- 
tre en ordre, et a les ranger selon leur 


valeur. Il ne croit done pas que ce 
soit a l’opinion seule a classer les hom< 
mes ; il lui faut une classification le- 
gale, et tout irait 4 merveille si la na~ 
tion nouvelle était) sire d’étre con- 
venablement partagée dans la distri- 
bution des rubans. Mais, s écrie-t-il 
avec indignation, voyex-vous entrer 
dans les carrosses du roi des plebéiens 
tilustres, ou des nobles sans merite? 

provincial, émerveillé d’une si 
haute philosophie, s’empresse d’en 
faire part 4 son correspondant. 

Ce co mdant en est encore 
plus émerveillé que son ami. Vous 
me découvrez, lui éerit-il, un horizon 
qui m’était inconnu. Je marchais sur 
un sentier étroit et obscur, et vous m’ou= 
vrez une voie claire ef spacieuse. Votre 
liberal me parait nourri de sciences so= 
lides ; son raisonnement est fort, et fixe 
Vattention. Votre royaliste est aussi 

Vor, XIX. 
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fort instruit pour un royaliste ¢ dar, 
pour toute ce qui est science, les royals 
istes en général ont un brevet dewemps 
tion. 

Ce royaliste, en effet, est au moins 
aussi fort que son camarade le libéral 
dans la politique transcendante. Il 
débite gravement a l'homme de pros 
vince des lambeaux du Memorial Caa 
tholique, de la Quotidienne et du Dras 
peau blanc ; et celui-ci, confondu d’ads 
miration, s’écrie que jamais il n’a rien 
entendu qui fit d'une si grande cona 
séquence, et d'un intéret plus élevé. 

En quittant son ami lultra, le pros 
vincial rencontre par hasard son autre 
ami le libéral, dans les Tuileries; ob 
il passe rarement, craignant d’y voir 
de trop prés livrées de la servitude. 
Ce philosophe, ennemi de la cour, dés 
clame long-temps contre l’aristocratie 
rt en occupe les entrées. C'est la, dit~ 
il, V'eternal sujet de nos plaintes. C’ est 
ce mur d’airain que nous voulons ren 
verser, cest ce chemin qui conduit au 
tréne que nous voulons nettoyer. Sui 
vent quelques allusions au fameux 
chéne de Vincennes sous lequel nos 
rois faisaient si bonne justice, puis un 
morceau dhistoire ou il enseigne a 
son auditeur, d’aprés le Journal de 
Paris, comme quoi nos princes se sont 
toujours jetés dans les rangs de leurs 
= pour combattre et dompter 

’insolente aristocratie. Ce trait d’é« 
rudition ravit le provincial. De tarit 
@hommes qui etudient Vhistoire, coma 
bien peu, dit-il, savent en tirer une 
aussi solide instruction ! 

Les maximes que l’histoire fournit 
au philosophe liberal ne sont pas moins 
admirables. Suivant lui, es nations 
n'ont ni croyances, ni passions, ni V0« 
lontés, et les princes en font ce qu'il 
leur plait. Si, par exemple, Catherine 
de Medicis lett voulu, toute la France 
eit été protestante. La destinée des 
grands peuples, dit-il, tient a ce fil: le 
ceur d'un roi contient le monde. Les 
gouvernements font les nations. La vie 
d’un peuple est dans la cime de son gou= 
vernement, comme la vie des arbres est 
dans-leur cime. Les nations s‘agran= 
dissent sous des ministres qui sont 
grands. Ces sentences, qui s’accordent 
si bien avec nos éternelles déclamations 
en faveur du siécle et de l’irrésistible 
empire de Yopinion, sont accueillies 
par le provincial avec la méme admi- 
ration que tout le reste. On voit que 
Yauteur des Nouvelles provinciales a, 
pour les grands — et les rois 

2 
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qui gouvernent, pour le despotisme en 
un mot, un gout bien prononcé. I] 
le témoigne dans un autre endroit de 
sa brochure. Un de ses personnages 
demande si, quand Napoleon étendait 
son bras sur l'Europe, ses ministres 
venaient lui dire qu’il yavait dans l’em- 
pire des émigrés, des Vendéens, des 
républicains, des Bourbonnistes ? que 
lui importait? il n’en avait nul soin: 
tous obeissaient ; tous prenaient la pen 
sée de son governement: tous etaient 
emportes par le mouvement qu’it impri- 
mait. Voila regner! Le correspon- 
dant de province, diment éclairé par 
tante de belles choses, en témoigne ses 
remerciements 4 son ami. Vous m’avez 
envoyé, lui écrit-il, de quoi meubler 
toutes les tétes vides de nos provinces ; 
vous m’envoyex la lumiére par faise 
ceau. 

Voila l’absurde fatras que les feuilles 
libérales de Paris, de Belgique, et d’Al- 
lemagne nous ont vanté comme un 
chef-d’ceuvre de politique, et que les 
journaux du parti opposé ont dénoncé 
a l’autorité comme un pamphlet dan- 
gereux. Comment la passion a-t-elle 


pu fasciner les panégyristes et les dé- 
tracteurs au point de leur faire trouver 
uelque mérite dans une compilation 
e déclamations triviales, de lieux com- 
muns historiques d’ailleurs sans vérité, 


de sarcasmes usés, de maximes fausses, 
le tout présenté sous une forme sou- 
vent ridicule ? c’est que malheureuse- 
ment les préjugés d’une autre époque 
sont encore vivants parmi nous: ils y 
sont entretenus par cette géneration 
de gens a place qui voudraient nous 
faire croire que leurs intéréts sont les 
notres. Le pamphlet dont nous ve- 
nons de rendre compte est dirigé tout 
entier contre l’ancienne noblesse ; et 
la seule moralité qu’on en puisse tirer, 
e’est que la cour et les emplots devraient 
étre accessibles a tous les citoyens. A 
la bonne heure! mais fallait-il faire 
tant de bruit pour un si mince sujet ? 
Quand le pays sera-t-il délivré de 
cette manie des places qui absorbe tant 
de capacités utiles, et fait d’une na- 
tion libre un peuple de valets ?*. N’y 
a-t-il pas plus de profit et plus de 
dignité a traiter directement avec le 
— au moyen d’une industrie in- 

épendatite, qu’a se trainer pénible- 
ment toute sa vie dans la carriére de 
ambition? Si les citoyens étaient 
bien convaincus de cette vérité, nous 
he verrions pas tant de petites rivalités, 
tant de récriminations ridicules, tan 
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de jalousies de livrée: le pouvoir au 
rait toujours ses amants qui le loue- 
raient ou le blameraient sans mesure ; 
mais le public ne s’échaufferait pas 
pour des querelles auxquelles il se 
croirait parfaitement étranger. 

M. D. 


How then, somebody will say, did 
this very witty, and very clever, this 
capitally good and independant paper, 
fall into the error of abusing, even by 
the tail-end of an insinuation, the best 
of all possible Magazines ? 

My dear sir, or madam, we shall 
answer you: Uriel the Archangel of 
the Sun could not discern the devil 
when he came to him incog. So by 
the Globe. It was humbugged into 
printing its first article. 

And by whom ? 

There’s the rub. Now you recol« 
lect that the plebeian said we knew 
nothing of what was going on in Paris, 
and yet we tell the greasy knave, that 
the follow at the bottom of the whole, 
the actual caitiff, is Monsieur Felix 
Boudin. Mr Felix Blackpudding the 
historian ! and what a historian! Now 
Boudin had better not have quarrel 
led with us. What we intend to do 
with him is yet unknown, but we 
shall look at his books. Verbum sat. 
He evidently is not the 

Felix, quem faciunt aliena pericula 

cautum, 

else he would have bit off his sterco- 
raceous tongue ere he had let it say a 
word against us. He is, to be sure, 
the 

Felix, qui— 

-— metus omnes—. 

Subjecit pedibus— 
But he will find that he was wrong 
in so doing. We give him till next 
month to live. Let him make the 
most of his time. He will find that 
the race of the Tailleboudins, com- 
memorated in Rabelais, are not ex- 
tinct ; and that we shall crack him 
across our knee as easily as the good 
Partagruel broke his well-stuffed re- - 
lations on the same joint. In the 
meantime, we wish him the compli- 
ments of the season. : 

C.N. 


Tue Biue CHAMBER, 
Jan. 1826. 


P.S.—The above is a specimen of 
perfect good humour. 
C.N. 
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XPH A’EN ZYMIIOZIQC KYAIKQN NEPINIZSOMENAOQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAQHMENON OINOMOTAZEIN. 
PHOC. ap. Ath, 






[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

Meaning, “‘’Tis n1GHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 

“Not TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE; 
“ BuT GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes..] 







C. N. ap. Ambr. 





Blue Parlour. 






SHEPHERD and TIcKLER. 






SHEPHERD. 

I had nae heart for’t, Mr Tickler, I had nae heart for’t. Yon’s a grand hotel 
in Picardy,—and there can be nae manner o’ doubt that Mr Ambrose ’Il suc« 
ceed in it. Yon big letters facing doun Leith Walk will be sure to catch the 
e’en o’ a’ the passengers by London smacks and steam-boats, to say naething o’ 
the mair stationary Yand population. Besides, the character o’ the man himself, 
sae douce, civil,! and judicious.—But skill part from my right hand when I 
forget Gabriel’s Road. Draw in your chair, sir. 

TICKLER. 

I wish the world, James, would stand still for some dozen years—till I am 
at rest. It seems as if the very earth itself were undergoing a vital change. 
Nothing is unalterable except the heaven above my head,—and even it, James, 
is hardly, methinks at times, the same as in former days or nights. There is 
not much difference in the clouds, James, but the blue sky, I must confess, is 
not quite so very very blue as it was sixty years sinee ; and the sun, although 
still a glorious luminary, has lost a leetle—just a leetle of his lustre. But it 
is the streets, squares, courts, closes,—lands, houses, shops, that are al] chan« 
ged—gone—swept off—razed—buried. 




















And that is sure « reason fair, 
To fill my glass again. 





a 












SHEPHERD. 
Ony reason’s fair eneugh for that. Here’s to you, sir,—the Hollands in 
this house is aye maist excellent. 
MR AMBROSE, pe | hesitatingly.) 
Gentlemen, as I understood you to say that Mr North is not to honour this 
Tavern with his presence this evening, perhaps my son had better put off his 
recitation. i 










TICKLER. 







Anan! 
SHEPHERD. , 
Mr Tickler is not in the secret, Ambrose. Why, Mr Tickler, Master Am-< 
brose has composed a poem, which he had intended to recite to us in Picardy 
Place. It isa welcome to the Hotel. Now, as I have declared my determina- 
tion never to desert Gabriel’s Road till this house is no longer in Ambrose’s 
possession, it is a pity not to hear the youth’s verses ; so, if you please, though 
a little out of place, let us have them before next jug. 

TICKLER- 

Assuredly—assuredly. Show Master Ambrose in. 
(Enter Master AMBROSE.) 
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SHEPHERD. 
Hoo are ye, my fine little fellow ? Come forward into the middle o’ the room. 
Stretch out your right arm so—square your shouthers—haud up your head— 
take care o’ your pronounciation—ef perge, puer. 


MASTER AMBROSE. 


Tho the place that once knew us will know us no more, 
And splendours unwonted arise on our view,— 
Though no fond remembrance past scenes could restore, 
Oe teed loved parlour we still must deplore, 
And remember the Old, while we drink to the New! 


How oft in that parlour, so joyous and gay, 
The laurel was wreath’d with the clustering vine ; 
While the spirit of Maga held absolute sway, 
And the glorious beams of the bright god of day 
Seem’d in envious haste the fair scene to outshine ! 


Oh! changed are the days, it may truly be said, 
Since first we met there in our social glee, 
For a faction then ruled with a sceptre of lead, 
Debasing the heart, and perverting the head, 
And enthralling the land of the brave and the free ! 


That sceptre is broken—that faction is gone,— 
In scorn and derision we've seen it expire. 
While the brightness of Maga has everywhere shone, 
It has blazed on the altar, and beam’d on the throne, 
And kindled a more than Promethean fire ! 


Of our honours and glories our children may tell,— 
Be it ours the triumphant career to pursue, 

Each foe of his King and his country to quell, 

The darkness of error and fraud rosy Ad, 
And laugh at the dunces in Yellow and Blue! 


We have One who will stand as he ever has stood, 
Like a tower that despises the whirlwind’s rage,— 

By time and by labour alike unsubdued, 

He will still find the wise, and the fair, and the good, 
Admiring the Wit, and revering the Sage ! 


And he who supreme in Arcadia reigns, 
With his heart-stirring Doric our meetings will cheer ; 
The pride of our mountains and emerald plains, 
The joy of our nymphs, the delight of our swains, 
Rejoicing each eye, and re ing each ear ! 


And the Hero of many a glorious field, 

His best and his happiest hours will recall, 
The swerd and the pen alike powerful to wield, 
With generous spirit disdaining to yield, 

Except to the spirit that conquers us All! 


And he who has ever, in danger and doubt, 
To his Parnes cause been so loyal and true, 
Defying the Cockneys, the Whigs, and the gout, 


His Io Tatumrne! still boldly will shout, 
And proudly will hear it re-echoed by You ! 
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The year that approaches new triumphs will bring, 
Extwining new wreaths for each bold loyal brow, 

And for many a year our new roof-tree willring 

With the voice that is raised for our country and King, 
Inspired by the thoughts that awaken it now ! 


. The days that are gone, we can never regret, 

While gilded with honour they rise on our view ; 
And when here in our power an —— Wwe are met, 
Our dearly-loved parlour we ne’er shall forget, 

But remember the Old, while we drink to the New! 


TICKLER. 
Most precocious! Pope did not write anything equal to it at thirteen. It beats 
the Ode to Solitude all to sticks. Are you at the New Academy, Master Am- 
brose ? 
MASTER AMBROSE. 
No, sir—at the High School. 
TICKLER. 


Right. You live in the vicinity. Is it not a burning shame, Shepherd, that 
the many thousand rich and prosperous men who have been educated at the 
High School, cannot—will not—raise a sum sufficient to build a new Edifice 
on a better site ? 

SHEPHERD. 

It disna tell weel. 

TICKLER. a 

A High School there must be, as well as an Academy, Both should have 
fair play, and education will be greatly bettered by the generous rivalry. Never 
were there better masters in the High School than now—gentlemen and scho- 
lars all, One loses all patience to hear the gabble about Parthenons, forsooth, 
when about eight or ten thousand pounds is all that is wanted to build, on Ha- 
milton’s beautiful plan, a school for the education of the sons of the.citizens of 
modern Athens. Thank you, Master Ambrose.—( Exit High-School Boy.) A 
fine, modest, intelligent boy ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Just uncommon, The Embro’ folk I never could thoroughly understand, 
and yet I hae studied them closely in a’ ranks, frae the bench to the bar, I may 
say, from the an 9 to the pozzi. They couldna’ build their ain College—they 
wunna build their ain High School ; and yet, to hear them talk o’ their city 0 
palaces, you would think they were allso many Lorenzoes the Magnificent. 

TICKLER. 

The English laugh at us. Look at London—look at Liverpool. Is money 
— for any noble purpose ? In a single day, you have hundreds of thou- 
sands. - 

SHEPHERD. 
- Come, come—let us be in better humour. Is the oysters verra gude this 
season? I shanna stir frae this chair till I hae devoored five score o’ them. 
That’s just my allowance on coming in frae the kintra. , 
TICKLER. 

James, that is a most superb cloak. Is the clasp pure gold? You are like- 
an officer of Hussars—like one of the Prince’s Own. Spurs too, I protest ! 

mye ape : SHEPHERD. 

it closer, Mr Tickler, sit closer, man ; light your cigar, and puff away like 
a steam-engine—though ye ken I just detest eahdat 3—for I fi a vein to 
communicate—a secret o” some pith and moment, Mr Tickler ; and I want to 
see your face in a’ the strength o’ its maist natural expression, when I am lete 
tin’ you intil’t.—Fill your glass, sir. : 
: TICKLER. 
Don’t tell it to me, James—don’t tell it to me; for the greatest enjoyment 
I have in this life is to let out a secret-—especially if it has been confided to 
me as a matter of life and death. 
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SHEPHERD. 
T'll rin a’ hazards. I maun out wi’t to you; for I hae aye had the most 
profoun’ respect for your abeelities, and I hae a pleasure in geein’ you the start 
o’ the world for four-and-twenty hours.—I am noo the Yeditor o” Blackwood’s 


Magazine. 
TICKLER. 


Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 
SHEPHERD. 

Why, you see, sir, they couldna do without me. North’s gettin’ verra 
auld,—and, between you and me, rather doited—crabbed to the contributors, 
and—come hither wi’ your lug—no verra ceevil to Ebony himsel ;—so out 
comes letter — letter to me, in Yarrow yonder, fu’ o’ the maist magnificent 
offers,—indeed, telling me to fix my ain terms; and faith, just to get rid o” 
the endless fash o’ letters by the carrier, I druve into toun here, in the whusky, 
= on the Saturday o’ the hard frost, and that same night, was 
ins' into the Yeditorship in the Sanctum Sanctorum. 

TICKLER. 

Well, James, all that Russian affair is a joke to this. Nicholas, Constan- 
tine, and the old Mother-Empress, may go to the devil and shake themselves, 
now that you, my dear, dear Shepherd, are raised to the Scottish throne. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha wad ha’ thocht it, Mr Tickler—wha wad ha’ thocht it—that day when 
I first entered the Grass-Market, wi’ a’ my flock afore me, and Hector youf= 
youfin’ round the Gallow-Stane—where, in days of yore, the saints 
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TICKLER. 
Sire ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Nane o’ your mockin.—I’m the Editor ; and, to prove’t, I'll order in—the 
-box. 
TICKLER. 
James, as you love me, open not that box.—Pandora’s was a joke to it. 
SHEPHERD. 


Ha! ha! ha! Mr Tickler, you're feared that I’ll lay my haun on yane o’ your 
articles. © man, but you're a vain auld chiel ; just a bigot to your ain abee~ 
lities. But hear me, sir ; you maun compose in a mair elassical style, gin you 
think o’ continuing a contributor. I must not let down the character of the 
work to flatter a few feckless fumblers.) Mr Ambrose—Mr Ambrose—the 
Balaam-box, I tell you,—I hae been ringing this half-hour for the Balaam- 


box. 
MR AMBROSE. 

Here is the Safe, sir. I observe the spider is still in the key-hole; but as 
Mr North, God bless him, told me not to disturb him, I have given him a 
few flies daily that I found in an old bottle ; perhaps he will get out of the 
way when he feels the key. 

TICKLER. 

James, that spider awakens in my mind the most agreeable recollections. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dang your speeders. But, Mr Ambrose, where’s the Monthly Budget ? 

MR AMBROSE. 

Here, sir. 

SHEPHERD (emptying the green bag on the table. : 

Here, Mr Tickler. Here’s a sight for sair een,—materials for a dizzen 
Numbers. Arrange them by tens,—that’s right; what a show! I’m rich 
aneuch to pay aff the national debt. Let us see,—‘ Absenteeism.” The spee- 
der somsim be disturbed,—into the Balaam-box must this article go,—Gude 


ayo us, what a weight ! I wonder what my gude auld father wad hae said, 
he lived to see the day, when it became a great public question, whether 
it was better or waur for a country that she should hae nae inhabitants ! 
TICKLER. 
Here’s an essay on Popular Education. 
SHEPHERD. : adit 
Rax’t ower. Ay, ay, I see how it is,—Institutions, Mechanic Institutions. 
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That’s no the way, in the ordinary coorse o’ nature, that the mind acquires 
knowledge. As the general wealth and knowledge of the country increases, 
men, in all conditions, will of themselves become better informed. Then the 
education of the young will be better attended tar geperanee after genera- 
tion that will be the case,—till, feenally, education will be general in town and 
country, and the nation will be more enlightened, powerful, happy, and free. 
But now, they are patens the cart before the horse; and the naig will get 
reesty, and kick aff the breeching. 
TICKLER. 
Here’s a poem. 
SHEPHERD. 
Fling it into the fire ;—poetry’s a drog. Queen Hynde is still in her first 
edition. — 
TICKLER. 
The evil has wrought its own cure. But, on my honour, the verses are 
pretty: Another version of our favourite German song.—I’ll sing them to the 
fiddle. 


TicKLER sings to his Cremona.) 

The Rhine! the Rhine!—May on thy flowing river 
The sun for ever shine! 

And on thy banks may freedom’s light fade never !— 
Be blessings on the Rhine ! 

The Rhine! the Rhine !—My fancy still is straying, 
To dream of Wilhelmine, 

Of auburn locks in balmy zephyrs playing :— 
Be blessings on the Rhine! 

The German knight the lance has bravely broken 
By lofty Schreckenstein ; 

The German maid the tale of love has spoken 
Beside the flowery Rhine. 

With patriot zeal the gallant Swiss is fired, 
Beside that stream of thine ; 

The dull Batavian, on thy banks inspired, 
Shouts,—Freedom ! and the Rhine !— 

And shall we fear the threat of foreign foeman ?— 
Though Europe should combine,— 

The fiery Frank, the Gaul, the haughty Roman, 
Found graves beside the Rhine.— 

Germania’s sons, fill, fill your foaming glasses 
With Hochheim’s sparkling wine, 

And drink,—while life, and love, and beauty passes,— 
Be blessings on the Rhine! 


SHEPHERD. 

Faith, ye hae a gran’ bow-hand, Mr Tickler. Ye wad be a welcome guest 
in the kitchen o’ ony farm-house in a’ Scotlaud, during the lang winter nichts. 
The lasses “* would loup as they were daft, when ye blew up your chanter.” 
Shame on the spinet, and the flute, and a’ instruments, but the fiddle. 

TICKLER. 

Many and oft is the time, James, that in my younger days I have set the 
shepherd’s and farmer’s family a-dancing,—on to the sma’ hours. They would 
send out the bit herd laddie to collect the queans,—and they came all flock- 
ing in, just a little trigger than when at work,—a clean mutch, or a ribbon 
round their foreheads,—their bosoms made cosh and tidy— 

SHEPHERD. 

Whisht, whisht. Ony mair verses amang the materials. Let us collec 
them a’ into a heap, and send them to the cyook to singe the fools. What's 
that your glowering on, Sub? 


Sub ? 


TICKLER- 


SHEPHERD. 
Ay, Sub. I create you Sub-yeditor of the Magazine. You maun correc 
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a’ the Hebrew, and Chinese, and German, und Dutch, Greck and Latin, and 
French and Spanish, and Itawlian. You maun likewise help me wi’ the pints, 
and in kittle words look after the spellin’. Noo and then ye may overhawl, 
and cut down, and transmogrify an article that’s ower lang, or ower stupid in 
pas Putting some smeddum in’t,—and soomin’ a’ up wi’ a soundin peroration. 

orth nae equal at that; and I hae kent him turn out e’ his hands a 
short, pithy, biting article, frae a long, lank, lumbering rigmarole, taken, at a 
pinch, out the verra Balaam-box. The author wondered at his ain genius 
and erudition when he read it, and wad gang for a week after up and down 
the town, asking everybody he met if they had read his leading-article in 
Ebony. The sumph thocht he had written it himsel! I can never hope to 
equal Mr North in that faculty, which in him is a gift o’ nature ; but in a’ 
things else, I am his equal,—and in some, dinna ye think sae, his superior ? 

: TICKLER. 

Ido. There seems to me something pretty in this little song. To do it 

justice, I must sing it. 
Tune—“ The Sailor's Life.” 
1 


Oh! often on the mountain’s side 

I've sung with all a shepherd's pride, 

And Yarrow, as he roll'd along, 

Bore down the burden of the song, 
A shepherd’s life’s the life for me, 
He tends his flock so merrily,— 
He sings his song, and tells his tale, 
And is beloved through all the vale. 


2. 
When Summer gladdens all the-scene 
With golden light, and vesture green, 
Too short appears the cheerful day, 
While thus he pours his artless lay, 
A shepherd's life’s the life for me, &c. 


When winter comes with sullen blast, 
And clouds and mists are gathering fast, 
He folds his plaid, and on the hill 
His blithesome song is with him still— 
A shepherd’s life’s the life for me, &c. 


4. 
And when at eve, with —- mirth, 
a 


He cheers his humble, happy hearth, 
The storm without may whistle round, 
But still within the song is found— 
A shepherd’s life's the life for me, &c. 


5 
Oh! envy not the palace proud, 
With all its gaudy, glittering crowd, 
For who would ever be a king, 
When on the hill-side he could sing, 
A shepherd’s life’s the life for me, &c. 


SHEPHERD. 

Tut, tut !—it’s wersh—wersh as a potauto without saut. The writer o’ that 

sang never wore a plaid. What for will clever chaps, wi’ a classical education, 

aye be writin’ awa at sangs aboutus shepherds? Havers !—Let Burns, and 

me, and Allan Cunningham talk o’ kintra matters, under our ain charge.— 

We'll put mair real life and love into ae line~aiblins into ae word—than a 
the classical callants that ever were at College. 

8 
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TICKLER. 

Well, well—here’s a poem that may as well go into the fire-heap at once, 
without farther inspection. 

SHEPHERD. 

For God’s sake, haud your hand, Mr Tickler !—dinna burn that, as you 
houp to be saved! It’s my ain haun-writin’—I ken’t at a’ this distance—I'll 
swear til’t in a coort o’ justice !. Burn that, and you’re my Sub nae langer. 

TICKLER. 

My dear Editor, I will sing it. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na, you shanna sing’t—I'll sing’t mysel—though I’m as hoarse as a craw. 
Breathin’ that easterly harr is as bad as snooking down into your hawse sae 
many yards 0’ woollen. Howsomever, I'll try. And mind, nane o’ your ac- 
companiments wi’ me, either o’ fiddle or vice. A second’s a thing that I just 
perfectly abhor,—it seems to me—though I hae as gude an ear as Miss 
Stephens hersel—and better, too,—to be twa different tunes sang at ae ti 
a maist intolerable practice. Mercy me!—It’s the twa Epithaliums that I 
wrote for the young Duke o’ Buccleugh’s birth-day, held at Selkirk, the 25th 
of November, 1825. 


Air—Killikrankie. 


1. 
Rejoice, ye wan and wilder’d glens, 
Ye dowie dells o’ Yarrow, 
This is the day that Heaven ordains 
To banish a’ your sorrow ; 
Ilk forest shaw, an’ lofty law, 
Frae grief and gloom arouse ye, 
What gars ye snood your brows wi’ snaw, 
An’ look sae grim an’ grousy ? 


2. 

What though the winter storm and flood 
Set a’ your cliffs a~quaking, 

An’ frost an’ snaw leave nought ava 
On your green glens o’ braken ; 

Yet soon the spring, wi’ bud an’ flower, 
An’ birds an’ maidens singing ; 

The bonny rainbow an’ the shower, 
Shall set your braes a-ringing. 


3. 
We saw our sun set in the cloud, 
For gloaming far too early, 
An’ darkness fa’ wi’ eiry shroud, 
While hearts beat sad and sairly ; 
But after lang an’ lanesome night, 
Our morn has risen mair‘clearly ; 
An’ O to wan an’ waefu’ wight, 
Sic blithesome morn is cheery. 


4. 
This is the day that wakes our spring, 
Our rainbow’s arch returning ; 
This is the dawning sent by Heaven 
To banish care and mourning. 
O, young Buccleuch, our kinsman true, 
Our shield, and firm defender ; 
To thee this day our love we pay, 
. Our blessings kindly render ! 
Voi. XIX, 2E 
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5. 
O, young Buccleuch, O, kind Buccleuch ! 
What thousand hearts yearn o’er thee ; 
What thousand hopes await thy smile, 
And prostrate lie before thee : 
Be thou thy Border’s pride and boast, 
Like sires renown’d in story ; 
And thou shalt never want an host 
For country, King, and glory ! 


TICKLER. 
Beautiful, James, quite beautiful ! 


SHEPHERD. 

Mr Tickler, I think, considering all things, the situation I now occupy, my 
rank in society—and the respect which I have at all times been proud to 
show you and Mrs Tickler, that you might call me Mr Hogg, or Mr Yeditor ? 
Why always James, simple James ? 

TICKLER. 
A familiar phrase, full of affection. I insist on being called Timothy. 
’ SHEPHERD. 

Weel, weel, be it so now and then. But as a general rule, let it be Mr 
Tickler,—Mr Hogg, or, which I would prefer, Mr Editor. Depend upon it, 
sir, that there is great advantage to social intercourse in the preservation of 
those mere conversational forms by which “ table-talk” is protected from de- 
generating into a coarse or careless familiarity. 

TICKLER. 
Suppose you occasionally call me “‘ Southside,” and that I call you “ Mount 
Benger—” 
SHEPHERD. 
A true Scottish fashion that of calling gentlemen by the names of their es- 
_tates. Did you ever see the young Duke? ‘You nod, Never !—He’sa real 
scion of the old tree. "What power that laddie has ower human happiness !— 
He has a kingdom, and never had a king more loyal subjects. All his thou- 
sands o’ farmers are proud o’ him, and his executors; and that verra pride 
gies them a higher character. The clan must not disgrace the Chief. The 
*€ Duke” is a household word all over the Border ;—the bairns hear it every 
day ;—and it links us thegither in a sort o’ brotherhood. Curse the Radicals, 
who would be for destroying the old aristocracy of the land !— 


WAT 0° BUCCLEUCH.—Air, Thurot’s Defeat. 


Some sing with devotion 
Of feats on the ocean, 
And nature’s broad beauties in earth and in skies ; 
Some rant of their glasses, 
And some of the lasses, 
And these are twa things we maun never despise. 
But down with the praises 
Of lilies and daisies, 
Of posies and roses the like never grew: 
That flimsy inditing 
That poets delight in, 
They’ve coined for a havering half-witted crew. 
CHORUS. 
But join in my chorus, 
Ye blades o’ the Forest, 
We'll lilt of our muirs and our mountains of blue ; 
And hollow for ever, 
Till a’ the town shiver, 
The name of our master, young Wat o’ Buecleuch. 


Of Douglas and Stuart, 
We'd mony a true heart, 
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_ Wha stood for auld Scotland in dangers enew ; 
And Scotts wha kept order 
So lang on the Border, 

Then wha heardnae tell o’ the Wats o’ Buccleuch ? 
Now all these old heroes, 
Of helms and monteros, 

© wha wad believe that the thing could be true ; 
In lineage unblighted, 
And blood are united, 

In our noble master, young Wat o’ Buccleuch. 

Then join in my chorus, &c, 


In old days of wassail, 
Of chief and of vassal, 

O these were the ages of chivalry true, 
Of reif and of rattle, 
Of broil and of battle, 

When first our auld forefathers follow’d Buccleuch. 
They got for their merit, 
What we still inherit, 

Those green tow’ring hills and low valleys of dew, 
Nor feared on their mailings 
For hornings or failings, 

The broad sword and shield paid the rents of Buccleuch. 
Then join in my chorus, &c. 


From that day to this one, 
We’ve lived but to bless them, 

To love and to trust them as guardians true ; 
May Heaven ne then, 
And guide and direct then, 

This stem of the gen’rous old house of Buccleuch ! 
The Wats were the callans, 
That steadied the balance, 

When strife between kinsmen and Borderers grew ; 
Then here’s to our scion, f 
The son of the lion, 

The Lord of the Forest, the Chief of Buccleuch. 


Cuorvus. 
Then join in my chorus, 
Ye lads of the Forest, 
With lilt of our muirs and our mountains of blue, 
And hallow for ever, 
Till a’ the tow’rs shiver, 
The name of our Master, young Wat of Buccleuch. 


There’s a sang for you, Timothy. My blude’s up. I bless Heaven I am a 
Borderer. Here’s the Duke’s health—here’s the King’s health—here’s North’s 
health—here’s your health—here’s my ain health—here’s Ebony’s health— 
here’s Ambrose’s health—the healths o’ a’ the contributors and a’ the sub- 
scribers. That was a wully waught! I haena’ left a dribble in the jug. I 
wuss it mayna flee to my head—it’s a half-mutchkin jug. 
‘ TICKLER. 

Your eyes, James, are shining with more than their usual brilliancy. But 

here it goes. (Drinks his jug.) . 
SHEPHERD. : 

After all, what blessing is in this world like a rational, well-founded, steadfast 
friendship between twa people that hae seen some little o’ human life—felt 
some little o’ its troubles—kept fast hald o’ a gude character, and are doing a’ 
they can for the benefit o’ their fellow-creatures ? The Magazine, Mr Tickler, 
is a mighty engine, and it belhoves me to think well what I am about when I 
set it a-working. The Cautholic Question is the cause 0’ great perplexity to my 
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mind, when I tak a comprehensive and philosophic view o’ the history and 
’ eanstitution o’ human nature. oe , 
TICKLER. 

I never heard you, Mr Hogg, on the Catholic Question. I trust your opi- 

nions are the same with those of Mr North. 
SHEPHERD, 

Whatever my opinions are, Mr Tickler, they are my own, and they are the 
fruit of long, laborious, deep, and conscientious meditation. I cannot believe, 
with Drs Southey and Phillpotts, and other distinguished men, that the spirit 
of Catholicism is unchangeable. Nothing human is unchangeable. I do not, 
therefore, despair of seeing—no I must not say that, but of my posterity see- 
i e Catholic religion so purified and rationalized by an unconscious Pro- 
testantism, that our Catholic brethren may be admitted without danger to 
the full enjoyment of all the rights and privileges of British subjects. That 
time will come, sir; but not in our day—no, not in our day. A century at 
the very least, perhaps two, must elapse before we can grant the boon of Ca- 
tholic emancipation. 

TICKLER. 

Just my sentiments. 

SHEPHERD. 

No, sir, they are my own ; and farther I say, that to emancipate the Ca- 
tholics in order to destroy their religion, as is proposed many hundred times 
in the rival Journal, (blue and yellow,) is pure idiotry. I shall, therefore, 
not suffer Catholic emancipation. 

TICKLER. 

What think you of Constable’s Miscellany ? You wish me to speak. The idea 
is an excellent one, entirely his own, and the speculation cannot fail of suc- 
cess. Thousands of families that cannot afford to buy books, as they are sold 
in their original shape, will purchase these pretty little cheap periodicals, and 
many a fire-side will be enlightened. The selection of published works is ju- 
dicious, and so in general is that of subjects to be treated of by Mr Consta- 
ble’s own authors ; one most laughable exception there indeed is—History of 
Scotland, in three volumes, by William Ritchie, Esq. 

SHEPHERD. 

What the deevil !—Ritchie 0’ the Scotsman ? 

TICKLER. 

Why, it is rumoured, even Whigham the Quaker, when he heard of it, cried 
out, “* Risus teneatis amici?” Our excellent friend Constable committed a sad 
blunder in this ; but he was speedily ashamed of it, and has scored out the most 
insignificant of all names from his list. 

SHEPHERD. 

Scored out his name ?>—And will Ritchie write three volumes of the History 
of Scotland after that?—I never heard of such an insult. Yet Mr Constable 
was in the right ;—for only think for a moment of printing 15,000 copies of 
three volumes of a History of Scotland by William Ritchie! But Mr Con- 
stable may just drap the volumes a’thegether ; for there will aye be a kind o’ a 
disagreeable suspicion that Ritchie wrote them,—and that would be eneugh to 
damn the History, were it frae the pen of Dionysius Harlicarnensis. 

' TICKLER. 
Dionysius Harlicarnensis !~ 
SHEPHERD. : 
e The same. I ken a’ about him frae Tennant 0’ Dollar, author of Anster 
air. 
TICKLER. 
Here's Tennant’s health, and that of John Baliol, his new tragedy. 
SHEPHERD. 

With all my heart ; but I wish people would give over writing tragedies. 
If they won’t, then let them chuse tragical subjects ; let them, as Aristotle 
says in his Poetics, purge our souls by pity and terror, and not set us asleep. 

e Bridal of Lammermuir is the best, the only tragedy since Shakspeare— 

TICKLER. 
Try the anchovies. I forget if you skate, Hogg ? 
3 
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SHEPHERD. lyon vx 

Yes, like a flounder. I was at Duddingston Loch on the great day.. Twa 
bands of music kept chearing the shade of King Arthur on his seat, and gave 
a martial character to the festivities.. It was then, for the first time, that I 
mounted my cloak and spurs. I had a young leddie, you may weel ee 
that, on ilka arm ; and it was pleasant to feel the dear timorous creturs cling- 
ing and pressing on a tee be sides, every time their taes caught a bit 
on the ice, or an embedded chucky-stane. I thocht that between the twa 
they wad never hae gei’n ower till they had pu’d me doun on the bread o’ 
my back. The muffs were just amazing, and the furbelows past a’ enu- 
meration. It was quite Polar. Then a’ the ten thousand people (there could 
na’ be: fewer) were in ual motion. Faith, the thermometer made 
do that, for it was some fifty below zero. I’ve been at mony a bonspeil, but 
I never saw such a congregation on the ice afore. Once or twice it cracked, 
and the sound was fearsome,—a lang, sullen growl, as of some monster start- 
ing out o’ sleep, and raging for prey. But the bits o’ bairns just leuch, and 
never gied ower sliding ; and the leddies, at least my twa, just gied a kind o’ 
sab, and drew in deste hanatta, as if they had been gaun in naked to the dooken 
on a cauld day ; and the mirth and merriment were rifer than ever. Faith, I 
did make a dinner at the Club-house. 

TICKLER. 
Was the skating tolerable ? 
SHEPHERD. 

No; intolerable. Puir conceited whalps! Gin you except Mr Tory o’ 
Prince’s Street, wha’s a handsome fallow, and as good a skaiter as ever spread- 
eagled ; the lave a’ deserved drowning. There was Henry Cowburn, like a do- 
minie, or a sticket minister, puttin’ himself into a number o’ attitudes, every ane 
clumsier and mair ackward than the ither, and nae doubt flatterin himself that 
he was the object o’ universal admiration. The hail loch was laughing at 
him. The cretur can skate nane. Jemmy Simpson is a feckless bodie on the 
ice, and canna keep his knees straught. I couldna look at him without won- 
dering what induced the cretur to write about Waterloo. The Skatin’ Club 
is indeed on its last legs. 

: TICKLER. 

Did you skate, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

That I did, Timothy—but ken you hoo? You will have seen how a’ the 
newspapers roosed the skatin’ o’ an offisher, that they said lived in the Castle. 
Fools !—it was me—naebody but me. Ane o’ my two leddies had a wig in 
her muff, geyan sair curled on the frontlet, and I pat it on the hair o m 
head. I then drew in my mouth, puckered my cheeks, made my een loo 
fierce, hung my head on my left shouther, put my hat to the one side, and so, 
arms a-kimbo, off I went in a figure of 8, garring the crowd part like clouds, 
and circumnavigating the frozen ocean in the space of about two minutes. 
“«* The curlers quat their roaring play,” and every tent cast forth its inmates, 
with a bap in the ae haun’ and a gill in the ither, to behold the Offisher frae 
the Castle. The only fear I had was o’ my long spurs ;—but they never got 
fankled ; and I finished with doing the 47th Proposition of Euclid, with ma- 
thematical precision. Jemmy Simpson, half an hour before, had fallen over 
the Pons assinorum. 

‘ TICKLER. 

Mr Editor, I fear that if in your articles you follow the spirit that guides 
‘your conversation, you will be as personal as Mr North himself. No intru- 
sion on private character. 

SHEPHERD. 

Private character! If Mr James Simpson, or Mr Henry Cockburn, or my- 
self, exhibit our figures or attitudes beforé ten thousand people, and cause all 
the horses in the adjacent pastures to half-die of laughter, may I not mention 
the disaster? Were not their feats celebrated in all the newspapers? There it 
was said that they were the most elegant and graceful of volant men. What 
if I say in the next Number of the Magazine, that they had the appearance of 
the most pitiful prigs that ever exposed themselves as public performers? Be- 
sides, they are by far too old for such nonsense. They are both upwards of 
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ore tars much older. At that time of life they should give their skates 
to their boys. gis 


: TICKLER. 
My dear Editor, you are forgetting the articles. The devil will be here for 


co) eeeeee 
4g MR AMBROSE (enterin ) 
Did you ring, Mr North? Beg your pardon, di you ring, Mr Hogg? 
SHEPHERD. 
No, Ambrose. But here,—take that poetry, and tell the cook to singe yon. 
The turkey, you know. Let us have supper precisely at twelve. 
MR AMBROSE (receiving the poetry from Tickler.) 
Might I be allowed, gentlemen, to preserve a few fragments ? English gen- 
tlemen are always speaking of the Magazine ; and there are two very genteel 
tlemen indeed, and exéellent customers of mine, Mr Hogg,—one of them 
Newcastle, and the other all the way from Leeds,—one in the soft, and 
the other in the hard line,—who mat esteem a fragment of manuscript 
from the Balaam-box an inestimable treasure. 
SHEPHERD. 
Certainly, Ambrose, certainly. Keep that little whitey-brown article ; but 
mind now you give all the rest to the kyuck. 
MR AMBROSE (inspecting it.) 
O yes, the whitey-brown article will do admirably. 
SHEPHERD. 
You think so, do you, Ambrose? What is it about? Pray, read it up. 


MR AMBROSE (recites. ) 

Tune— To all you Ladies now at Land,” 
For once in sentimental vein 

My doleful song must flow, 
For melancholy is the strain, — 

It is a song of woe ! 
Ah! he who holds the monthly pen 
Is most accurst of mortal men ! 

With a fa, la, la, &c. 


From month to month ’tis still his doom 
To drag the hopeless chain, 
For fair or foul, in mirth or gloom, 
He shares the curse of Cain ; 
It is a woful thing to see 
A sight like this among the free ! 
With a fa, la, la, &c. 


The devil comes at break of day, 
The hapless wretch to dun,— 
Oh ! then the devil is to pay, 
His work is not begun ! 
With heavy heart and aching head 
He sends a hearty curse instead. 
With a fa, la, la, &e. 


But Christopher is not the man 
His failings to excuse, 
He must bestir as best he can, 
And spur his jaded muse ; 
Oh ! cheerless day and dreary night 
The endless article to write! 
With a fa, la, la, &c. 


But ah! when Here he blithely sits, 
How altered is his lot! 

He clears his brow, unbends his wits,— 
His cares‘are all forgot ; 
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He sings his song, his bumper fills, 
And laaghs at life and all its ills, 
' With a fa, la, la, &c. 


SHEPHERD, 

Dog on it, if I don’t believe you are the author of the Whitey-brown your- 
self, Mr Ambrose. 

AMBROSE. 

No, Mr Editor. I could not take that liberty. In Mr North’s time, I did 
indeed occasionally contribute an article. The foreign gentleman is ringing 
his bell ; and, as he is very low-spirited since the death of Alexander, I must 
attend him. Pardon me, gentlemen, whisky or Hollands ? 

SHEPHERD. 
Baith. What's the name of the Russian gentleman ? 
AMBROSE. 

I believe, sir, it is Nebuchadnezzar. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay, ay, that is a Russian name; for they are descended, I hear, from the 
Babylonians. (zit Mr Ampross.)—Mr Tickler, here’s a most capital article, 
entitled “ Birds.” I ken his pen the instant I see the scart o’t. Naebody 
can touch aff these light, airy, buoyant, heartsome articles like him. Then — 
there’s aye sic a fine dash o’ nature in them—-sic nice touches o’ description— 
and, every now and then, a bit curious and peculiar word—just ae word and 
nae mair, that lets you into the spirit of the whole design, and makes you love 
both the writer and the written.—Square down the edges with the paper-folder, 
and label it ‘‘ Leading Article.” 

TICKLER. 

I wish he was here. 


SHEPHERD. 
He’s better where he is—for he’s a triflin’ creatur when he gets.a bit drink ; 
and then the _—— o’ him never lies. —Birds,—Birds !—I see he treats only o 
e maun 


singing birds ;— ie us afterhend, Birds o’ Prey. That’s a grand sub- 
ject for him.—Save us! what he would mak o’ the King o’ the Vultures! Of 
course he would breed him on Imaus. His flight is far, aud he fears not fa- 
mine. He has a hideous head of his own,—fiendlike eyes,—nostrils that woo 
the murky air,—and beak fit to dig into brain and heart. Don’t forget Pro- 
metheus and his liver. Then dream of being sick in a desert-place, and of 
seeing the Vulture-King alight within ten yards of you—folding up his wings 
very composedly—and then coming with his horrid bald scalp close to your 
ear, and beginning to pick rather gently at your face, as if afraid to find you 
alive. You groan,—and he hobbles away, with an angry shriek, to watch you 
die. You see him whetting his beak upon a stone, and gaping wide with hun- 
ger and thirst. Horror pierces both your eye-lashes before the bird begins to 
scoop; and you have already all the talons of both his irom feet in your 
throat. Your heart’s-blood freezes; but notwithstanding that, by and by he 
will suck it up; and after he has gorged himself till he cannot fiy, but falls 
asleep after dinner, a prodigious flock of inferior fierce fowl come flying from 
every part of heaven, and gobble up the fragments. 

. TICKLER. 

A poem,—a poem,—a poem !—quite a poem! 
SHEPHERD. 
My certes, Mr Tickler, here’s a copy of verses that Ambrose has dro: 

that are quite pat to the sebject. Hearken—here’s the way John Kemble used 
to read. Stop—I’ll stand up, and use his action too, and mak my face as like 
his as I can contrive. There’s a difference o’ features—but very muckle o’ the 
same expression. 

O to be free, like the eagle of heaven, 

That soars oyer valley and mountain all day, 
Then flies to the rock which thé thunder hath riven, 
And nurses her young with the fresh-bleeding prey ! 
No arrow can fly 
To her eyrie on high, 
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No net of the fowler her wings can ensnare ; 
The merle.and thrush =r) 
May live in, the bush, A 

But the eagle’s domain is as wide as the air ! 


-O to be fleet, like the stag of the mountain, 
That starts when the twilight has gilded the morn ; 
He feeds in the forest, and drinks from the fountain, 
And hears from the thicket the sound of the horn ; 
Then forward he bounds, 
While horses and hounds 
Follow fast with their loud-sounding yell and halloo ; 
The goats and the sheep 
Their pasture may keep, 
But the stag bounds afar when the hunters pursue. 


O to be strong like the oaks of the forest, 
That wave their green tops while the breezes blow high, 
And never are fell’d till they’re wounded the sorest-— 
Then they throw down: their saplings, when falling to die ! 
The shrubs and the flowers, 
In gardens and bowers, 
May sicken, when mildew has tainted the field ; 
But the oaks ever stand, 
As the pride of our land, 
And to none but the arm of the lightning will yield. 


Then, free in the world as the far-soaring eagle, 
And swift as the stag, when at morning awoke, 
Let us laugh at the chase of the hound and the beagle, — 
Be sturdy and strong as the wide-spreading oak. 
And we'll quaff wine and ale 
From goblet and pail, 
And we'll drink to the health of our comrades so dear ; 
And, like merry, merry men, 
We'll fill up again ; 
And thus live without sorrow, and die without fear. 


TICKLER. 
I used sometimes to think that North gave us too little poetry in the Ma- 
gazine. I hope you will improve that department, notwithstanding your 
order of incremation. People like poetry in periodicals, even although they 
abuse it. Here’s a little attempt of my own, Mr Editor—if I thought it 
could pass muster. y 
on SHEPHERD. 
Up with it. But don’t, like Wordsworth, “ murmur near the living brooks 
a music sweeter than their own.” That is to say, no mouthing and singing, 
like a methodist minister. The Lake-poetry may require it,—for itis a’ oak 
and nae sense: but yours is just tke reverse o’ that—Spout away, Southside. 
. TICKLER. 
You know Campbell’s fine song of the Exile of Erin ?—I had it in my mind 
perhaps, during composition. 


Tune—Erin Go Bragh. 

There stood on the shore of far distant Van Diemen, 
_ An ill-fated vietim of handcuffs and chains, 
And sadly he thought on the country of freemen, 

Where the house-breaker thrives, and the pickpocket reigns ; 
For the clog at his foot met his eye’s observation, 
Recalling the scenes of his late avocation, 
Where once, ére the time of his sad transportation, 

He sang bold defiance to hard-hearted law ! 
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Oh! hard is my fate, said the much-injur’d felon, 
How I envy the life of the gay Kang ! 
I envy the pouch that her little ones dwell in, 
I envy those haunts where no blood-hounds pursue ! 
Oh! never again shall I nightly or daily 
Cut throats so genteelly, pick pockets so gayly, 
And checrfully laugh at the ruthless Old: Bailey, 
And sing bold defiance to hard-hearted law ! 


Oh! much-loved St Giles, even here in my sorrow, 
How often I dream of thy alleys and lanes! 
But sadness, alas! must return with the morrow, 
A morning of toil, or of fetters and chains! 
Oh! pityless fate, wilt thou never restore me 
To the scenes of my youth, and the friends that deplore me, 
Those glorious scenes, where my fathers before me 
Sang fearless defiance to hard-hearted law ! 


Where are my picklocks, my much-loved possession ? 
Minions of Bow-Street, you doubtless could tell ! 

Where are the friends of my darling profession ? 
Thurtell and Probert, I hear your death-knell ! 

Oh! little we thought, when in harmony blended, 

Of hearts thus dissever’d and friendships szspended, 

That the brave and the noble should ever have ended, 
In being the victims of hard-hearted law ! 


Yet even in my grief, I would still give a trifle, 
Could I only obtain but a glass of The Blue, 

With the soul-soothing draught all my sorrows I'd stifle, 
Brethren in England, 1’d drink it to you ! 

Firm be each hand, and each bosom undaunted,— 

‘ Distant the day when you’re told you are “‘ wanted,”— 

Joyous the song which by Flashman is chaunted,— 

The song of defiance to hard-hearted law! 


SHEPHERD. 

I have heard waur things than that ; it’s very amusing,—nay, it’s eapital,— 

and its turn may come roun in the Magazine in a year or twa. 
TICKLER. 

Allow me to express my gratitude. Have you seen, Mr Editor, Cham- 
bers’s Traditions of Edinburgh ? a most amusing series of numbers, full of 
the best kind of antiquarianism. It has had a great sale, and it well de-« 
serves it. Chambers is a modest and ingenious man. 

SHEPHERD. 

That he is; I hae kent him for many years. But is it not all about auld 
houses ? 

TICKLER. 

Not at all. There is much droll information about life and manners, and 
characters now gone by to return no more. I understand that Sir Walter 
Scott and Charles Sharpe have both communicated anecdotes of the olden 
time, and that would stamp value upon a bock of far inferior excellence. May 
I review it for an early number? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ou ay. But what noise is that? Do you hear ony noise in the lobby, »Mr 
Tickler ? Dot, Dot, Dot! Dinna you hear’t? It’s awfu’! This way. O 
Lord! it’s Mr North, it’s Mr North, and I am a dead man. I am gaun to 
be detecked in personating the Yeditor. I'll be hanged for ~— Wae's 
me—Wae'’s me! Could I get into that press? or into ane o’ the garde-du- 


vins 0’ the side-board ? Or maun I loup at ance ower the window, and be 
dash’d to a thousand pieces ? 
Vor, XIX. 2F 
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TICKLER. 

Compose yourself, James, compose yourself. But what bam is this you have 
been playing off upon me? I thought North had resigned, and that you were, 
bona fide, editor ? And I too! Am not I your Sub? What is this, Mount 
Benger ? 

SHEPHERD. 

A sudden thocht strikes me. I'll put on the wig, and be the offisher frae 
the Castle. Paint my ee-brees wi’ burned cork—fast, man, fast, the gouty 
auld deevil’s at the door. 

TICKLER. 


That will do. On with your cloak. It may be said of you, as of the Pal- 
mer in Marmion, 
Ah! me, the mother that you bare, 
If shie had been in presence there, 
In cork’d eyebrows and wig so fair, 
She had not known her child. 


(Enter Noartu.) 
NORTH. 
Mr Tickler! Beg pardon, sir, a stranger. 
; TICKLER. 
« ~~ Allow me to introduce to you Major Moggridge, of the Prince’s Own. 

NORTH. 

How do ) bm do, Major—I am happy to see you. I have the honour of rank- 

ing some of my best friends among the military—and who has not heard of 


the character of your regiment ? 
THE MAJOR (very short-sighted. 

Na—how do you do, Mr North? ’Pon honour, fresh as a two-year old. Is 
it, indeed, the redoubtable Kit that I see before me? You must become a 
member of the United Service Club. We can’t do without you. You served, 
I think, in the American war. Did yw know Fayette or Washington, or Lee 


or Arnold ? What sort of a looking fellow was Washington ? 
NORTH. 

Why, Major—Washington was much such a good-looking fellow as yourself 
—making allowance for difference in dress—for he was a plain man in his ap- 
parel. But he had the same heroic expression of countenance—the same com- 
manding eye and bold broad forehead. 

THE MAJOR. 
He didna mak as muckle use, surely, 0’ the Scottish deealec as me ? 
NORTH. 

What is the meaning of this? I have heard that voice before—where am I ? 
Excuse me, sir, but—but—why, Tickler, has Hogg a cousin, or a nephew, or 
a son in the Hussars? Major Moggridge, you have a strong resemblance to 
one of our most celebrated men, the Ettrick Shepherd—Are you in any way 
connected with the Hoggs? 

SHEPHERD (throwing off his disguise.) 
O ye Gawpus! Ye great Gawpus! It’s me, man—it’s me! tuts, man—dinna 
lose your temper—dinna you think I would mak a capital playactor ? 
NORTH. 
Why, James, men at my time of life are averse to such waggeries. 
SHEPHERD. 

_ Averse to waggeries! You averse to waggeries? Then let us a’ begin say- 
ing our prayers, for the end o’ the world is at hand. Now, that’s just the way 
baith wi you and Mr Tickler. As lang as you get a’ your ain way, and think 
you hae the laugh against the Shepherd, a's richt—and you keckle, and you 
craw, and you fling the straw frae t the heels o’ you, just like game-cocks 
when about to gie battle. Vow, but you're crouse: but sae sune as I turn 
the tables on you, gegg you, as they would say in Glasgow—turn you into twa 
asses—and make you wonder if your lugs are touching the ceiling—but im- 
mediately you begin whimpering about your age and infirmities—immediately 
you baith draw up your mouths as if you had been eatin’ sourocks—let down 
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our jaws like so many undertakers, and being philosophical! Is na 
in the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ? - 
NORTH. ' 
I fear, James, you're not perfectly sober. 
SHEPHERD. 

If I am fou, sir, it’s nae been at your expense. But, howsomever, here I am 
ready to dispute wi’ you on ony subject, sacred or profane. I'll cowp you baith, 
ane after the ither. t sall it be? History, Philosophy, Theology, Poetry, 
Political Economy, Oratory, Criticism, Jurisprudence, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Manufactures, Establishments in Charch and State, Chemistry, Ma- 
thematics—or My Macazine? 

WORTH. 


Your Magazine ? 

SHEPHERD, (bursting into u guffaw-) 

O Mr North! O Mr North! what a fule I hae made o’ Tickler. I made 
him believe that I was the Yeditor 0’ Blackwood’s Magazine! The coof cre- 
dited it ; and gin you only heatd hoo he abused you! He ca’d you the Arch« 
bishop of Toledo. ' 

TICKLER. 

You lie, Hogg ! 

SHEPHERD. 

There’s manners for you, Mr North. Puir, passionate ¢réetur, I pity him, 
when I think o’ the apology he mauh mak to me in a’ the newspapers. 


NORTH. 
No, no, my good Shepherd—be pacified, if he goes down here on his knees. 
SHEPHERD. 

Stop a wee while, till I consider. Na, ha; he maunna gang doun on his 
knees—I couldna thole to see that. Then, I was wrang in saying he abused 
you. So let us baith say we were wrang, preceesely at the satic moment. 
Gie the signal, Mr North. 

TICKLER , 
SHEPHERD, } I ask pardon. 
NORTH. 


Let us embrace. (Trio, juncta in uno.) 
SHEPHERD. 
Hurra! hurra! hurra !—-Noo for the Powldowidies. 








Works preparing for Publication. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


Recent Discoveries in Africa, made in 
the years 1822, 1823, and 1824, extend- 
ing across the Great Desert, to the 10th 
degree of Northern latitude, and from 
Kouka, in Bornou, to Sockatoo, the ca- 
pital of the Soudan empire. By Major 
Dixon Denham, of his Majesty’s 17th 
regiment of foot, Captain Hugh Clapper- 
ton of the Royal Navy, (the survivors of 
the expedition,) and the late Dr Oudney. 

Tales round a Winter Hearth, by Misses 
Jane and Anne-Maria Porter, are an- 
nounced. 

Mr Hallam’s work, the Constitutional 
History of England, from the accession 
of Henry VIL. to the death of George II. 
is in a state of considerable forwardness. 

Memoirs of the rival Houses of York 
and Lancaster, Historical and Biographi- 
cal. By Emma Roberts, With a Por- 
trait of Elizabeth of York. 

Voyages of Discovery, undertaken to 
complete the survey of the Western Coast 
of New Holland between the years 1817 
and 1822, are announced. By Philip 
Parker King, R. N. With maps, charts, 
views of interesting scenery, &c. 

Mr J. H. Wiffen announces “ The 
Spanish Anthology,” being a translation 
of the choicest specimens of the Spanish 
Poets, with their Biographical Notices. 
To be printed uniform with the works of 
Garcilasso. 


The author of the Banks of Tamar has 
in the press, Dartmoor, a descriptive 


poem. 

The Rev. B. W. Hamilton has in the 
press, An Essay on Craniology. 

The Prospect, and other Poems, will 
soon appear. 

The Conway Papers, from the Collec- 
tion of the Marquis of Hertford, will soon 
make their appearance, in 5 vols. 

Mr Colnaghi is preparing for the press, 
a Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits, 
from the earliest period. Originally com- 
piled by Henry Bromley ; greatly increas- 
ed from Manuscripts left by the late Mr 
Richardson, and continued to the present 
time. With an Appendix, containing ex- 
tensive lists of Original Pictures of His- 
torical Characters, and references to Col- 
lections in which they are preserved, from 
MSS, of the late Sir William Musgrave, 
and from the Manuscript Catalogue from 
-which Mr Lodge’s collection has been 
formed. 

The name of the novel which is now 


in the press, by one of the authors of 
** Rejected Addresses,” is “ Brambletye 
House.” 

Dr Southey is preparing for the press 
two volumes, to be entitled, Sir Thomas 
More, being a series of Colloquies on the 
Progress and Prospects of Society. With 
Engravings. 

-. The Eighth Part of “ The Progresses 
of King James I.,” is just ready. 

A Complete Collection of Memoirs re- 
lative to the History of Great Britain, 
with Notes and Illustrations. By a Li- 
terary Society. 

A System of Geography for the Use of 
Schools, on an entirely New Plan; in 
which the recent Alterations in the Di- 
vision of the Continent are carefully at- 
tended to. By Thomas Keith. 

The History of Richard the Third, 
King of England. By Sir George Buck. 
Now first printed entire from the original 
Manuscript, with the Notes collected for 
publication by the late Charles Yarnold, 
Esq. and Additional Illustrations, by S. 
W. Singer, F.S.A. with a Portrait of 
Richard, from an original Pieture. 

A Work in Three Volumes, to be en- 
titled the Travellers, or Adventures on 
the Continent, is announced. 

Mrs Hemans has a New Work on the 
eve of Publication, to be entitled the 
“ Forest Sanctuary.”’ It is the History 
of a Spanish exile, who flies from the re- 
ligious persecution of his native country, 
and takes refuge in the forests of Ame- 
rica, 

Mr Spence is about to publish an In- 
quiry into the Origin of the Laws, and 
Political Institutions of modern Europe, 
and in particular of those of England. 

A Second Series in Three Volumes, 
(which will complete the Work) of Ori- 
ginal Letters, Illustrative of English His- 
tory ; including numerous Royal Letters, 
from Autographs in the British Mu- 
seum, and one or two other Collections. 
With Notes and Illustrations by Henry 
Ellis, F.R.S, Sec. S. A. Keeper of the 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, is 
in the press. 

The Wilmot Papers. — Papers and Col- 
lections of Sir Robert Wilmot, Bart., 


.sometime Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 


nants of Treland. 

A Practical Treatise on Life Assu- 
rance is announced by Mr Frederick 
Blayney. 
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Sketches of Portuguese Manners, Cus- 
toms, Costume, and Character, with En_ 
gtavings, are announced for early publi 
cation. 

Dr Arnott announces a Work to be 
entitled, “* Medical Physics.” 

A Winter’s Journey through Lapland 
and Sweden, with various observations 
relating to Finmark and its inhabitants, 
made during a residence at Hammerfest, 
near the North Cape. By Arthur de 
Capell Brooke, M.A. F.R.S., &c. With 
plates. 

Selections from the works of the late 
Dr John Owen, by the Rev. W. Wilson, 
D.D. will soon be published. 

Captain Parry’s Third Voyage, for the 
Discovery of a North-west Passage, to 
which will be appended the Appendices 
to Captain Parry’s Journals of his Second 
and Third Voyages. With plates, wood- 
cuts, &e. 

The Rey. Richard Hoblyn is employ- 
ed on a New Translation of the First 
Georgic of Virgil, with Explanatory 
Notes. 

Mr F. Lemare is preparing for publi- 
cation a New Selection of Sacred Music, 
including original compositions by Mr 
ra, the late Rev. W. Bingley, &c. 

Cc. 

Shortly will be published in 4to, price 
12s. proofs, royal 4to, price 16s. India 
proofs, royal 4to, price L.1, 4s. India 
proofs before the letters, imperial 4to, 
prtce L.1, 15s., No. I. of a Picturesque 
Tour in Spain, Portugal, and along the 
Coast of Africa, from Tangiers to Tetuan. 
By J. Taylor, Knight of the Royal Or- 
der of the Legion of Honour, and one of 
the Authors of the “ Voyage Pittoresque 
dansl’ Ancienne France.”’—=The engravings 
will be executed by the following eminent 
English artists, viz. :—Messrs T. Barber, 
B. Bosley, J. Byrne, G. Cooke, E. Good- 
all, W. Greatbatch, G, Hollis, H. le Keux, 
J. Lewis, John Pye, J. Redaway, W.R. 
Smith, R. Wallis, &c.—The whole will 
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be comprised in Twenty-two Parts, each 
containing five engravings, with letter- 
press descriptions ; and a full account of 
the Journey will be published in one of 
the latter numbers, 

In the course of January will be pub- 
lished, a Second Edition of the Remains 
and Memoir of the late Rev. Charles 
Wolfe, author of the poem on the Burial 
of Sir John Moore. By the Rev. J. A. 
Russell, M.A. Handsomely printing in 
one vol. 8v9, with a portrait of the Rey. 
C. Wolfe, and an engraving taken from 
the monument erected to the memory 
of Sir John Moore in St Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. 

Sketches, selected from the Note-book 
of the late Charles Hamilton, Esq. By 
Mr J. K, Harvey, author of Australia. 

The Travellers ; or, Adventures on the 
Continent. In 3 vols. post Svo, 

The Works of Nathaniel Lardner, D, D. 
author of the Treatise on the Credibility 
of the Gospel. A new edition, hand- 
somely printed in 10 vols. Svo. 

The History of Rome, now first tran- 
slated from the German of G. B. Niebuhr. 
By F. A. Walter, Esq. F.R.S. Lit., and 
one of the Librarians of the British Mu- 
seum. In octavo. 

A new work, by the Rev. Dr Russel 
of Leith, on the Sacred and Profane His- 
tory of the World connected, intended to 
fill up the interval between the works of 
Shuckford and Prideaux. 

It is well known that the former of 
these writers meant to bring down his 
“ Connection” to the -period at which 
Dean Prideaux commenced his learned 
work on the same subject, but that he 
was prevented by death from accomplish- 
ing his undertaking. His narrative ends 
with the demise of Joshua ; and the seven 
hundred years which elapse from that 
date to the reign of Ahaz, constitute the 
historical field which Dr Russel has an- 
nounced his intention to occupy. 
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The Selfish Wife, and other Tales, by 
the Author of the Miller of Calder, &c. 
3 vols. 12mo. 

Converts from Infidelity. A Biogra- 
phical Account of several distinguished 
Individuals, who have renounced Scepti- 
cism, and have embraced the Faith and 
Hope of the Gospel. By Andrew Crich- 
ton, Author of the Life of Lieutenant- 
Colonel! Blackader. 

A new Edition of Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, in one vol. 8yo; with a Life of 
the Author, 

A Preliminary Dissertation, tracing the 


Progress of Political Science, and contain- 
ing a View of its present state, will be 
prefixed. Notes upon the Text will be 
subjoined. 

A Translation of Dr Gall’s Work on 
Phrenology, to be published in parts. 

The Common-Place Book of Anec- 
dote; being an Original Collection of 
Anecdotes, Witticisms, &c. &c. 

Outlines of Geography. By the Rev. 
William Andrew. 12mo. 

Taylor’s Holy Living; a cabinet edi- 
tion, with a beautiful Portrait. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 

Half a Dozen Hints on Picturesque 
Domestic Architecture; in a Series of 
Designs, for Gate Lodges, Game-keepers’ 
Cottages, and other Rural Residences. 
By T. F. Hunt. In 4to, price 15s. boards, 
or 21s India proofs, bds. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Margravine of Anspach. 
Written by Herself. In 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Portraits. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary, 
for the year 1826. Containing Memoirs 
of Celebrated Persons who died in 1824- 
25. In 8vo, 15s. bds. 

The Life of Edward Lord Herbert, of 
Cherbury. Written by Himself, and con- 
tinued to his death, with Letters written 
during his residence at the French Court. 
12s, 

The Remains of John Briggs, late Edi- 
tor of the Lonsdale Magazine. 7s. 

CLASSICS. 

Corpus Poetarum, Fasc. II., contain- 

ing Propertius, and Ovidius, 
EDUCATION. 

The Complete Governess ; a System 
of Female Education, equally adapted 
for PubHic Establishments, and Private 
Families, on a plan entirely new. 10s. 6d. 

A Legacy for Young Ladies ; consist- 
ing of Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose and 
Verse. By the late Mrs Barbauld. In 
1 vol. 12mo, price 7s. 6d. bds. 

A Third Series of English Stories. By 
Maria Hack, 7s. 

A Gaelic Dictionary, in Two Parts. 
I. Gaelic and English. II. English and 
Gaelic. By R, A. Armstrong, quarto. 
L.3, 13s. 6d. 

‘FINE ARTS. 

Patt I. of a Series of Original Designs 
intended to illustrate the works of Shak- 
, Speare, under the title of the “ Union 
Shakspeare.”” 

“ The Progress of Cant,” drawn and 
etched by the Author of “‘ Odes and Ad- 
dresses to Great People,” 7s. 6d. 

A Panoramic View of Liverpool, L.1, 
1]s,. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The First Number of a Periodical 
Work, entitled Papers on Naval Archi- 
tecture, and other subjects connected with 
Naval Science. To be continued half year- 
ly—Conducted by Wm. Morganand Au- 
gustin Creueze, naval architects, 5s. 6d. 

No. I.—of The Gardener’s Magazine, 
and Register of Rural and Domestic Im- 
provement. In Svo, price 2s..6d,——Con- 


ducted by J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. H.S., 
&c., author of the Encyclopzdias of Gar- 
dening and of Agriculture.—(To be con- 
tinued quarterly. ) 

Statements respecting the Profits of 
Mining in England, considered in Rela- 
tion to the Prospects of Mining in Mexi- 
co. In a Letter to Thomas Fowell Bux- 
ton, Esq. M.P. By John Taylor, In 8yo, 
price 2s. 6d. stitched. 

Elements of Mechanical Philosophy, 
for the use of Students ; suited to the ca- 
pacities of Mechanics, and more particu- 
larly designed for the Members of the 
different Mechanic Institutions in Great 
Britain. By W. Marfatt, M.A 

Varieties of Literature,'being selections 
from the Portfolio of the late John Brady, 
Esq. 8vo, 8s. 

No. I. of the Weekly Journal of Science 
and the Arts, 6d. 

The Beauties of Sheridan. By Alfred 
Howard, 2s. 6d. 4 

Reports of the Parliamentary Proceed- 
ings of Last Session, systematically Ar- 
ranged and Criti¢ised. In 1 vol. 8vo.— 
Also, in another vol. to be had separate- 
ly, 
Abstracts of all Important Papers pre- 
sented during the Session.—To be con- 
tinued annually. 

NOVELS AND TALES, 

Granby, a Novel, 3 vols, L.1, 7s. 

Christmas Tales, 7s. 

The Discarded Son, 5 vols, L.1, 10s. 

November Niglits, a Series of Tales, 
10s, 6a. 

Mirror of the Months, 8s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

The Innocents, a Sacred Drama, with 
other Poems, 12s. 

The Seven First Cantos of the Mes- 
siah. A Poem. By F. T. Klopstock. 
Translated into English verse. 

The Three Strangers; a Play in Five 
Acts, as performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden. By Harriet Lee, author 
of “ Kruitzener,” and other Canterbury 
Tales. 

Julia, or the Pilgrim, a Fragment, with 
other Poems, 

THEOLOGY. 

The Book of Churches and Sects; or, 
The Opinions of all Denominations of 
Christians differing from the Church of 
England, traced to their Source by an 
Exposition of the various Translations 
and Interpretations of the Sacred Wri- 
tings. To which is added, a Brief Refuta- 
tion of Unitarianism, and an Arrangement 
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of Texts in Support of the Tenets of the 
Church of England, By the Rev. T. 
Charles Bonne, B.A. of St Peter’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. In one large vol. Svo, 
price 14s. in bds. 

The Importance and Necessity of Re- 
ligion to National Education; a Sermon 
preached at the Abbey Church, St Al- 
ban’s, September 18, 1825. By the Rev. 
Thomas Barber, B.D. 2s, 

Essays on Christianity. By Joseph John 
Geomey, 10s. 6d. 

Christian Retirement, or Spiritual Ex- 
ercises of the Heart, 6s. 

Essays on Religion. By Charles Wa- 
ley, 7S. 

The Christian Sabbath ; or, an Enquiry 
into the Religious Obligations of keeping 
holy One Day in Seven. By the Rev. 
George Holden, A.M. author of a Dis- 
sertation on the Fall of Man, &c. &c. In 
1 vol. 8vo, price 12s. in bds. 

Hebrew Tales, selected and translated 


Edinburgh Journal of Science, exhi- 
biting a View of the Progress of Disco- 
very in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, &c. &ce. Conducted by Da- 
vid Brewster, LL.D. &c. &c. with plates, 
7s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Geographical and His- 
torical Atlas, Nos, I. and II. The Maps 
are full sheet royal drawing paper, fully 
coloured over ; the letter-press, royal fo- 
lio. Publishing in monthly numbers, 
price 2s, 6d. each. 

The Edinburgh Almanack, and Uni- 
versal Scots Register for 1826. 5s. 

Considerations on the inexpediency of 
the Law of Entail in Scotland. By Pat- 
rick Irvine, Esq. W. S. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

Reports of Cases decided in the House 
of Lords upon Appeal from Scotland, 
from the Commencement of the Reign 
of George IE, Vol. I. Part L By J. 
Craigie and J. S. Stewart, Esqs. Advo- 
cates. 

Mary Queen of Scots, her Persecu- 
tions, Sufferings, and Trials, &c. Fools- 
cap 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Exclusion of Officers 
of his Majesty’s Service from the Staff 
of the Indian Army ; and on the Present 
State of the European Soldier in India, 
whether as regards his Services, Health, 
or Moral Character; with a few of the 
most eligible means of modifying the one 
and improving the other, advocated and 
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from ancient Hebrew works, to which is 
prefixed, an Essay on the still existing re- 
mains of the Hebrew Sages, of a later 
period than the Maccabees ; and on the 
Character and Merit of the uninspired 
Ancient Hebrew Literature, generally. 
1 vol. foolseap 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

The Mission to Siam, and Hue, the 
capital of Cochin China, in the years 
1821-2. From the Journal of the late 
George Finlayson, Esq. Assistant Sur- 
geon of his Majesty’s 8th Light Dragoons, 
Surgeon and Naturalist to the Mission. 
With a Memoir of the Author, by Sir Tho- 
mas Stamford Ruffles, F.R.S. 

A Tour through the Upper Provinces 
of Hindostan, comprising a period be- 
tween the years 1804 and 1814, with 
Remarks and authentie Anecdotes. To 
which is added, a Guide up the River 
Ganges. By Mrs Deane, 9s. 






8vo, 


considered. By a King’s Officer. 

sewed. 

Terms of Proceedings before the She- 
riff-Courts in Scotland ; also, before the 
Sheriffs as Commissaries within their re- 
spective Jurisdictions, and before the 
Burgh, Dean of Guild, Justice of Peace, 
and Baron Bailie Courts. By T. Bu- 
chanan Drummond, Writer, Edinburgh. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Lumsden and Son’s Glasgow Memo- 
randum- Book, 

The Edinburgh Journal of Medical 
Science, (to be continued quarterly,) No. 

- 6s. 

Janus, or the Edinburgh Literary Al- 
manack for 1826. 12s. 

Literary Gems. In two parts. One 
vol. post 8vo. With vignette title-page. 

The following School-books for the 
use of the Edinburgh Academy :— 

I. Ruddiman’s Latin Rudiments, with Al- 
terations and a Vocabulary. 12mo, 2s. 
bound. 

II, Outlines of Ancient and Modern 
Geography. 12mo, 3s. 6d. bound. 
III. The Primitives of the Greek Lan- 

guage. 12mo, ls. 6d. bound. 

An Outline of the Alterations in the 
Forms of Process in the Courts of Law 
in Scotland, and in the House of Lords. 
By a Member of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates, S8vyo, price Is. 
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EDINBURGH.—Jan. ll. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 

Ist,.. 34s. Gd. | Ist,...31s. Od: Ist,......21s. 6d. | Ist,......22s. 6d. 

2d, ...32s. Od. | 2d, ...29s. Od. | 2d,......19s. Od. | 2d,......20s, Od. 

3d, ...29s. Od. | 3d, ...27s: Od. | 3d,......16s. Od. 17s. Od. 

Average of Wheat £1, 11s. 4d. 2-12ths. 
Tuesday, Jan. 17. 

Beef (174 oz. per Ib.) Os. 44d. to Os. - | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 8d. to Os. 9d. 
Mutton . . . ~ Os. 44d.to0s. Sd. 1 New Potatoes (28 lb.) Is. Od. to Os. Od. 
- + « Os. Gd. tols. Od. | Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 6d. to Is. 8d. 
- + Os. 5d. toOs. Td. | Salt ditto, per cwt. 100s. Od. to 106s. 0d. 
Lamb, per quarter. Os. Od. tos. Od. | Ditto, perlb. . . Is. Od. to Is. 2d. 
Tallow, per stone . 7s. Od. to8s. Od. | Eggs, perdozen . Is. 2d. to Os. Od. 


HADDINGTON.—Jan. 6. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist, .occd28. Gd. | Ist, ... 30s. Od. | Ist, ... 21s. Od. | Ist, . 21s. Od. | Ist, ..... 21s. Od. 
2d, ....d0s. Gd. | 2d, ... 27s. Od. | 2d, ... 19s. Od. | 2d, ... 19s. Od. | 2d, ..... 19s. Od. 
3d, 0.273. Od. | 3d, ... 24s. Od. | 3d, ... 16s. Od. | 3d, ... 17s. Od. | 3d, 17s. Od. 
Average of Wheat £1, 10s. 11d. 11-12ths. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Weck 
ended Jan. 7. 
Wheat, 60s. 1d.—Barley, 57s. 2d.—Oats, 24s. 1ld.—Rye, 43s. 1d.—Beans, 41s. 2d.—Pease, 45s. 9d. 


London, Corn Exchange, Jan. 2. Liverpool, Jan. 3. 

a & S &% a dad & 

Wheat, red, old Oto 0O/White - 42to 46|}Wheat, per 70 Ib 

Red, new; . . itto, boilers . 52 to 54/|Eng. 

Fine ditto. . Small Beans,new 45 to 48)|Old .. . 

Ditto, old . . 52 to 53)|Scotch . 

Irish ... 

Bonded 

7' Barley, per 

ling. «+ « 
\Seoteh . 

0 e \Irish . . 

Potato ditto Foreign . 

Fine ditto . . \Oats, per 45 | 


a da. 


ad. s. ad. 
|Amer. p- 1961b. 

9 Sweet,U.S.— to— 
{Do. in bond — = 

6Sour bond 0 O0to0 0 

4 

3 


1°23 


Oatmeal, per 240 Ib. 

English 30 0to 540 

Scotch. . —Oto— 0 
Girish... 29 Oto 355 0 
0\Bran,p.24lb.— to — 
0 


Butter, Beef, &. 


Butter,p.cwt. s. d. 
Belfast, 96 Oto 980 
Newry . . 80 0to 860 
Waterford 80 Oto 840 
Cork,pic.2d, 90 to 92 0 
dry— O0to— 
Beef, p. tierce. 
— Mess 100 0 to 1200 
—p. barrel— O0Oto— U 
Pork, p. bl. 
I— Mess « 70 Oto 800 
—half do. 36 Oto 41 0 
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4 
4 
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Ssegs 
AAA Colo 


bt et 


~, 


e 
we ® oy 2 © 00 gp 
ToMr 
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ajSeotch . . . [En eee 

44|Flour, per sack Irish eos 
45|Ditto, seconds \Seotch .. 
— to —/|Bran, ey % 2|\For. p< a 
Do. dut. fr. 
Seeds, &c. Rye, per qr.3 
|Malt rb. 8 
—Middling 7 

| Beans, per q. 
English . 44 
Irish .. 45 
Rapeseed — 


64 to 
32 to 
28 to 
38 to 
00 to 
55 to 
61 to 
42 to 
45 to 


an 
Vb camer 
O10 oF 
a 
oe 


ssss ssssssss S&os 


1118S wot | 


ao 
ecoooe.. Meo 


clos aco 


d. 
Rye Grass, 


S8ks 
& 


Bacon, p. cwt. 
Pease,grey — Short mids. 50 0 to52 0 
White . — 0to Sides . . 48 0 to500 
Flour, English, Hams, dry, — 0 to— 0 
ee ae ae 0to52 OGreen .. — 0 to—0 


— Red & green 0 to — 0 Foreign red 
— White, 0 to— 0! White 
Caraway, ewt. 34 to 57.0\Coriander . . 
Canary,perqr. 94to 100 O|Trefoil. ... 18 
Cinque Foin 36 to 42 0 

Rape Seed, per last, £25, to £26, 10s. rish, 2ds 47 0to50 O\Lard,rd.p.c.540 to— 0 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from \st to 22d Dec. 1825. 
Ist. 8th. 15th. 22d. 


Bons 
Ssssssss 





Sal avase> 
cocooocoo® 














Bank stock, 214 16 213 ¢& 200 2 22 

3 per cent. reduced, ca 3 82, 83 | 794% 80% 784 94 
3 per cent. consols, 82 

34 per cent. consols, 904 893 903 4 3 854 87 
3h per cent. reduced, --vemecnneneen| 893 903 | 89 3 85$ 87 
New 4 per cent. ann, encoeene| IDF 100§ — 

India stock, 2 








—_— eum 








——- 
——— 


bonds, 16 dis. | 15 18 dis. is. | 15 20 dis. 
Exchequer bills, 11 17 dis. | 18 10 dis. is. | 15 35 dis. 
Exchequer bills, sm — § 15 10 dis. 9 dis. | 5 10dis. 
Consols for acc. 834 83 84 2331 80} 3 

Long Annuities, 193 20 19% 18 19% 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLES, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hili. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after. 
noon.—The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 


November. 











Dull, but M 
fair. 4 Zs Nov. 16{ 
Foren. co! 
aftern. rain. 17 { 
Rain morn. 

an i foren. 18{ 
Cold & dull, 
but fair. 
Sleet, foren. 
rain, aftern. 
Cold, but 
fair. 





Keen frost. 
Ditto morn. 
dull day. . rain even. 
Keen frost, { 36 Dull, slight 
snow on hills 42 = aftern. 

. rost morn. 
Ditto, _ even. 

; ayrain, 
Ditto. _* even. 
Morn. frost, Frost morn, 
day mild. A. 38 snow night. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
IN. W.|Ditto. 

Average ofrain, «+ « 1-841. 
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December. 

















Day frost, 
night snow. Dee. 17{ A: 


Rain and 
sleet. 

Day frosty, 
snow night. 
Frost morn, 
day fresh. 
Frosty. 

h. mm. 
ents fog 
for |" 
Dull, but 
fair. 

Dull, heavy 
rain aftern. 
Heavy fog 
for day. 
Ditto, 

rain night. 


day fair. 
Morn. dull. 
h.rain aftern, 
Thun. light. 
Fair, with 
‘air, wi 
isunshine. A. 28 


Heavy shows 
sl wort Average of rain, 1.858. 
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4 Life G. Cor. and Sub-Lt. Ls Lt. by y purch, 


F. Gds. Lt. Stanl 


Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Brevet. a Fulton, late of 92 F. local rank of 


t. Col. on Continent of Europe, 
Nov. 1825 
Cor. M‘Mahon, 13 Dr. Riding Master 
to Cav. Depot, Maidstone, be a4 
rank of Lt. Dec. 


vice Upton, pro Nov. 
Ens. Hon. G. W- Kinnaird, Cor. and 
Sub-Lt. do. 
Cor. and Sub-Lt. Howard, Lt. by 7 
vice Smith, prom. 
Hon. C. F. Berkeley, Cor. and Sub Lt. 


do. 
G. C. Mostyn, Cor, and Sub-Lt. by 
purch. vice Cunynghame, ret. do. 
Cor. Webster, from = 2 Dr. Lt. by | oo 
vice Wemyss, pro’ Nov. 


—— Owen, from 1 "Dr. do. by —_- 
vice Stamer, prom 1 Dee. 
—_ Hampton, do. by purch. “a —_ 
say, prom. 0 do. 
C. Stewart, Cor. do. 
Cor. Hay, Lt. by purch. vice. Harvey, 


prom. 
G. A. F. Heathcote, Cor. do. 
J. aa do. by purch. vice wm 

4 

Serj. ag Dickson, Quar. Mast. vice 
err, dead 24 Nov. 
F. A. Hyde, Cor. by purch. vice Web- 
ster, 4 Dr. G. 17 do. 
arf As. Jemmett, As. Surg. week an, 
eC. 
Cor. Duff Lt. by purch. vice ee 
ret. 0 do. 
— Rooke, do. by purch. vice Gilpin 


jean, do. by purch. vice M‘ 
Mahon, prom. 16 Nov. 
— Seward, do. by purch. vice Cure- 
ton, prom. 17 do. 
D. Burges, Cor. do. 
, Lt. and Capt. by —_. 

rh ing, prom. 0 Dec. 

J. Dixon, Ens. and Lt. do. 


Coldst. G. Lt. — it Lt. and Capt. by pour vice 
Lord 4 do. 


Hotham, prom. 

J. H. Pringle, Ens. and Lt. de. 
Ens.Ward, from 1 peer wall April 
As. Surg. Dillon, 3 Vet. - As. 
Sur, 1 Dee. 
Gent. Cadet W. Chearnley, from R. 
= jd Ens. by purch. vice New- 
26 Nov. 

Ens. ros,. Lt. by purch. vice Dirom, 
wnt 17 Dec. 

L. Worthington, Ens. do. 

Lt. Newton, from k. p. Lt. paying - 


—- Moore, Adj. vice Doyle, = me 
1 


— Drury, from h. p. 21 D. Lt. paying 
diff. vice Clinton, 23 F. 1 do. 
Maj. _——_ Lt. Col. by ee. = 

Davidson, r y~ 
Bt. Maj. Grierson, Maj. 
Hosp. As. Giffney, As, Surg. viefTighe, 
8 


22 F. 
Ens. Moorhead, Lt. by purch. By 
Berkeley, oa 
G. Williamson, E: “= 
J. Mills, do. by ouseh vice Poore, = 


0. 
Ens. Hay, Lt. by purch. vice ys 


As. Surg. Tighe, from 16 F. As. ry 4 
vice » 5 Dr. G. 

Lt. Clinton, from 13 F. Lt. vice cotter, 
h. Dr. rec. diff. 1 do. 
Ens. and Adj. Riley, rank of Lt. 15 do. 
Lt. Sweeny, from 48 F. Lt. vice Small, 

prom. 23 Nov. 
—- Pounden, from _h. p. 42 F, Lt. vice 
Smart, 52 F. 24 do. 


27 
50 


Ens. Durnford, Lt. by ae vice 
Knox, ret. 5 Dee. 
— Mansel, Lt. by purch. is = 
art, prom. ldo. 
W. H. Mounsey, Ens. do. 
a Slacke, Lt. vice betear 92 
8 Dec. 
Ser}. Maj. Oke, Adj. and Ens. » 
Moore, res. Adj. only 
Ens. Milner, Lt. by perch. vice Har. 
ford, prom. 3 do. 
A. Horne, Ens. by purch. vice Hous- 
toun, prom. 19 Nov. 
R. H. Webster, Ens. by purch. 3 Dec. 
Ens. Fraser, Lt. by purch. vice Free- 
man, prom. 15 do. 
—— Ord, from 54 F. Ens. do. 
— Marsham, from 40 F. Ens. vice 
Guinness, 41 F. 16 do. 
Hosp. As. Davies, As. Surg. 24 Nov. 
Lt. Sturt, Capt. by purch. vice Cox, 
ret. 15 Dee. 
Ens. Aa Lt. do. 
W. Y. Moore, Ens. do. 
J. B. Oliver, do. by purch. vice Mars- 
ham, 37 F. 16 do. 
-) Versturme, from h. p. 1 Huss. Ger. 
Leg. Lt. vice Harrison, 75 F.7 do. 
Ens. Guinness, from 37 F. Lt. vice 
Read, ret. 16 do. 
Lt. Farwell, from h. p. Lt. by Madi- 
gan, Quar. Mast. 4 Nov. 
Ens. Ingram, Lt. by purch. vice >Stuaet, 
prom. 3 Dec. 
J. Davies, Ens. do. 
Lt. Madigan, Quar. Mast. vice Barfoot, 
h. p 24 Nov. 
Capt Clarke, Maj. by purch. vice Wal- 
lis, ret. 11 Dee. 
Lt. Parker, Capt. do. 
Ens. a Lt. by purch. _ 
Sweeny, 2 
a Thompeon, from 62 F. Ens. ae 
Lt. Morphett, Adj. vice Weston, prom. 


15 do. 
— Morris, Capt. vice Johnston, dead 
ldo. 
Ens. Browne, Lt. do. 
A. Daniell, Ens. do. 
Gent. Cadet J. Kinlock, from R. Mil. 
Coll. Ens. by purch. vice Mann, 
prom. 17 Nov. 
G. N. Harwood, Ens. by a. vice 
Cockell, 14 F. 3 Dec. 
2d Lt. Evans, Lieut. by purch, | vice 
Heslop, prom. 1 do. 
E. Chambers, 2d Lt, do. 
Maj. Fitz-Gerald, Lt. Col. by =. 
vice Galiffe, ret. 25 do. 
Capt. Pearse, Maj. by purch. vice Im 
hurn, ret. ba 
Manners, do. by er ~ 
Ens. Bagot, Lt. by purch. vice Brooke, 
prom. 10 do, 
— Kane, from 91 F. Ens. do. 
P. Le Conteur, Ens. by purch. vice 
Thompson, 48 F. 0. 
Ens. Kenyon, Lieut. by purch. vice 
Mair, 99 F. 24 Nov. 
E. Wright, Ens. 

Capt. Maclean, Maj. by 2. 
Clutterbuck, ret. 3D 
Ens. Goldie, Maj. by purch. vice Gould, 

prom. 10 do. 
— Herbert, from 93 F. Ens. do. 
—— Bailey, from h. p. 64 F. Ens. vice 
Newsome, cane. 15 do. 
Lieut. Blair, Capt. by purch. vice Hall 
19 Nov. 
Ens. Neill, Lieut. do. 
T. H. Duthie, Ens. do. 
Ens. Gartshore, Lt. by ve, vice 
Woollcombe, 90 F. 4 Dec. 
— Baillie, from 73 F. Ens. do. 
Gent. Cadet F. Dumaresque, from R. 
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73 MiL om, Ens. by purch. vice ~ i Lieut. Gilpin, from 14 Dr. 24 Dece 
rington, prom. 17D j Graves, from 19 F. do- 
Gent. Cadet H. B. Harvey, from R. —— from 55 F. do- 
Mil. Sg Ens. by-purch. vice Bail- ——— Forbes, from 92 F. do. 
lie, 7 24 do. —— Cheape, from 30 F. do. 
74 Cc. Parcel Ens. by purch. vice — —— Glover, from 2 W. I. R. do. 
Cape Corps ONov. Tole Lieutenants, 
Lt. Davies, from h. p. 18 F Pa Ens. Legh, from 46 F. 3 Dec. 
vice Hassard, dead a eo froin 19 F. do. 
85 Hon. C. S. Clements, Ens. by aa. 2d Lt. Mason, from 60 F. do. 
vice ‘Taylor, prom. 8 do. Ens. French, from 86 F. 17 do. 
88 H. Onslow, Ens. by purch. vice xine —— Griffiths, from 25 F. 24 do. 
naird, 1 Life Gds. 24Nov. Tobe Ensigns. 
90 Lt. Woollcombe, from 72 F. Capt. by J. M. Graham 10 Dec. 
purch. vice Holmes, prom. 24 Dee. T., K. Holmes, 24 do. 
93 Surg. M‘Lachlan, from 2 W. L R. 
Surg. vice Mann, h 3: 1 do. Exchanges. 
F. A. Gaon, Ens. by pm, vice Major Willington, from 17 Dr. rec. diff. with Ma- 
Herbert, 66 F. 0 do. jor Lord Bingham, h. p. 
L. Arthur, Capt. by purch. vice W hite, Stewart, from 75 F. rec. diff. with Major 
oon Racaene Lt. = oes — a ——— 44 diff, with C 
» Lt. e ajor Baines, from 32 ~~ Wil 
F. A. Blachford, Ens. ee Pee _ 
” Ens. Randaet, Lt. by vice pom Gil- Capt. Hovenden, from 34 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
lies, 7 Dr. 17 Nov. ker, h. p. 8 Dr. 
Gent. Cadet H. Bathurst, from R. Mil. A. Fraser, from 42 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Coll. Ens do. Brereton, h. p. 3 W- I. Re 
2W.1.R. stat As. Surg. Prosser, Surg. Mie —— Allman, from 48 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
n, 93 Stuart, h, p. 
Lt. Clarke, Capt. vice Sutherland, — dow from 59 F. ree. diff. with Capt. 
do. Courtayne, h. p. 


Ens. MacDonnell, Lt. 4 

J. Allen, Ens. do. 

C. C. Inf. Capt. Bush, from h. p. 21 Dr. Rw 
0. 


vice Briggs, cane. 
R.Af.C.C.E. Miller, Ens. vice Hartley, os 
ov. 


As. Surg. Fergusson, Surg. vice Stew- 


art, prom = 
Hosp. As. Cahill As. Surg. 
Ens. Godwin, Lt. vice Stapleton, dead 


Dec, 
E. Waring, Ens. do, 
Ordnance Department. 
Royal —_— Ye 
d Capt. Lawlor, from h. Ps. 2d | Saat 
ae Steel, h. p. 6 Noy. 
Hospital Staff: 

Dep. Insp. Strachan, Insp. by “FT Ma 

7 
—— Forbes, do. 





Surg. Stewart, from Afr. Col. ‘ieee, 

Surg. 24 Nov. 
Hosp. Mate Z C. Barker, As. Surg. do. 
——-———B.. de St Croix, do. 1 Dee. 


J. Thompson, Hosp. As, 24 ~ 
M. J. ewe do. do. 
M. Bardin, do. do. 
J. Sidney, do. 1 Dec. 
W. Stewart, do. do. 
E. Greatrex, do. do. 
P. Robertson, do. do. 
D. A. Macloed, do. do. 
A. Duncan, do. do. 
W.G. Byrne, do. 8 do 
J. S. Chapman, do. O- 
Unattached. 
To be Lt. cme 
Brev. Maj. Lord ee * ~ Coldst. 
Gds. 4 Dec. 1825 
To be Majors 


Capt. Tidling, from 1 F. Gds. 10 Dec. 














Holmes, from 90 F. 24 do. 
Brooksbank, from 26 F. do. 
To be Captains. 

Lieut. — » from 93 F. 1 Dee. 

. from 34 F. do. 

Doyle, from 11 F. do. 

—— Stuart, from 46 F. e 

——- Harvey, from 6 Dr. Gds. do. 

—— Willington, from 25 F. do. 


—— Brooke, from 4 Dr. Gds. 10 do. 
Musgrave, from 14 Dr. do. 
—— Ramsay, from 5 Dr. Gds. do. 
—— Gould, from 66 F. do. 
——- Brooke, from 62 F. do. 
Portman, from 7 Dr. do. 
Haggerstone, from 83 F. 17 do. 
—— Dirom, from 8 F. do, 











Jo nsione, from 62 F, rec. diff with Capt. 
Brooke, h. p. 
=n Moffat, from 66 F. rec, diff. with Capt. 
jurke, h. p. 7 Gar. Bn. 
Lieut. Berrington, — 5 Dr. Gds. ree diff. with 
Lieut. Streatfield, h. p. 
wy lh from 12 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


Pp. 

Sinciir* from, . F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Macdonald, h. p. 9 

— Tinling, — Ea F. ree, diff with Lieut. 
Hon. G. U be og Sy 

Man: wg 62 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Anstruther, h. 

Stewart, thom 93 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Hill, h, p. 23 F. 

Ens. Grant, from 14 F. rec. diff. with Ens, Lord 
Elphinstone, h. p. 52 F. 

“a from 92 F. rec. diff. with Ens. Morri- - 
son, h, p. 

Paym. Anderson, from 36 F. rec. diff. with Paym. 
Grant, 89 F. 

Surg. a from 3 F. rec. diff. with Surg. 
Waring, 39 F. 

As. Surg. ees from 17 Dr. rec. diff. with As. 
Surg. Holmes, h. p. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Col. Davidson, 15 F. 
Lt. Col. Galiffe, 60 F. 
Hon. W. Cre h, p. 28 Dr. 
Pelly, h. p. 5 
Kiawkshaw, a 91 F. 
Major Wallis, 46 F. 
Im Thur, 60 F. 
Clutterbuck, 65 F. 
—— Shawe, h. p. 6 Gar. Bn. 
Maunsell, h. p. 39 F. 
—— Barney, h. p. 89 F. 
Bridge, h. p. 63 F. 
St Paul, h. p. 1 Prov. sk of Mil. 
Capt. Cox, 39 F. 






























































wie 5 wa “ 
aclean, h. p. Boureon Regt. 
Bowman, 4 91 F. 
— Career, hep Sian Reg, 
h. p. Si . 

_—_ Barett, h. p- TF. PF. 

Jones, h. iP Lat as 

Me killigin Sh . _ - 
—— M‘Killi 4 e' . x 
—— Earl of - ASA h. p. 1 * 

lane h. p. 96 F 
—— Hicks, h. p. 10 F. 

Temple, h. p. 1 Prov. Bn. of Mil. 
ae Braalte, h. Me 7 Gar. Bn. 
—— Bird, h. 


Begueten h. p. 4 F 
Lieut. Musgrave, 9 Dr. 
ed x, 27 F. "’ 
























Evers, . 

———— Rhya, Med. Staff. 
Superseded. 
Ens. Whalley, 27 F. 
Deaths. 
Gen, Arch. Campbell, late of Breadalbane Fence. 
Lt. Gov, of Fort Augustus, London 1 Dec. 1825 

Lt. Gen, G. Stewart, late 11 R. Bn. Lambeth 





15 Nov. 

Capt. ] oe | 47 iy ae an 1 April 

—— Cam Fag ot 5 18 June 
. — Ceol 6 my ey 


Trae, 2r. ve bo ——_ * Sen 
os regent, ret. ar. rt. 
——— Oates, h. p. Rt. Mare. 1 Oct. 


lam > C. Lawrence Pountney, Hill-place, 


_ at be Bank ities, — eg 


— 3. Biralngharme wot ny ‘and chap- 
Ashby, R. S. —-y ny engraver. 


> Ley Hanover Square, en 
age and Hickman, Shre 


———— ue 
Baker, F 
Baker, W. S. Sw ke Kensington-lane, silk-hat- 
rafuctw 


man rer. 
Baker, S. Wood-street, Cheapside, victualler. 
, J. Worvester, victualler, 


ie. GJ. "Tabernacie-row, pickle-dealer. 
Bennattar, H. (ana buildings, Fenchurch. 


Bi w. 
3. Fleseanathet, innkeeper 
Bolton, E. cal W. Sparrow, Margaret-street, up- 


Booty, M. Nodehill, Isle of Wight, wine-mer- 
Bousfieki, J. Manchester, merchant. 

se — waden ee 
Brewster, T. Thundridge, ‘ 
Brealy, Oakewrod, Lantana fame flannel-manufac- 


turer. 
Britten, W. jun. Northam leather-seller. 
Bromley, Mary, and J. Gillings, Commercial- 


.U Cold Hi 
Brown, J er seen, ars 


Brunton, J. Southwick, Durham, Lee ae 
Fenchureh-street, 


Brown, J. and J. Thompson, 
merchants, 


puchanam C. C. Woolwich, shoemaker, 
Buckley, J Manchester, nam. 





London-street, | 
Burnell, rs St Mary-hill, ship and i 


© a J. Bicminghem, desler i 
Castingten, W. Fore-street, cheesemonger. 
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Axuruapeticat List of ENGtisn Bankruptcies, announced between the 23d 
of Sept. and the 19th of Nov. 1825; extracted from the London Gazette. 





—_ a 

—— Vincent, 48 = 4 

— Wilkinson, n F. on board the Loyal’! Bri. 
ton transport 1 

— 2 Ww. I. R. 8 Dee. 

—— Jessop, 2 W. I. R. 

—— Sober, h. p. 14 Dr. 

_ te h, p. 22 Dr. Kaira, Rpaaey “ 


Ug. 
—_— Lyster, h. p. 100 F. Wexword 15 Nov, 
ainwaring, h. p. 119 F. Whitmore, _— 





fordshire 


. 








7 
2d Lieut. Robinson, R. Art. London 5 Dec. 
Meares, R. Mar 9 do, 
Willcocks, h, p. “do. 2 July 
Ens. M‘Cance, late 4 Vet. Ag: 7 Sept. 
Adj. Lt. Stephens, R. M 4 July 


— Dickson, h. p. French's Ree. Corps 11 Nov. 


Commissariat Department. 
Com. Gen, Winter, Newfoundland 21 Nov. 


Medical Department. 
Dep. Insp, Staff Surg. Sharpe, Demerara ° ) Oct. 
Staff As. Surg. Allen, Demerara 7 do. 





Teevan, Stony Hill, pe . 
28 Sept. 

As. Surg. Fenton, 48 F. Trichinopoly, tata 
20 May 
Raleigh, 95 F. West Indies Sept. 










Cather, W. Liverpool, merchan 

Chaffin, C. Wooten-under- Bdge, "Gloucestershire, 
clothier. 

Chambers, A. H. sen. and A. H, Chambers, jun. 
New Bond-street, bankers. 

Childrens, C, C. Brighton, builder, 

Clarke, J. B. Walworth dealer. 

Coleman, W. Essex-street, victualler. 

Collicolicott, R. S. Weston, Somerset, clothier. 

Comets J. Upper Stamford-street, Lambeth, 


er. 
Cook, H. Whitney, Oxford, glover. 
r, R. Gloucester, rocer. 

Cotterill, G. G. Peter’s-lane, St John-street, pro- 

PR ng ne 

Cowper, G. Oxford-street, linen-draper. 
Cowper, J. Copthall-court, merchant. 
Cranch, W. G. Monkweil-street, feather-merchant. 
—— L. Monkwearmouth, Shore, Durham, 


Ider. 
c i hae Watli -street, cotton-yarn manu- 
ng y 


Cc ullier, ¥ W. London-wall, harness-maker. 
Cullier, J. oe ~green, baker. 

Daniel, J. ss ate-street, fringe-manufacturer. 
tag E. Lambeth, engineer. 

Davis, M. J. Thanet-place, Strand, boot-maker. 


Davies, H. and R. Hampton, Bishop Hereford, 
corn-dealers. 


Damant, W. Sudbury, linen-draper. 
Dawkins, J. Southampton, tailor, 
Dawson, E. Knaresborough, butcher. 

T. Trowbridge, clothier. 
Death, J. Woodstock-street, tailor. 
Dennett, R. Fulham-road, 


cheesemonger. 
or T. Regent-place, Brighton, coalmer- 
at W. Canterbury, slater. 
— C. Zion-place, Waterloo-road, music. 


Dobson, J. and W. B. eer ee bankers. 
Dolby, J. Catherine-street, bookseller. 
—- W. Talkoth-hill, Stafford, ribbon-manufae- 


hme R. W. G. West Hampnett, coach-pro- 
Dowding, © . Stepney-causeway, cooper. 
New-street, Coventgarden, bak 
Dufton, S. Oatdane, Noble-street, Cheapeide, 


warehouseman. 
Dunham, W. Coleman-street, victualler. 
— J. and J. Swayne, Gravel-lane, wool-sta- 


nities. Liverpool, dealer. 





[Feb. 
. ea eure) 
———— Megaw, h. p. African Corps, Dublin 


16 Nov. 
Lieut, big SS Dr, Kaira, Bombay ° July 
> pages _ 


—_aewes Se oh 
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e T. Minories, wholesale 
Barly, H. and 7 Atkins aod G. 


Tyna, Maid: 


ers. 

Elgar, - Castle-street, H 

elliot T. ie cabinet-maker. 

eed - redges P. B. orwich, manufacturer. 

Fa ey ae lace ae He peng Chelsea, bricklayer. 
as slbatrest, ay me 9 corn-dealer. 


Fenn, S. 


Field, J. ele victualler. 


Fiestal, A. Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars-road, . 


merchant. 

Finden, - Upper John-street, Fitzroy-square, ar- 
chitec! 

Fisher, ‘i Taunton, Somerset, draper and tea- 
dealer. 

Fisher, R. Low Heskett, Cee, draper. 

— S. Harlesdon-green, Harrow-road, brick- 


Flin. T. Burlington-areade, bookseller. 

Ford, W. Exeter, — ge 
Fowler, M. So groce 

Franklin, R. Wilmot-street, Brunswick-equare, 
tailor. 

Franklin, J, Chatham, stage-coach master. 

Pres, S. Upper Fountain-place, City-road, 
builder, 

Fulljames, A. V. Judd-street, linen-draper. 

Garbutt, G. Bishopwearmouth, Durham, book- 
seller. 

Garlick, T. Fleet-market, undertaker. 

Gardner, J. jun. —- Durham, victualler. 

Gay, J. Qu t, Regent-street, ver. : 

Giberne, Ann and S New street, mil- 
liners. 

Gibbon, A. W. F. and R. Old City-chambers, 
merchants, 

Gilbert, C. S. Devonport, chemist, 

Giles, W. Heston, dealer. 

Godden, W. Portsea, carpenter. 

Goody: 3 T. Aldersgate-street, cteamhet manu- 
facture 

Graham, "}. jun. Brigham, Cumberland, inn- 
koeper. 

Green, S. Ki _ lumber. 

Green, eg oe —— corn-dealer. 

Gregory, J. Selwood, Somerset, 
maker, 

Gregory, T. Ealing, bookseller. 

Gregory, T. B. Drummond-street, Euston-square, 
painter and glazier. 

Grosvenor, W. L. sen, E. Chatter, W. L. Grosve- 
nor, jun, and C, Rutt, Cornhill, stationers. 

Gye, J. Walbrok, wholesale-stationer. 

Gye, H. Bath, stationer. 

Habgood, W. St John Street, Clerkenwell, grocer. 

Hansell, J. Clare-street, linen-draper. 

Harding, R. Chapel-street, Somers-town, timber- 
mere ant. 

Harker, J. C. Old Boud-street, jeweller. 

Harpham, R. J. Nottingham, hesier. 

— G. W. and C. Evans, Southampton, linen- 
draper. 

aria, J. Norwich, bombasin-dresser, 

Harrison, T. Fleet-market, victualler, 

Harrop, T. Manchester, merchant, 

Harwood, W, G., Crown-street, Soho, grocer. 

Hickman, E. Lom! street, bill-broker. 

Higgins, P. Nottingham, baker. 

Higgs, N. Duke’s-row, Pimlico, brewer. 

Higgs, N. and R. Hobbs, Duke’s-row, Pimlico, 


rope- 


ybourne, J. 
Hooton, R. and W. Wilkes, Birmingham, iron- 
founders. 
Hope, T. Lawrence-lane, merchant. 
Hopkins, J. Tooley-street, currier. 
Horsfall, W. Wakefield, York, spirit-merchant. 
Horn, J. Liverpool, block and pump-maker. 
Houghton, J. and S. Trueman, » Not. 
tingham, machine-makers and ufac- 


urers, 
ee Ww. ee yo pla, shipbuilder, 


Hughes, G. Boded 
J. en pailder 


Jarvis, J. Brompton, tailor. 
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Jenning, J. Leicester, soap-boiler. 
Johnson, G. and H. H. New bond-streety sea) and 
vers, 
omen late engra 
Kay. . Hulme, Manchester, shopkeeper. 
ly, J. St James’ milliner. 
Rantonthe, R. and J. Bunnell, Liverpool, mer- 


chants. 
King, W. Upper Park-place, Regent’s-park, ear- 
Kirk as Samehanten cotton-spinner. 
cirk, E. M » s 
Knife, J. jun. ~~ » broker. 
and J. Wilkinson, Great Haston, 
» worsted-spinners, 
Knight: A. Maldon, and of South Minster, Essex, 


tailor. 

cen and J. ba . oe Mills, near Wilsden, 
ork, 

Knowden, D. S Peer draper. 

Knewles, L. L. Knowles, jun., and S. H. Knowles, 

Gomersall, York, merchants. 

Lake, J. Broad-street, sam, tailor. 

Lancefield, J. Littlebourne, builder. 

Langford, T. T. Lamb's Conduit-street, china and 


glassman. 
Lawenn, T. Manchester, cotton-spinner, 
Lee, W. Charing-cross, hosier. 
Leonard, R. Cheapside, warehouseman. 
Levy, J. Church-street, Minories, silversmith, 
—_ D. Lampeter, Pontstephen, Cardigan, inn- 
eeper. 
Lewis, J. Langibby, Monmouth, dealer. 
Lewis, R. Newport, Monmouth, tallow-chandler, 
Lewis, J. and M. Ecroyd, Haggate, Lancashire, 
cotton-spinners. 
Lingham, T. Tower-hill, wine-merchant. 
Lintott, W. Leadenhall-market, butcher. 
Lund, J. Dotton, Lancaster, sizer and factor. | 
a te T.and H. Buckland, Gutter-lane, lace 


t. 
Mansfield. W y. sen., Bristol, baker. 
—- J. Portland-town, Regent’s-park, build- 


M‘Crum, J. J. and E. Ainsworth, Liverpool, com- 
mon brew 
a i. Upper St Martin’s-lane, wine-mer- 


M‘Murdie, W. and W. C. Pout, Epping, station- 
ers. 
Mash, J. Bordesley, glass-cutter. ‘ 


Massey, . Bristol, hooper. 
—" . Duke-street, Aldgate, woollen-dra- 


Mecsas, J. Charles-street, Manchester-square, 


Miller, W. Lower Thames-street, warehouseman. 
Milligan, T. Han ee -street, haberdasher. 
Milnes, J. St K ne’s-wharf, Tower, wharfin- 


wiliward, J. and J. G. Lynch, Upper Thames- 
9 dealers and cha) — 
Mizen, J. Southwraxall, Wilts, baker. 
Moria W. Old Broad- -strect, merchant. 
ona, x per.Clapton, bleacher. 
Morlan Soho, wine-merchant. 
Moris ne “and W. T. Tower-street, wine-mer- 
chant. 
Morris, D. F. Robinson, and E. Watson, Liver- 
pool, tar and tu tine-cistillers. 
Morris, J. jun, Oxford-street, wine-merchant. 
Morice, O. and W. L. Lohr, Norwich, and Milk. 
street, manufacturers. 
vic, Wel Rodick, — —— aa bye L. > 
ick, We ingborough, Northam 
Munday, T. Great wabeneuainteetls 
monger. 
Murgatroyd, J. Halifax, dealer. 
Murray, © __ > 
Newnham, Pp. Tower-hill, flour-dealer. 
Newton, J. Trowbridge, Wilts, chair-maker. 
Nias, B. M. Berner’s-street, wi 
Nicholas, J. and J. jun., ead, commor. 
brewers. 
Norris, S. Cobham-row. Coldbath-fields, brewer. 
Nutting, J. High Holborn, umbr 
rer. 


oem. © H. Lay ete | silk-mercer. 
— J. and W. Cooper, 
warehousemen. 





Cheap- 


ide, 
Oliver W. Hamilton- Battle. 
Oliver, J. M. —~ shoemaker. er. 


Ordayno, G. Notting’ 

Orme, R. Burton-upon-Trent, draper. 
Orton, S. Atherstone, woolstapler, 
Osbaldeston, E. Hertford, grocer. 
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Osborn, G. sem R. Howes, C. Smith, and G. Os- 
born Northam bankers. 


» un ’ 
Pagan, J. Norwich, draper- 
Parker, J. and J. Manchester, cotton-manufactu- 


rers. 
Parminter, G. Earl-street, Blackfriars, coal-mer- 
chant. 


Parr, J. Nottingham, victualler. 

Patterson, W. and W. Elliott, Bashinghall-street, 
merchants. 

Peacock, J. Blackfriars-road, grocer. 

Peacock, J. Watford, stationer. 

Pearman, W. Euston-street, music-seller. 

Pearce, J. Church-passage, Guildhall, warehouse- 


man, 
Peace, J. Silkstone, York, fancy-cloth manufac- 
t 


urer. 

Perkins, T. Manchester, cotton-spinner. 

Perkins, R. Egham, carpenter. 

Phillips, T. and J. Fenchurch-street, boot and 
shoemakers. 

Phillips, F. and W. Cutforth, Goldsmith-street, 
Wood-street, warehousemen. 

Piermont, M. Strand, victualler. 

Pinnix, R. Emsworth, sheepsalesman. 

Pitter, J, Cheltenham, grocer. 

—_ J. Penton-row, Walworth, umbrella-ma- 

er. 
Pott, W. Union-street, Southwark, victualler. _ 
Powell, J. Southampton-buildings, Holborn, tai- 


lor. 
Priddy, T. Uxbridge, victualler. 
Prideaux, W. J. Square, and W. Prideaux, jun., 
King's-bridge, Devon, bankers. 
Pritchard, J.and J.Burton, Yewsley, brick makers. 
Purchas, T. Old Bond-street, wine-merchant. 
ane N. di T. Suffolk-lane, merchant. 
Rawlings, R. Castle-street, Leicester-square, 


jeweller. — 
Ratcliffe, A. East Stonehouse, Devon, spirit-mer- 
chant. 


Redpath, C. J. Deptford, ironmonger. 

Reid, R. High-street, Mary-la-bone, upholsterer. 

Reynolds, W. Liverpool, cotton-broker. 

Richards, G. St Martin’s-lane, watch-dealer. 

Ridley, W. Castle-street, Holborn, carpet-dealer. 

Rigg, T. B. Chelsea, commission-agent. 

Roebuck, J. Huddersfield, wholesale-grocer. 

Roberts, Sir W. Whitecombe, Rawleigh, Devon, 
banker. 

paw - Tamworth, tanner. 

Rockley, J. Thatched-house-court, St James's, 
upholder. 

Rowbotham, Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer, 

Rownson, J. Mincing-lane, merehant. 

Rumboll, F. H. Walcott, coach-maker. 

Sapio, L. B. Alpha-cottage, Regent’s park, mu- 
sic,seller. 

Savery, F. Bristol, insurance-broker. 

Seott, C. Constantine, Cornwall, scrivener. 

Semidt, J. Salleourt, Cornhill, bill-broker. 

Seagrove, W. Portsea, draper. 

Seward, R. Newnham, Gloucester, coalmaster. 

Semers, C. Liverpool, broker. 

Shaw, J. Gower-street, and of Herne-place, Dul- 
wich, coal-merchant. 

— D. Upper Seymour-street, Mary-la-bone, 


er. 

Shaw, A. Delph, York, grocer. 

Shea, H. Dowgate-hill, merchant. 

Sheppard, J. Frome Selwood, Somerset, clothier, 

Shew, J. Theobald’s-road, broker. > 

Sidwell, S. Shepton-Mallett, innholder. 

Shorbrock, J. Over Darwen, Lancaster, grocer. 

Smith, J. Bristol, cabinet-maker. 

Smith, W. Broad-street, Ratcliff, plumber. 

Smith, W. and T. Richards, Manchester, tailor. 

Smith, C. S. Bishopgate-street, draper. 

Smith, J. O. High-street, Borough, draper. 

Smith, J. sen. and J. Smith, jun., Cateaton- 
strect, warehouseman, 
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Smith, F. Catherine-street, Strand, oilman. 

Smyrk, T. and J. Hope, Manchester, n 

Stephess, 8. St Michsctealicn Canam. 

ens, S. ie! : ey, C i 
house-k: ° vs Ce cots: 

Stevens, J. Regent-street, bootmaker. 

Stewart, R. S. Preston-upon-Wye, miller. 

| eceng _ a commercial agent. 

-key, R. and J. Nicholas, U: T 

street, coal-merchants. sae ern 

Stokes, J. Bristol, milliner. 

Stratton, H. Stratford, wine-merchant. 

Swain, T. South Collingham, miller. 

Sweet, A. Bitton, coal-dealer. 

Sykes, L. and T. Bury, Bucklersbury, warehouse. 
men. 

Symonds, W. Stow-market, miller. 

Tatton, T. Gerrar(-street, grocer. 

Tayler, J. Manchester, machine-maker. 

Theobalds, J. Cambridge, carpenter and builder. 

Thomson, L. Birmingham, bookseller, 

Thompson, S. Carlisle, milliner. 

Thornwaite, W. C. W. Ryland, and J. Wills, 
Fleet-street, ironmongers. 

Thorp, W. Great Carlisle-street, Lisson-grove, 
builder. 

Todd, C. Upper Lisson-street, coal-merchant. 

Tovey, W. and G. Jeapes, Peckham, builders, 

Towerson, 'T. Todholes, Cumberland, miller, 

Toovey, Watford, Herts, corn-dealer. 

Till, C. Taunton, linen-draper. 

Tinsley, W. Arnold, Nottingham, blacksmith. 

Trott, I’. Hoxton, builder. 

Triggs, H. Solicitor’s-row, Hampstead-road, cop- 
perplate-printer. 

Turner, R. London-road, blacking-maker. 

Turner, W. Cheapside, printer, dealer, and chap- 


man. 

Tucker, E. Middleton-street, Clerkenwell, quill- 
merchant. 

Varley, T. Staningley, and Calverley, York, cloth- 
manufacturer. 

Wait, G. T. Old-street, linen-draper. 

Walsh, T. Preston, grocer. 

Walker, J. Kennington-Common, schoolmaster. 

Watts, G. Nottingham, frame-smith. - 

Watson, T. W. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant. 

Webb, W. Salisbury-street, wine and brandy mer- 
chant. 

Wehnert, H. Leicester-square, tailor. 

Wells, J. and W. Onyon, Bishopgate street-with. 
out, woollen drapers. 

West, J. and R. Doren, Golden-square, tailors. 

Weston, W. Clarendon-street, Somers Town, 
builder. 

“White, J. Isleworth, schoolmaster. 

Whitford, S. St Philip and Jacob, Gloucester, 
victualler. 

Wilkie, A. Duke-street, Portland-place, uphol- 
sterer. 

Wilson, J. King-street, merchant. 

Wilson, G. Constitution-row, Gray’s-inn-road, 
corn-dealer. 

Wilson, J. Leeds, dealer. 

Williams ,S. Finsbury-sbuare, merchant. 

Willmott, R. S. Paddington-street, builder. 

Williams, W. and W. Scott, Broad-court, wine 
and spirit merchants. 

Winter, G. Bucklersbury, merchant. 

Wise, W. Piccadily, picture-dealer. 

Woods, J. and H. Williams, Hastings. 

Worley, J. Fish-strect-hill, wine and spirit-mer- 
chant, 

Wright, G. Birmingham, merchant. 

Wright, H. Eccleston-street, Pimlico, merchant. 

Young, B. Camberwell, New-road. 

Wooster, J. K. Middle-row, straw-hat manufac- 
turer. 

Yorston, G. Tottenham Court-Road, cheese- 
monger. 


ALPHABETICAL List of Scorch BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist of Novem- 
ber and 31st December, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Adam, Robert, grocer, grain and spirit dealer ia 
Paisley. 

Astley, Joseph, chemical manufacturer at Borrows- 
townness. ; 

Crum, James, and Co. merchants in Glasgow. 

Caldwell, John, and Co, manufacturers in Paisley, 
and and, Alexander, merchant there. 

Campbell, William, tailor and clothier in Glas- 


gow. . ‘ 
Dewar, John, bookbinder in Edinburgh. 


Forrester, David, and. Buchanan, James Burn, 
distillers and maltsters at Sheriff-muir, county 
of Perth, and merchants and maltsters in Stir- 


ling. 
Genmom, John, merchant or clothier in Stirling. 
Gray, Robert, architect and builder, No. 9, Leo- 
pold Place, Edinburgh. : 
Hazeel, Henry Johnstone, merchant in Dundee. 
Hill, David, builder in Edinburgh. 
Miller, Thomas, distiller in Edinburgh. 
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Morton, Robert, jeweller in Edinburgh. 

Newlands, James, merchant in Glasgow. 

Robb, William, one of the partners of Inglis and 
Robb, merchants in Glasgow. 

Messrs Roberts and Crawford; oo at 
Kinlieth Bank-mill, parish of Currie, county 
of Edinburgh. ; 

Taylor, James, baker and farmer at Whitburn. 

Taylor, John, and Co. grocers and merchants, 
Glasgow. 

Thomson, Alexander, merchant in Glasgow. 

Thomsons, Brothers, booksellers in Edinburgh. 

Thomson, James, timber-merchant and wright in 
Glasgow. ; 

West, Edward, and Co. booksellers in Edinburgh. 

Wilson, Andrew, spirit-dealer at Bankton, near 
Glasgow. 


DIVIDENDS. 
Bell, James, fish-merchant in Perth; a farther 
dividend 26th December. 
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Clyne, John, merchant in Leith; a dividend 21st 


Graham, John, merchant and manufaeturer in 
Glasgow ; a dividend on 20th January. 

Hutton, — _ chemist at the Water of Leith; 
a dividend lst January. 

Maclennan, Murdo, at Tulloch of 
Lochearron; a dividend on 11th January. 

Marshall, Peter, and Co. merchants in Glasgow; 
a dividend on 3d February. r 

Robertson, James, spirit-dealer in Edinburgh ; a 
dividend on 15th March. ; z 

Robertson, Samuel, late spirit-merchant in Leith ; 
a dividend 21st December. 

Rae, John, candlemaker in Edinburgh ; a final 
dividend on 3\st January. 

Turnbull, Sandeman, merchant in Glasgow; a first 
and final dividend on 20th January. ashy 

Turnbull, Robert, seedsman, Edinburgh ; a divi- 
dend 4th January. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

April 14, At Nugpore, the Lady of Dr George 
Adams, of a daughter. 

June 23, At Jaulnah, the Lady of Lieut. A. 
Fraser, quarter-master of the 45th Native Infan- 
try, of a son. . 

29, At Calcutta, the Lady of Captain M‘Leod, 
Engineers, of a son. 

Nov. 2. At the Court of Sy Panam, the 
Lady of Viscount Strangford, of a son. 

29, At Gibraltar, the Lady of Lieut-Col. Allan, 
94th Regiment, of a daughter. 

27. At Churston Ferrers, Devon, the Lady of 
Lieut.-Col. Wood, of Dee Bank, of a son. 

Dec. 1. Mrs Wishart of a daughter. 

2. At Powis Castle, Lady Lucy Clive, of a son. 

3. At Canterbury, the Lady of Major Wallace, 
of the King’s Dragoon Guards, of a son. 

5. At Wellesbourn, Warwickshire, the Lady of 

6. At Marine Cottage, Mrs Major Lyell, of a son. 
James Napier, Esq. of a son. 

8. At Traquair Manse, Mrs Campbell, of a 
daughter. 

— At Castle Fraser, the Lady of Colonel Fraser, 
of a son. 

— At York Terrace, Regent Park, London, 
Mrs John Small, of a son. 

— At Springhill, the Lady of George Forbes, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

9. The y of Captain Macqueen of Corry- 
brough, of a daughter. 

— At Tay Street, Dundee, the Lady of Dr John 
Maxwell, of a daughter. 

— At Ormiston Hall, the Lady of Warren Hast- 
ings Anderson, Esq. of a son. 

15. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Alexander Nor- 
man Macleod, Esq. of Harris, of a daughter. 

16. Mrs Renton, James’s Square, of a daughter. 

17. At Banff, the Lady of the late Patrick Duff, 
Esq. of Carnousie, of a son. 

19, At St Andrews, the Lady of Anthony Mac- 
tier, Esq. late of Calcutta, of a daughter. 

23. At Dalkeith, the Lady of Major Montgo- 
merie of Annick, of a son. s 

24. Mrs Johnston of Sands, of a daughter. 

25. At Queen Street, Mrs Ballingall, of a son. 

— At Rozelle, Mrs A. West Hamilton, of a 
daughter. 

26. At Rosebank, Mrs Dunbar, of a son. 

28. At Kenblethmont, the Right Hon. Lady 

Jane Lindsay Carnegie, of a son. 
51. At Paris, Mrs Maginn, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 

July 4, At Madras, Donald Macleod, Esq. Lieu- 
tenant in the 4th Regt. Madras Light Cavalry, to 
Emily, second daughter of the late Major-General 
Durand. 

Aug. 1. At St Andrew’s Church, Caleutta, Ro- 
bert Eglinton, Esq. merchant, to Margaret Dun, 
fourth daughter of Robert Low, Esq. cashier of 
the Dundee Bunking Company. 

Nov. 26. George Fife, Esq. son of William Fife, 
Neweastle-on-T'yne, to Eliza, daughter of the late 
Major David Robertson, Assistant Barrack Master 
General, North Britain. 

28. At St Dunstan’s, London, William Reid, Esq. 
M. D. to Helen Anne, fourth daughter of the Rev. 
James Porteous, St James’s Square, Edinburgh. 

Deg. t. At Corsairtly, the Rev. William Ranny, 


minister of Fochabers, to Catherine Matilda, se- 
cond daughter of the late Charles Evans, Esq. of 
Woolwich. 

5. At Dowager Lady Saltoun’s Cottage, near 
Inverness, William Macdowall Grant, Esq. to the 
Hon. Miss-Eleanor Fraser. ' 

8. At Easby, near Richmond, Yorkshire, Lieut.- 
Colonel Henry Lane, to the Hon. Harriet Frances 
Dundas, second daughter of Lord Dundas. 

9. At Edinburgh, Peter Comehet Esq. North- 
umberland Street, to Isabella, daughter of George 
Malcolm, Esq. merchant, Hull. 

12. At Sandon, Staffordshire, John Stuart Wort- 
ley, Esq. M.P. eldest son of J. A. Stuart Wortley, 
M.P. to Lady Goonmene Ryder, third daughter of 
the Earl of Harrowby. 

13. At Edinburgh, Francis Grove, Esq. Lieute- 
nant Royal Navy, second son of Edward Grove, 
Esq. of Shenstone Park, Staffordshire, to Emily, ° 
only child of the late George Ure, Esq. late of the 
Bengal Medical Establishment. 

— At peep Robert Clarke, Esq. Campsie, to 
Isabella, third daughter of the late Robert Young, 
Esq. of Stirling. 

— At St George’s, Hanover Square, London, 
Thomas Waddington, Esq. of St Remy, to Janette, 
cont daughter of the Jate Colin Chisholm, Esq. 


14. At Manchester, Alex. Abercromby, Esq. 
merchant, Glasgow, to Janet, eldest daughter of 
the late Peter M‘Laren, Esq. of Manchester. 

— At Leith, George Goodlet, Esq. merchant, 
to Mary, daughter of John Hay, Esq. shipowner. 

15. Mr Andrew M‘Naught, confectioner, Leith, 
to Jessie, second daughter of Mr William Bell, 
Blackadder Mains. 

— At the Chapel of the British Embassy, Paris, 
George William Lefevre, M. D. to Frederica Cla- 
vering, daughter of Colonel Charles Fraser, of the 
Hon. East India Company’s service. 

— At London, the Rev. Daniel Heneage Finch 
Hatton, of Weldon, to Lady Louisa Greville, 
youngest daughter of the late Hon. Robert F. 
Greville, and Louisa, in her own right Countess of 
Mansfield, his wife. 

17. Atthe Doune of Rothiemurchus, Gervaise 
Pennington, Esq. Colonel in the service of the 
Hon. East India Company, commanding the Bri- 
~~ of Horse Artillery in Bengal, to Jane, second 
ng of John Peter Grant of Rothiemurchus, 

sq. M. P. 

— At Mary-le-Bonne Church, Condon, William 
Knight Dehany, Esq. Solicitor to the Excise in 
Scotland, to Elizabeth Favell, second daughter of 
Vice-Admiral Scott. 


DEATHS. 

May 14. At Trichnopoly, Lieut. Alex. Gordon 
Donaldson, of the 5th iment of Madras Caval- 
ry, eldest son of Dr Dondldaon, physician, Ayr. 

June 18. On the Arracan River, J. Cochrane, 
Esq. M. D. son of the late Lieut.-Colonel Cochrane 
of the Royals, assistant-surgeon on the Madras 
Establishment. 7 

July 14. At Meerut, Major-General Sir David 
Ochterlony, Bart. and G. C. B. President for Mul- 
wah and Rejpootana, and the west- 


ern division of the army. This -_ Q to 


have occasioned a deep sensation of grief among 
all who had access to appreciate his private vir- 





~ 20. At — James Wood, M. D. Esq. 


of Kirthick, . 

‘Oct. At T » Captain Robert Macalister of 
25. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, Lady Mitchell 
er Sn Rac EN, wry Rand 
lov. 21. At Pau-bas, % n 
Mansfield, third daughter of John cau » Esq. 

— At Vienna, his Serene Highness Duke Charles 
E of Lorraine, of an apoplectic fit. His 
Hi was the last male branch ofthe illustrious 


House of Lorraine. ~- 
23. as Kelso, aged 81, Dr Andrew Wilson, phy- 
ere. 


— At Tobermory, Mrs Sinclair of Lochalin. 

— At Geneva, in the prime of life, H Wil- 
liam Lambton, . third son of William Henry 
Lambton, Esq. of Lambton, in Durham. 

25 At Harrow, of ioe fever, William, eldest 
son of Major-General Douglas of Timpendean. 

26. At Edinburgh, Janet, only surviving daugh- 
ter of the late Mr Thomas George, merchant, Cu- 


par Fife. 
27. At Edinburgh, John Keir, Esq. of the island 
of Madeira, and Ledgers, Surry. 
's Square, Mrs Isabella Kerr, spouse” 
Simpson, one of the Ministers of 
lenary, Argylishire, Mrs Hislop, wife of 
, Esq. Inverary. 
28. At Edinburgh, aged 95, Mrs Marianne Side- 
Van Hoogwerff, widow of William Stewart, 
late of St Catherines. 
— At Edinburgh, Miss Willielmina Hathorn, 


eldest daughter of the deceased Hugh Hathorn of 
— At 


the late James Stewart, Esq. of Fasnac 
29. At London, William Ogilvie, Esq. of West- 


_ and Middleton, the Lady of E. W. H. Schen- 
— Mrs Agnes Gibson, relict of John Archibald, 


merchant. 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs Wynne, wife of the Rev. 
Richard Wynne. 
30. Drowned at sea, from on board the shi 
Charles Forbes, Thomas, third son of Mr W. 


Allan, 

— At Limekilns, Mr William Millar, ship- 
builder, aged 71. 

— At Stornoway, Mr Evander M. Reid, third 
son of the di John Reid, Esq. late Collector 
of his Mojetr Customs there. 

— At Wellington Place, Leith, Miss Cecil C. 
Aire, am go Ihter of the late Lieut. John 
Aire, Roy. Navy. 

Dec. 1. At Taganroc, a small town on the shore 
of the sea of Asof, of an inflamma fever, Altx- 
ander, Emperor of all the Russias. The last words 
which he pronounced were expressive of his pro- 
found resignation to the decrees of Providence. 
His last moments were very calm. Alexander was 
born the 22d December 1777, to reign in 
March 1801, and consequently approached 
hs ee cached his age, and 25th of 

Teign. 

— At Finlarig, Mr Robert Robertson, land-sur- 
veyor. 

— at Linlithgow, Thomas Baird, Esq. of 


Parkly. 
_ At London, General Archibald Campbell 
— At Castlemilk, Ca 


i ich, Miss Stewart, = ter of 


in William Stirling, late 
of the Ist regiment of m Guards. ° 
2. At Dunfermline, Mrs Margaret Fisher, relict 
At Wallingwells, in the county of Nott 
— At ells, coun - 
ham, the lady of Sir Thomas Woollaston Whi 
of Wal ls, Bart. and youngest daughter of 
the late George Ramsay of Barnton, Esq. 


mt... At a house, Portobello, ‘i 

» Mrs Margaret Grant, daughter of Rode- 
rick Macleod, Esq. writer to the signet, and relict" 
of Ar —_ 4 fee peo Esq. 

_ james , Leith, Mrs Janet Aire, 
of ate. Jemaes Hardie. . Javed 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Neilson . 
Treasurer to the city of Edinburgh. Sa 

— At Hope Park, Mrs Wright, aged 82. ” 

4. = ene oy John Stein, . 

— At irk, Mr James Douglas Oliver, la 
rector of the School of Selkirk. ” ” 
'_— At his: sister's, the Countess Dowager of 
Caithness’s house, George Street, Edinburgh, Cap- 
 * ——— — e = Barcaldine. 

» At Edinburgh, William Skirvin q 
of Plewland Hill, Haddingtonshire. i 

— At Aberdeen, Robert Barveys Esq. of Braco. 

— William, fourth son of Hugh Mossman, Esq. 
of Achtyfardle. 

8. At Manse of Petereulter, Janet, daughter of 
the late Mr Patrick Stirling, writer in Dunblane. 

— At Nelson Street, Thomas, infant son of Mr 
J. Weir, writer to the signet. 

9. At Corsephairn, the Rev. Mr Currie, mini- 
ster of the parish. He died of apoplexy in the inn 
immediately after the performance of a marriage 
ony i 4 a \ 

— At Glasgow, James, second son o r Wil- 
liam Reid, bookseller. 

10. Rear-Admiral Bingham. This respectable 
and worthy officer had just completed his arrange- 
ments in London, prior to his departure for Ports- 
mouth, where he was to have hoisted his flag on 
board the Warspite, when, in consequence of get- 
ting wet through, he was seized on the 2d instant 
with a sudden attack of Erysipelas, which, notwith- 
standing his previous state of perfect health, baf- 
fled the skill of his physician. He was on the point 
of proceeding to the t Indies, as Commander- 
in-Chief of his Majesty’s ships on that station. 

— At Peebles, Mrs Elizabeth Williamson, widow 
of John Murray Robertson, Esq. commissary she- 
riff-clerk of Peebles-shire. 

— At Peasebanks, Hamilton, William, young- 
est son of Dr Whitehead, Hamilton. 

11. At his house, ‘Hillside Crescent, Alexander 
Allan, Esq. of Hillside. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Steele, late saddler. 

— At London, James J. Davidson, second son 
of Dr Davidson, Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

—At Fort Street, North Leith, Alice Burnet, 5th 
daughter of Mr Thomas Brown, of the Customs. 

— At Avignon, the Hon. Mrs Long. 

— At Tain, Mr Patrick Calder, late supervisor 
of Excise. 

12. At her house in Lower Grosvenor Street, 
London, in the 92d year of her age, the Dowager 
Marchioness of Bath. 

14. At Millhill, Musselburgh, Alex. Campbell, 
Esq. late of the island of Jamaica. 

15. Mrs Margaret Elphinstone Crawford, wife 
of at gaa Spiers Crawford, residing at Morn- 
ingside. 

6. Mrs James Watt, the original publisher of 
the Montrose Review. On his passage to London, 
in the le, of Montrose, he fell overboard in 
Yarmouth Roads, and was drowned. 

— At Quarryholes, in the 70th year of his} age, 
Mr John Bryden. , 

— Mr Alex. Cuthbertson, tinsmith, North Ha- 
nover Street, Edinburgh. 

— At Larbert, the Rev. Dr Knox, minister of 
that parish. 

17. At her house in Abercromby Place, Mrs An- 
derson, of Kingask. 

— At Clatto, in the county of Fife, Robert Low, 
Esq. of Clatto. : 

19. At Louisfield, near Duddingstone, Louis 
Cauvin, . for many years a teacher of French 
in Edinburgh. 

— At 69, Canongate, Mrs Catharine Chartes. 

— At Montrose, Mrs Gairdyne, widow of Alex. 
Gairdyne, - late of Bridgeton. 

— At Mid-Calder, at the advanced age of 96, 
Helen Anderson, relict of Mr James Kirkland, 
late surgeon at Mid-Calder, and sister of Dr James 
Anderson, the well-known author of ‘‘ The Bee.” 

Jan. 5, 1826.—At Glasgow, Henry Erskine, 
} ne son of Mr Walter Wardlaw, Richmond 
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